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THE 

ITINERANT. 

CHAP.  X. 

THE  DELINQUENT. 


As  it  was  near  my  appointed  hour  with  the  ba- 
lad  singer,  I  hurried  home,  and  had  not  been  seat- 
ed many  minutes,  vhen  a  well  dressed,  fashionable 
looking  woman,  decidedly  a  stranger,  passed  the 
window,  and  in  the  next  moment  gave  a  smart  rap 
at  the  door. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  on  being  summoned  to 
such  a  guest,  but  more  than  surprised,  I  was  elec- 
trified, when  she  announced  herself  as  my  expected 
visitor,  the  ci-divant  ballad  singer  ! 

Her  figure  was  above  the  middle  size  and  ex- 
tremely elegant ;  her  face,  without  being  decidedly 
beautif\il,  was  full  of  sweetness  and  expression  ; 
and  her  voice,  even  in  speaking,  melody  itself  She 
entered  the  room  with  an  air  which  f-, evinced  me 
that  I  should  do  myself  credit  by  bringing  her  on 
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the  stage,  and  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  raising  hef 
to  affluence,  if  the  means  accorded  with  her  inclina- 
tion. 

After  the  usual  civilities,  she  apologized  to  my 
wife  for  intruding  upon  her  at  so  unseasonable  an 
hour,  "  but,"  continued  she,  "  I  am  here  by  ap- 
pointment, and  if  blame  attach  any  where,  your 
worthy  husband  must  bear  it  all.  Does  he 
make  a  point  of  inviting  ballad  singers  to  his  house, 
or  am  I  favoured  exclusively  ?"  **  My  husband  Ma- 
dam," replied  Ann,  "  is  an  eccentric,  and  so  ena- 
moured of  street  melody,  that  I  have  known  him  re- 
main more  than  an  hour  in  the  train  of  a  good  bal- 
lad singer,  though  you  are  the  first  he  ever  invited 
to  tea  ;  and  had  he  not  found  something  in  you  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  general  class,  or  rather,  with 
his  usual  discernment,  intuitivelv  discovered  that, 
though  a  singer  of  ballads,  you  were  in  fact  no  hal' 
lad  singer,  I  should  not  at  this  time  have  been  ho- 
noured as  I  now  profess  myself  to  be,  by  your  com  • 
pany.'* 

"  You  are  partly  right  Ann,"  rejoined  I,  "  I 
should  certainly  have  paused  before  I  asked  this  la- 
dy hither,  had  there  not  appeared  a  something 
about  her  which  said  I  am  not  in  my  proper  sphere. 
At  the  same  time,  had  any  other  young  female,  with 
such  a  voice,  presented  herself,  I  should  assuredly 
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liave  stretched  forth  a  helping  hand,  and  by  my  in- 
terest, if  I  possess  any,  have  endeavoured  to  place 
her  in  a  situation  where  her  talent  might  be  more 
profitably  employed ." 

"  Yes !"  said  Ann,  archly,  *<  and  it  would  not 
have  been  your  first  act  of  Quixotism  Some  years 
ago  Madam,  Romney  accidentally  heard  of  a  maid 
servant,  said  to  possess  a  wonderful  voice ;  he  rode 
thirty  miles  to  hear  the  Syren,  talked  her  into  a 
longing  desire  to  go  upon  the  stage,  though  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  lent  her  five  guineas 
to  cloath  herself  decently ;  and  finally  gave  her  a 
situation  in  his  own  company,  where  I  was  to  have 
had  the  honour  of  teaching  her  like  a  parrot,  her 
lesson;  but,  fortunately  for  my  patience,  the  girl 
never  appeared,  nor  from  that  day  to  this  have 
we  heard  any  thing  more  about  her. 

Tea  now  made  its  appearance,  and  over  that  ex- 
hilarating beverage,  I  strongly  recommended  the 
stage  as  a  means  whereby  a  livehhood  at  least  might 
be  obtained,  and  that  in  a  way  more  congenial  with 
her  feelings  and  probably  general  habits,  than  what  I 
last  night  witnessed ;  adding,  "  although  at  present  I 
have  not  a  company  of  my  own,  I  am  not  without 
the  power  of  aiding  you  in  an  attempt  that  must, 
if  I  have  any  penetration,  be  successful."  I  then 
mentioned  my  own  intention  of  joining  my  frien4 
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Egerton  in  three  weeks,  and  it  was  finally  agreed, 
that  if  agreeable  to  her  father  and  husband,  she 
fihould  make  one  of  our  travelling  party.  Expres* 
sing  her  gratitude  for  the  interest  we  appeared  to 
take  in  her  concerns,  in  doing  which,  tears  more 
than  once  dropped  upon  her  cheeks,  she  continued, 
*<  After  your  polite  attention  and  the  friendly  offer  just 
made,  I  should  be  wanting  in  gratitude  to  you,  and 
justice  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  explain  without  dis- 
guise, the  dreadful  cause  to  which  we  owe  our  ruin, 
and  the  miserable  change  from  affluence,  to  penury 
the  most  abject.  In  doing  this,  I  must  however 
unwillingly,  expose  the  culpable  conduct  of  her,  to 
whom  I  owe  my  existence,  and  the  atrocious  wick- 
edness of  a  wretch,  whom  I  have  the  misery  to  call 
brother, 

"  My  father — poor  old  man !  you  saw  him  last 
night — alas !  it  was  a  cruel  fate  that  laid  his  silver 
hairs  so  low  ! — My  father  I  say,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty  one,  found  himself  the  uncon- 
trouled  master  of  aplantation  in  Jamaica,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  married  without  reflexion,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighbouring  planter,  who  I  have  been  since 
assured,  had  nothing  to  recommend  her,  except 
youth  and  a  tolerable  person. 

"  Myself  and  a  brother  were  the  only  fruit  of  this 
precipitate  connexion ;   I  say  precipitate,  because 
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the  dispositions  of  the  parties  were  so  adverse,  and 
ill  assorted,  that  a  short  time  given  to  deliberation 
would  have  convinced  my  poor  father  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  happiness  with  a  woman  of  my  mother's 
cruel  and  unfeeling  temper ;  particularly,  as  his 
own  was  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Tender  and 
compassionate  to  all  animated  matter,  he  would  no 
more  have  crushed  the  insect  with  his  foot,  than  he 
would  have  raised  the  assassin's  knife  against  the 
more  rational  part  of  creation.  And,  though  edu- 
cated in  a  country  where  slavery  is  held  no  crime, 
and  himself  a  proprietor  of  slaves,  it  had  not  ren« 
dered  him  insensible  to  individual  sorrow,  nor  seared 
his  mind  against  general  compassion. 

**  No !  he  felt  for  these  cruelly  used  people,  as  a 
tender  father  for  his  unfortunate  offspring,  and  by 
paternal  kindness  rendered  their  situation  as  com- 
fortable as  existing  circumstances  would  allow. 

**  My  brother, who  inherited  a  double  portion  of 
his  mother's  bad  qualities,  was  naturally  her  favour- 
ite ;  and  even  when  a  child,  was  of  a  peevish,  tur- 
bulent temper ;  his  happiest  moments  appeared  to 
be  those  employed  in  torturing  insects,  or  whip- 
ping, and  otherwise  abusing  those  domestic  animals 
of  which  I  was  particularly  fond. 

"As  these  evil  propensities  were  never  checked 
3  a 
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but  rather  encouraged  by  his  mother,  and  alas  ! 
my  father  had  no  influence  ppon  either,  can  you 
wonder  that  the  cruelties  of  childhood  should  be 
confirmed  into  habit,  or  that  the  man,  so  predis- 
posed should  prove  a  monster  ? 

"  You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
our  unfortunate  brethren  in  the  West  Indies ;  I 
mean  the  Blacks.  My  father  employed  many,  but 
lessened  the  load  of  slavery  by  the  kindest  treat- 
ment ;  and  though  desertions  were  frequent  in  the 
island,  he  never  lost  one ;  our  nights  were  passed 
in  confidence  and  safety,  and  what  was  a  subject  of 
fear  to  others,  to  him  was  a  certain  safeguard.  My 
mother's  feelings  were  of  a  different  complexion. 
Her  habits  taught  her  to  look  upon  a  negro,  as  any 
other  beast  of  burthen,  to  be  worked,  teazed,  tor- 
,  tured,  and  put  to  death  at  the  will  of  the  owner. 
We  had  an  old  Slave  who,  for  twenty  years  had 
been  employed  in  domestic  offices  about  the  house ; 
and  from  his  tender  and  affectionate  disposition, 
my  father  called  him  Amo.  Often  in  the  height  of 
bis  master's  anger,  when  he  liad  been  justly  pro- 
voked by  the  obstinacy,  or  cruelty  of  his  disobedi- 
ent son,  has  Amo  stepped  between  them,  and  re- 
ceived the  blow  intended  for  my  brother  ;  nay,  more 
than  once  did  the  generous  creature  take  blame 
upon  himself,  which  ought  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
head  of  this  evil  minded  boy.    But  these  acts  of 
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generous  magnanimity,  instead  of  softening  his  ob- 
durate heart,  had  a  directly  contrary  effect ;  that 
greatness  of  mind  which  he  could  not  imitate,  he 
pretended  to  disbelieve,  and  never  failed  to  insinu- 
ate that  all  Amo's  actions  had  their  origin  in  fear, 
and  that  baseness  of  mind  which  slavery  is  apt  to 
engender. 

**  It  unfortunately  happened  that  business  called  my 
father  to  a  remote  part  of  the  island ;  and,  during 
his  absence,  a  fresh  importation  of  Negroes  landed 
from  Africa.  The  general  method  of  sale  is  to 
exhibit  them  in  the  market-place,  as  you  do  horses 
and  cows  ;  there  the  islanders  assemble,  examine, 
and  purchase  ;  whilst  a  human  drover  stands  with 
his  whip,  to  rouse  them  from  sullen  sorrow,  or  iin- 
seemly  grief,  by  a  well-applied  stroke  across  the 
naked  shoulders.  ' 

Amo  was  that  day  sent  to  town  to  purchase  pro- 
visions, and  led,  no  doubt,  by  sympathy,  strolled 
through  the  black-market.  My  mother's  father 
had  that  moment  fixed  his  eye  on  a  stout,  middle- 
aged  man,  and  asked  Amo's  opinion  of  him.  But, 
good  heaven  !  what  were  the  poor  creature's  feel- 
ings, when  he  beheld,  in  this  intended  purchase, 
his  younger  brother  !  A  female,  in  all  the  agony  of 
grief,  hung  round  his  neck,  shrieking  and  beating 
her  bosoni;  unmindful  of  a  child  about  six  years'  old, 
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who  clasped  her  knees,  and  joined  his  cries  to  those 
of  his  poor  afflicted  mother's.  These  two  latter 
were  the  wife  and  child  of  Amo's  brother,  and  this 
moment  on  the  point  of  being  separated  from  him 
for  ever. 

*'  Amo,  unmindful  either  of  the  late  or  present 
owner  of  this  dear  brother,  rushed  into  his  arms, 
danced  round  him,  almos-t  smothered  the  child  with 
kisses,  and  committed  other  acts  ot  extravagance 
which  plainly  demonstrated  that  the  cause  of  his 
brother  s  arrival  in  Jamaica  was  forgotten,  in  the 
joy  of  seeini*  him  at  all.  But  when  informed  of  the 
death  of  their  father,  he  gave  a  dreadful  howl :  by 
mutual  consent  they  laid  their  hands  on  each  others 
shoulders,  looked  up  in  the  most  heart-piercing 
manner,  and  sung  several  times,  with  great  energy 
'  Ya-am-ma,  ya-am-ma,  ya-eh-la,  ya-eh-la  !*  which 
signifies — my  father,  my  father,  my  country,  my 
country  T 

'<  I  see,  Madam,"  continue4  this  skilful  narrator, 
observing  a  tear  in  Ann's  eye,  "  you  could  never 
be  happy  as  the  wife  of  a  planter.  Ah !  if  you 
knew  the  misery  a  portion  of  your  fellow-creatures 
are  doomed  to  suffer,  in  procuring  that  sugar  you 
have  just  been  using,  I  think  you  would  abstain 
from  it.     But  to  proceed. 
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"  When  these  tavages,  as  they  are  called,  had 
finished  their  pious  song,  Amo  fell  at  my  grand- 
father's feet,  and  with  great  emotion  exclaimed, 
*  Ah,  Massa !  Amo  love  you — God  will  love  you — 
spare  to  me  my  broder !  Massa  will  pay — I  go  fetch' 
— then  turning  to  his  brother,  in  a  language  unin- 
telligible to  Europeans,  he  said  something  which 
seemed  to  convey  comfort ;  and,  with  the  swiftness 
of  an  arrow,  disappeared. 

A  short  time,  for  he  flew  on  the  wings  of  affec*' 
tion,  brought  the  worthy  creature  to  our  country 
residence  !  but,  alas  !  my  father  was  far  away.  My 
brother,  however,  who  by  this  time  was  joint  part- 
ner in  the  concern,  and  knew  Amo's  claims  on  their 
property  for  a  considerable  sum,  could,  I  thought, 
find  no  pretence  for  withholdirg  it :  and  to  him, 
breathless  with  haste,  and  nearly  unintelligible  from 
anxiety,  Amo  went.  But,  would  you  believe  it  ? 
The  poor  creature  was  treated  rather  as  a  borrower 
than  the  real  proprietor  of  the  money,  and  refused 
with  harshness  that  added  bitterly  to  hie  disappoint- 
ment. In  vain  I  joined  my  intreaties  to  his ;  they 
were  treated  with  ridicule,  and  a  request  '  that  I 
would  mind  the  trifling  business  adapted  to  my  silly 
sex,  and  not  meddle  in  affairs  I  could  not  under- 
stand.' 

"  This  drew  from  me  a  taunt  equally  raortifj'ing, 
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which  SO  enraged  this  man  of  little  mind,  that  he 
made  a  stroke  at  me  with  his  penknife,  and  cut  my 
cheek,  as  you  see,  for  the  scar  will  attend  me  to 
my  grave.  My  youthful  veins,  full  of  blood,  flowed 
copiously,  and  I  sunk  into  the  arms  of  Amo ;  whilst 
the  wretch,  alarmed  at  what  he  had  done,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat,  exclaiming,  '  you  are  the  cause 
of  this,  you  black  devil ;  but  I'll  be  revenged.' 

"  In  a  few  moments  I  recovered,  and  as  Amo*s 
fraternal  and  humane  wishes  were  very  near  my 
heart,  I  gave  him  my  purse,  containing  about  fifty 
pounds,  bidding  him  hasten  to  rescue  his  dear  but 
unfortunate  brother.  Happy,  most  happy  to  obey 
me,  he  speeded  back  to  tovrn,  with  a  full  determi- 
nation to  purchase,  not  his  brother  only,  but  the 
wife  and  child ;  and  though  fifty  pounds  were  a 
trifle  towards  the  accomplishment  nf  so  desirable  an 
end,  he  conceived  it  would  be  a  sufficient  deposit 
until  the  return  of  my  father, 

<<  Unhappy,  ill-fated  creature!  he  arrived  loo 
late  !  the  husband,  wife,  and  child  were  sold  to  dif- 
ferent masters  ;  and  the  Captain  was  villain  enough 
to  demand  a  larger  sum  for  the  female,  because  he 
had  reason  to  suppose  she  was  pregnant  by  him.— 
Thus,  you  see,  the  unnatural  inhuman  monster  not 
only  sold  his  fellow-creatures  into  slavery,  but,  as 
he  hoped,  his  own  offspring  likewise.— I  see  you 
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shudder  at  this  picture  of  human  depravity;  but, 
my  dear  sir,  a  Guinea  Captain,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  original  feelings,  is  so  hardened  by  ihis 
detestable,  this  infernal  traffic,  that  cruelty  is  be- 
come a  part  of  his  nature  ;  and,  I  dare  say,  you  have 
heard  in  England,  as  we  have  in  the  West  Indies, 
of  instances  so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  unnatural, 
that  Immanity  shudders  to  record  them. 

"  Fancy  yourselves,  my  good  friends,  in  the  situ- 
ation of  this  poor  Negro.  Distracted  he  flew  from 
place  to  place,  and  being  universally  known,  and 
generally  beloved,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  trac- 
ing his  three  relatives,  who  were  not  yet  drhenf 
like  beasts,  to  their  allotted  stations ;  but  cooped 
up,  with  many  other  unhappy  creatures,  till  the 
morning,  when  they  were  to  separate  for  ever  ;  the 
husband  from  the  wife,  the  mother  from  the 
child,  and  the  infant  from  both. 

"Amo,  although  too  late  to  purchase  their  freedom, 
determined  to  obtain  it,  or  lose  his  life  in  the  at- 
attempt. 

Money  is  a  key  that  opens  all  locks.  My  purse 
enabled  him  to  procure  admission  to  his  disconso- 
late relatives  ;  and  by  an  additional  bribe  to  their 
solitary  guard,  the  door  of  their  prison  was  unlocked, 
and  tlie  close  of  the  evening  saw  them  on  their  wa^ 
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to  the  Blue  Mountains ;  where  Amo  knew  there 
was  a  settlement  of  what  are  called  Friendly  Indi- 
ans, originally  run  away  slaves ;  but  now  unmo- 
lested, on  account  of  the  service  they  render  the 
planter,  by  sending  back  those  Negroes  who  make 
their  escape  ;  yet,  as  he  had  often  seen,  and  con- 
versed with  them,  and  knew  the  influence  a  well- 
stored  purse  would  have  upon  minds,  avaricious  and 
selfish  as  theirs,  he  doubted  not  finding,  at  least  a 
temporary  protection;  and  hoped,  through  the 
medium  of  my  father,  ultimately  to  make  good  his 
originally  intended  purchase. 

After  journeying  many  tedious  miles,  the  bro- 
thers alternately  carrying  the  child,  they  seated 
themselves  for  rest  and  refreshment,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  were  consulting  on  their  future 
proceedings,  when  a  party  of  these  people,  whose 
succour  they  intended  to  claim,  discerned  them 
from  the  heights,  and  rushing  upon  them,  a  dread- 
ful conflict  ensued.  The  money  which  Amo  fan- 
cied would  ensure  their  welcome,  proved  the  re- 
verse ;  for  now,  if  conquered,  that  prize  would  be 
added  to  the  reward  they  were  sure  to  obtain  from 
the  white  men. 

After  a  desperate  combat,  during  which  Amd 
lost  an  eye,  and  part  of  his  left  cheek,  and  thebro^ 
ther  his  life,  the  wife  and  child  were  tied  fast  to  our 
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poor  afflicted  servant,  and  all  dragged  back  to  town; 
where  the  infant,  in  spite  of  tears  and  supplications, 
was  torn  from  its  only  remaining  parent,  and  sent 
to  the  original  purchaser;  whilst  Amo  was  sen- 
tenced by  my  cruel  brother  to  receive  a  thousand 
lashes !!! 

*«He  had  received  two  hundred  without  a  groan ; 
though  the  agitated  muscles  quivered  at  every  blow, 

when but  the  clock  has  struck  eight — will 

you  permit  me  to  pause  ?  To-morrow  night,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  return,  and  finish  my  sad 
narrative  ;  at  present  my  new  occupation  demands 
me,  or  my  children  may  go  supperless  to  bed." 

In  vain  we  pressed  her  to  accept  a  trifling  sup- 
ply ;  she  would  receive  no  pecuniary  favours,  whilst 
able  by  her  own  exertions  to  give  sustenance  to  her 
family.  '<  The  time  may  come,"  she  continued^ 
"  when  those  powers  may  fail,  or  by  disuse  the 
means  become  irksome  ;  at  present  I -am  familiar 
to  them,  and  sweet  is  the  bread  of  independence." 

After  this  interesting  woman  left  us,  we  sat  some 
time  silently  reflecting  on  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  and  the  cruelty  ofmantoman.  ''Thisisoneof 
the  dreadful  causes  of  war,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  the  great- 
est curse  that  ever  fell  upon  the  human  race !  The 
black  kings  go  to  war  because  they  know  they  shall 
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find  a  ready  sale  for  their  captives,  and  by  tliat 
itteatis  incrdase  their  revenue.  The  white  Idngs  go 
to  Var  becailse — *-" 

**  Prtrceed,"  said  Ann. 

<*  I  declare,  ray  love,  I  can  scarcely  assign  a  ««- 
gle  reason,  amongst  numbers  equally  vain,  frivo- 
lous, and  wicked.  The  black  kings  go  to  war  for 
Ian  aucmje^f  mercenary  purpose ;  there  is  no  deception 
in  this.  The  White  kings  act  upon  the  self  same 
principle,  but  conceal  their  real  motives,  under  the 
plausible  ^CUse  of  inva^on,  balance  of  poii\-er,  reli- 
gion/and laws.  The  country  is^aved  from  the  horrors 
of  the  former  by  theruin  of  its  commerce,  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  people,  aiifd  the  waste  of  public  treasure ; 
tfre  balance  of  power  is  su^orted  by  endeavouring  to 
get  it  all  into  their  own  hands ;  religion  is  defended 
'  by  tfhe  violation  of  every  moral  principle,  and  deeds 
>^hich  make  humanity  shudder ;  find  the  kws  are 
preserved  in  all  their  original  purity  bymtirder,  ra- 
pme,  sad  robbery  abroad  ;  and  bribery,  perjuiy, 
and  corruption  at  home."  *'  A  dreadful  picture, 
indeed,"  said  Aim  ;  "but,  for  the  credit  ot  human 
nature,  I  hope  it  is  the  production  of  a  flruitful  fan- 
cy, rather  than  a  copy  from  nature." 

"  WouM  it  Were.     Oh,  no  !    believe  me  it  is  a 
faint,  a  feeble  representation  of  what  is  pursued  in 
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all  offensive  warfare.  Those  noble  energies,  those 
benevolent  sensations  that  elevate  the  mind,  and 
bind  man  to  man  in  fetters  of  friendship  and  amity> 
are  sacrificed  to  mercenary  views ;  and  the  besot- 
ted legislators  can  sit  at  home,  sip  their  wine,  and 
sign  away  the  lives  of  millions  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures with  as  much  sangfroid  3ls  a  banker's  clerk 
writes  an  acceptance  to  a  bill  of  exchange.  To 
feed  the  pride,  and  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  few,  to 
fill  the  pocket*  of  more,  the  poor  are  oppressed, 
distressed,  and  destroyed ;  and  if  a  victory  is  gaia- 
ed,  though  thousands  of  our  countrymen  are  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  advantage  eventually  nothing,  the 
news  is  welcomed  with  rejoicings  and  illumination— 
the  commanders  gratified  with  titles. and  pensions— 
aod " 

And  what?" 

"  I  believe  that  is  all." 
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CHAP.  XL 

"  THE  WEST  INDIAN." 

CUMBERLAND. 


True  to  her  appointment,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  in 
Northumberland  Street  early  the  following  after- 
noon, and  evidently  with  an  increase  of  animal  vi- 
vacity. Some  cheering  news  had  met  her  return 
the  last  evening,  which  she  believed  would  set  a- 
side  the  necessity  of  any  theatrical  attempt ;  never- 
theless, she  brought  acknowledgments  from  her  fa- 
ther and  husband  for  our  attention  to  their  interest, 
and  assurances  of  gratitude,  far  beyond  what  the 
occasion  merited. 

"  After  you  left  us  last  night,"  said  Ann,  «'  I  was 
vexed  at  myself  for  not  enquiring  after  the  young 
soldier  whose  conduct,  if  connected  with  you,  was 
so  proper,  and,  if  a  stranger,  so  considerate  and 
worthy  of  praise,  that  I  know  not  how  enough  to 
admire  it." 

"  It  was,  indeed,"  replied  our  visiter,  "  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise,  because  coming  from  a 


person  totally  uckuown.  i  i^lt  grateful  f(^  h^s  re- 
proof to  Mr.  Romney,  althougl»a  as  it  proved,  liode* 
served,  and  tbe  idea  of  a  cbi^mpioa  so  aear  at  ^a&d« 
gave  me  a  coafideace  I  shouk^  la  other  circumstan- 
staBces,  have  wanted.  When  the  crowd  dispersed^ 
my  father  endeavoured  to  discover  hio^  iuteudiiig 
at  least  to  shew  his  gratitude  bj  word* ;  for  moaey, 
you,  Sir,  found  experinc^ntally,  wa;^  a  remuneration 
beneath  his  notice ;  but  he  had  vanished  with  th« 
rest,  as  if  fearful  of  receiving  those  praises  his  di^* 
interested  conduct  so  well  deserved." 

*•  Kow  you  have  satisfied  Ann's  curiosity,"  saidi 
I,  **  have  the  goodness,  my  dear  madain>  to  retura 
to  poor  Amo,  whom  we  l^t  in  a  dreadful  «itUAtiou, 
and  whose  story  I  have  not  been  able  to  b^i^h  Cro^ 
my  thoughts," 

*•  Judge  then,*'  she  continued,  **  what  must  hare 
been  my  feelings  to  know  that  the  c9mp^nion  of  my 
youth,  the  affectionate  attei[idant  of  my  riper  yearf, 
was  tied  to  a  stake,  and  at  that  moment  receiving 
manual  chastisement,  by  the  cri^el  raai^date  of  a 
wretch  unworthy  the  name  of  brother,  or  even  of 
man.  I  tliink  I  told  you  the  pooi  cjreaUire  ^vad  re- 
ceived two  hui^dred  lashes  when  my  fathei^  a^frived. 
Oh,  sir !"  X  exclaimed,"  '♦  run  to  gave  your  ppor 
Amo !  they  are  murdering  him  !  %,  ^  for  h^vpa's 
Sidie,  or  he  wiU  be  scourged  to  death  i" 
£  3 
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''  Who  has  done  this  ?"  said  my  father  as  he  ran 
towards  the  place  of  punishment ;  but  when  he  saw 
my  brother  in  person,  exulting,  inhumanly  exulting 
over  his  miserable  victim,  *'  unmanly,  detestable 
wretch,"  continued  he,  whilst  with  his  own  hand  he 
unloosed  the  cords,  and  embraced  the  mangled, 
murdered  Amo,  "thou  worst  of  fiends  begone  1 
from  henceforth  I  disclaim  all  paternal  affection, 
and  cast  thee  for  ever  from  my  sight,  cruel,  merci- 
less, inhuman  monster  t'  He  then  ordered  the  good, 
the  bleeding  Amo  to  be  carried  into  the  house :  a 
bed  was  prepared,  a  surgeon  sent  for,  but,  alas  ' 
without  effect !  To  the  last  moment  of  existence  I 
attended  his  dying  bed  with  the  affection  of  a  daugh- 
ter, and  learnt  from  his  own  mouth  the  particulars 
I  have  been  relating. 

"  At  first  his  wounds  bore  a  favourable  appear- 
ance and  no  doubts  were  entertained  of  his  reco- 
very ;  but  on  the  fourth  day  the  surgeon  was  alarm- 
ed with  symptoms  of  mortification ;  added  to  which, 
the  dear,  suffering  creature  assured  us  he  was  dy- 
ing of  a  broken  heart. 

"  «  Pardon  me,  my  friends,"  continued  she,  shed-" 
ding  tears,  in  which  we  both  joined,  "  though  ten 
years  have  elapsed,  I  cannot  repeat  the  sad  story, 
without  recalling  to  mind  the  heart  broken  look  of 
poor  Amo,  when  T  kissed  his  honest  black  hand, 
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and  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  said,  ^'  Ah,  Arao  ! 
dear  Amo !  do  not  leave  me.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  me  for  a  moment,  then  looking  upwards,  re- 
peated in  a  feeble  voice,  "  Va-am-ma,  Ya-am-ma, 
Ya-el-la,  Ya -el-la  !"  and  expired; 

"  From  this  moment  a  fatal  breach  was  made  in  the 
family.  I  say  fatal,  because  it  eventually  proved 
our  ruin ;  for  this  wretched  young  man,  aided  by 
the  counsel  of  my  mother,  became  openly  and  a- 
vowedl}',  what  before  he  was  secretly,  the  invete- 
rate and  deadly  foe  of  his  own  father ;  and  such  a 
father,  as  only  hearts  the  most  depraved  would  de- 
light in  injuring.  On  separating,  for  by  this  time 
my  mother  and  her  son  had  taken  an  adjoining 
house,  my  father  made  an  equal  division  of  his  pro- 
perty, both  real  and  personal,  and  for  the  first  time, 
peace  and  quietness  visited  our  dwelling:  but,  alas! 
it  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  though  they  could  not 
annoy  us  within  the  house,  every  opportunity  was 
eagerly  seized  to  torment  us  from  without.  Kot  a 
day  passed  but  torture  was  inflicted  on  something, 
and  as  iheir  back  premises  joined  ours,  the  screams 
of  negroes,  the  how] ins:  of  dogs,  or  worrying  noises 
from  other  ill-treated  animals,  were  as  great  a  tor- 
ment to  us  as  though  they  had  been  confined  to  our 
own  dotnain.  One  day  in  particular,  a  poor  black 
boy  had  been  so  unmercifully  beaten,  that  his  cries 
filled  every  apartment  in   our  dwelling,  and;  as  if 
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that  was  not  misery  enough,  both  fox  hina  aad  us» 
he  was  lefl  the  whole  o£  the  oighl  tied  to  the  par-^ 
tition  wail,  from  whence  his  melancboly  moans  har^* 
rowed  our  feelings,  drove  sleep  from  every  eye,  an<J 
comfort  from  every  heart. 

*♦  These  repeated  acts  of  torture  confirmed  ia  my 
IsLlher  a  before  haif-formed  design  of  converting 
his  property  into  specie,  and  quitting  for  ever  a 
country  which  h»s  nearest  connexions  rendered; 
odious  and  uncomfortabie ;  and  a  circumstance  took 
place  about  this  time  which  hastened  his  resoWe. 

**  A  young  man^  by  name  Si.  Clair,  came  out  su« 
percarga  in  a  vessel  consigned  to  my  father  fron^^ 
Bristol ;  but  a  perfect  stranger,  and  not  knowing 
there  were  two  of  the  name,  be  delivered  the  cargot 
into  the  hands  of  John  Ormond,  junior,  instead  of 
my  father,  John  Ormond^  senior  ;  aod  as  there  wa» 
BO  distinction  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  the  lawf 
coold  not  deprive  my  artful  brother  of  the  advan- 
tage arising  from  the  sale.  However,  having  suifi< 
cient  for  himself  and  me,  my  father  sat  down  con- 
tented with  his  loss,  but  immediately  made  arrange- 
menta  for  a  final  adieu  to  the  West  Indies. 

••  It  was  my  father's  invariabk  custom,  before  he 
retired  for  the  night,  to  take  a  glass  of  rvm  and 
water.    This  beverage  poor  AmQ  h«4  beea  iiv  lh« 
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habit  of  preparing,  and  since  his  death,  the  task  had 
devolved  upon  a  young  negro,  who  in  every  respect 
supplied  his  place  as  my  father's  more  immediate 
servant.  One  night  the  whole  house  were  alarmed 
by  the  violent  ringing  of  his  bell,  and  when  we  en- 
tered the  chamber,  we  found  him  writhing  in  the 
agony  of  acute  pain.  A  surgeon  was  immediately 
summoned,  who,  from  the  symptoms,  declared  his 
patient  had  taken  poison,  and  on  examining  the 
tumbler,  in  which  part  of  the  grog  still  remained, 
a  sediment  was  found  fully  corroborating  the  doc- 
tor's opinion.  An  emetic  was  instantly  administer- 
ed, and  with  the  happiest  effects.  Meantime,  Sam- 
bo had  been  secured,  and  either  from  compunction, 
or  a  dread  of  punishment,  which  was  amply  threat- 
ened, made  a  confession  implicating  my  unnatural 
brother  in  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die ;  for  finding 
my  father  had  turned  his  effects  into  money,  and 
meant  immediately  to  sail  for  England,  he  bribed 
the  unfortunate  negro  by  a  trifling;  sum,  and  liberal 
promises,  to  mix  a  powder  in  his  usual  beverage, 
assuring  Sambo  "  it  was  only  a  charm  given  for  the 
purpose  of  detaining  his  father  in  Jamaica." 

"  The  vessel  from  Bristol  having  taken  in  her  lad- 
ing of  rum,  sugar,  and  cotton,  was  ready  to  sail  as 
soon  as  my  father  recovered  from  whattiad  nearly 
proved  his  death  blow.  Meantime,  the  young  su- 
percargo devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from 
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busine^j  to  our  comfort  and  amusement,  as  some 
reparation  for  the  error  he  committed  on  first  land- 
ing ;  and,  as  he  possessed  m^ny  qualiftcations,  both 
personal  and  mental,  and  was  indefatigable  in  mak- 
ing me  sensible  of  t|ieni»  I  .  In  fine,  to  make 
a  s^Oi^t  oourtsUp  still  shorter,  I  became,  with  my 
father's  approbatipn,.  M^e*  St.  QWr  before  we  lefl 
the  island, 

"  Although  his  prospects  in  life  were  promising,  he 
as  yet  merely  depended  upon  his  own  exertions ; 
but  thiEr  my  father  was  by  no  means  soipy  for.  He 
thought  young  men,  at  his  time  of  life,  could  nevec 
be  better  employed  than  in  habits,  of  industtry;  and 
as  Stu  Clair  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mercan- 
tile concerns,  and  great  connections  in  the  trading 
world,  he  hoped,  with  the  pecuniary  assistance  he 
was  enabled  to  oflfer,  to  see  him,  ere  long,  support- 
ing the  character  of  a  British  merchant  with  honoiii^ 
$tnd  iMtofit. 

**  My  fathee  having  disposed  of  his  plantiation,  thero 
remained  a  number  of  negroea,  who,  if  sold,  would 
fetch  a  considerable  sum  ;  but  though  he  had  origi- 
nally  purchased  them,  tliey  had  known  slavery  only 
hy  name,  and  to  sell  thenk,  perhaps  to  be  cruelly 
treated,  would  imbitter  eivery  moment  of  his  futuift 
Ufe.  Ob  ^  it  waa  a  pleasing,  though  affecting  sight, 
wban  ih&f  wei;^  ^ucotiioaed  inta  the  baliL»  %kfi  dsyf 
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i)(?fore  OUT  departure,  and  Jevery  one,  after  a  plenti- 
ful regale,  declated  free  and  unfettered  both  in  body 
«nd  mind ;  free  agents  ki  thought,  word,  and  ac- 
tion; free  to  choose  their  situation  and  employers  ; 
li-ee  to  work,  and  when  that  work  was  over,  free  to 
play,  withoat  dread  of  cjuel  masters,  and  still  tnore 
merciless  dri^^rs. 

**  After  my  father  had  explained  their  present  sittt" 
ation,  pointed  oat  thdr  future  duties,  and  given 
them  every  possiWe  advice,  they  with  one  accord 
f(E^l  upon  their  faces,  a?>d  kiesed  the  ground ;  then 
rising  at  the  same  moment,  as  if  one  mind  govern^ 
the  whole  party,  they  danced  round  us.     The  song 
of  joy  issued  from  every  mouth,  except  Sambo's, 
who,  sinee  the  aocideait  of  which,  though  innocent- 
ly, he  had  been  the  cause,  drooped,  and  reiused 
Ite  consolation  his  master  liberally  offered.     Me 
4ancholy  and  dejected,  lie  talked  abo*t  the  house, 
refused  his  customary  food,  and  told  the  overseer, 
*•  he  would  go  to  his  own  country  the  same  day  we 
left  Jamaica :  this  was  saying,  in  other  words,  "  he 
would  die."     Upon  this  report,  ray  father  deter- 
mined to  make  him  the  companion  of  our  voyage, 
though  -previously  he  had  no  intention  of  takmg-a 
servant  on  board ;  but  the  poor  man's  feelings  could 
no  other  way  be  siitisfied,  and  when  this  resolution 
was  made  known,  joy  was  nearly  as  fatal  in  its  ef- 
fects ias  sorrow.     But!  should  sever  tave  ikme, 
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Vrere  I  to  describe  the  last  day  of  our  abode  in  the 
island.  The  final  parting  scene  with  his  faithful 
negroes,  I  have  beard  my  father  say,  was  the  great- 
est trial  his  fortitude  ever  experienced  ;  therefore 
you ^raust  at  once  suppose  us  on  board  the  Kitty, 
Captain  Cunningham,  bound  fcr  Bristol,  having 
bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the  island  of  iniquity,  which, 
though  it  gave  me  birth,  I  left  without  regret.  Cir- 
cumstances painfully  Stimulating,  sometimes  draw 
my  mind  back  to  its  cruel  customs.  The  crack  of  a 
carter's  whip,  leads  me  to  expect  the  dreadful  yell 
of  anguislied  humanity ;  the  weak  and  worn  out 
coach  horse,  straining  every  nerve  up  Holborn  hill, 
stumbling  through  weakness,  and  punished  for  in- 
capacity, reminds  me  of  aged,  emaciated  slaves, 
striving  and  struggling  with  a  weight  their  feeble 
limbs  are  unable  to  support.  But  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  this  digression,  caused  by  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  my  countrymen,  who  call  themselves — 
and  would  be  very  angry  to  have  their  profession 
doubted — Christians  ! 

"  I  am  now  approaching  a  period  of  adventures,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so,  which  will,  I 
think,  flon^  with  greater  effect  from  a  mascuhne 
mouth ;  from  mine  they  would  lose  much  of  their 
spirit.  With  your  permission,  therefore,  I  will  to- 
morrow, if  you  are  disengaged,  introduce  my  ho- 
noured father,   who,   though  past  the  days  of  frolic 
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himself,  is  fully  capable  of' describing  the  heteroge- 
neous groupe  who  accompanied  us  from  the  West 
Indies." 

After  saying  every  thing  that  was  proper  on  the 
subject,  I  saw  Mrs  St.  Clair  safe  to  the  door  of  her 
lodgings,  at  an  obscure  house  in  Hungerford  Mar- 
ket, and  was  proceeding  up  the  Adelphifor  a  short 
walk,  when  I  encountered  Cplenel  O^ — • — — ,  one 
of  the  party  1  usually  met  at  the  Albion.  He  stop- 
ped me,  and  with  even  more  than  his  usual  polite- 
ness, requested  my  company  to  supper  at  the  Gol- 
den Cross,  whither  he  was  then  going  to  meet  Lord 
B*****  and  some  of  his  friends.  Without  hesita- 
tion I  accompanied  him  ;  but  on  enquiring  at  the 
bar,  Found  his  Lordship  not  yet  arrived.  The  Co- 
lonel, however,  preceded  me  into  the  supper  room, 
and  I  was  preparing  to  follow,  with  my  best  bow 

and  most  captivating  address,  when heaven 

and  earth !  to  what  a  groupe  was  I  introduced !  1 
^ad  my  conductor  ^iven  me  the  least  hint  of  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  the  class  of  people  I  was 
to  encounter,  surprise  would  have  been  one  of  my 
least  sensations-;  but  expecting  to  see  fashionable, 
well  dressed,  polished  society  ;  to  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  assembly  of  at  least  fifty  ill  dressed,  ill 
looking,  ill  behaved  fellows,  apparently  picked  up 
From  the  highways  and  hedges,  was  more  than  mj 
philosophy  could  at  that  moment  account  for. 

VOL.  5.  c 
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Ere  the  Colonel  had  proceeded  many  paces,  he 
turned  round,  and  seeing  surprise  in  ray  counte* 
nance,  his  own  exhibited  a  mixture  of  drolleiy  and 
earnestness,  as  though  they  were  contending  which 
should  gain  the  mastery.  At  length  he  gave  me  an 
encouraging  smile,  beckoned  me  to  follow  him,  and 
we  were  scarcely  seated,  when  the  master  of  the 
feast.  Lord  B****^*,  entered,  followed  by  a  sub- 
stantial supper,  consisting  of  roast  and  boiled. 
"Whilst  the  table  was  covered  my  introduction  took 
place,  accompanied  with  an  explanation  of  the 
scene  before  me,  in  which  I  was  earnestly  requested 
to  take  an  active  part.  But  though  I  was  enlight- 
ened bv  this  eclaircissement,  ray  readers  are  still  in 
midnight  darkness;  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  author  to  leave  them  in  that  state  no  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.     Thus  then  it  was : — 

This  assembly  consisted  of  freehlders  (resident 
in  London)  of  a  borough  town  in  Devonshire,  which 
his  Lordship  being  willing  to  represent,  had,  at 
much  trouble  and  expense,  hunted  out,  and  invited 
to  supper.  But  what  great  good  would  a  supper 
do  if  nothing  followed?  Neither  his  Lordship  nor 
his  military  friend  had  been  used  to  address  the 
Multitude  ;  so  that  task  was  ass'gned  to  me,  without 
my  knowing,  except  by  guess,  upon  what  principles 
he  offered  himself.  "And  how  diJ  you  guess?" 
M}  sagacious  reader  will  wish  to  know.     I  answer. 
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••*  from  the  Colonel's  thorough  knowledge  of  my 
sentiments,  frequently  repeated  in  his  hearing  at 
the  Albion,  and  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  never 
vary,  although  they  often  run  counter  to  my  inter- 
est. The  Colonel,"  I  say,  "  knew  my  undisguised 
opinions  in  matters  of  policy,  and  I  knew  he  was 
too  much  of  a  gentleman,  to  insult  me  by  supposing 
I  would  advocate  any  other  side." 

At  supper  this  tag  rag  party,  all  in  their  working 
costume,  consequently  the  major  part  of  them  very 
dirty,  ate  voraciously,  and  washed  down  every 
third  mouthful  with  a  glass  of  brandy  ;  go  that  they 
were  pretty  lively  before  the  cloth  was  drawn,  and 
I  thought  too  noisy  to  hear  either  reason  or  argu- 
ment. However  the  trial  was  made  by  his  Lord- 
ship, who  in  a  few  words  told  them  upon  what 
ground  he  stood,  and  solicited  their  suffrages  when- 
ever a  vacancy  should  take  place. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  less  hearty  in  the  good 
cause,  or  rose  to  speak  with  more  indifference. 
Lord  B*****  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me — an  hour 
before  I  did  not  know  that  such  a  person  existed— 
he  might  be  a  worthy  man,  and  mean  well — or  he 
might  not — perhaps  the  odds  were  against  him — be- 
sides, I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  trepanned,  smuggled 
into  a  business  which  his  Lordship's  friend  was 
conscious  I  should  not  have  undertaken  willingly 
c2. 
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or  why  keep  me  in  ignorance  of  their  motives  and 
actions,  till  refusal  would  have  been  construed  ei- 
ther into  ill  nature  or  incapacity  ? 

Whilst  I  was  liesitating  whether  to  second  the 
noble  speaker  or  not,  a  blacksmith,  with  all  the 
grime  of  office  about  him,  rose  and  delivered  a 
speech  full  of  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine  ;  not 
in  favour  of  the  would-be  statesman,  but  in  praise 
of  "  independent  men  and  constitutional  measures.'* 
My  heart,  cold  before,  was  warmed  by  Vulcan's 
eloquence,  and  I  spoke  as  well  as  I  was  able,  for 
about  ten  minutes,  on  the  same  subject,  concluding 
by  candidly  assuring  them  that  Lord  B*****  was  a 
stranger  to  me,  that  I  attended  the  meeting  by  ac- 
cident, but  that  his  Lordship  promised  fair,  and  we 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  he  meant  to  act  other- 
wise ;  and  being,  from  situation,  most  likely  a  man 
of  property,  consequently  neither  in  want  of  place 
nor  pension,  perhaps  their  cause  would  be  as  safe 
in  his  hands  as  any  other  person  they  could  chusc." 

When  I  sat  down,  the  Colonel  proposed  "  that 
Jiis  Lordship  should  retire  into  another  apartment, 
and  that  those  freemen  who  intended  to  honour 
him  with  their  votes,  should  attend  by  half  dozens, 
and  so  signify,  by  signing  their  names  to  a  short 
preamble  he  had  already  prepared."  This  plan 
Lord  B**.***  adopted;  and  whilst. this  farce  was; 
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carrj'ing  on,  I  walked  away,  neitlier  pleased  with 
my  company  nor  this  method  of  canvassing  ;  for  the 
poor  fellows  were  now  so  intoxicated  that  they 
would  sign  any  thing,  and  so  noisy  that  the  tower 
of  Babel  could  not  furnish  a  greater  confusion  of 
tongues. 

As  I  walked  home,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on 
the  various  stratagems  by  which  men  arrive  at 
power.  Pope  Sixtus  the  Sixth  got  the  pontificate 
by  the  very  means  which  ought,  had  his  electors 
been  honest  men,  to  have  been  their  greatest  objec- 
tion, namely,  imbecility  both  of  body  and  mind. 
But  these  grave  and  learned  senators,  supposing 
they  should  be  able  to  govern  a  man  so  weak,  and 
thereby  be  themselves  the  ruling  power,  crowned 
him  with  imperial  honours,  and  by  that  means  put 
a  whip  into  his  hands,  which  he  afterv/ards  used  for 
their  correction ;  for  the  Papal  diadem  no  sooner  ' 
bound  his  brows,  than  he  kicked  down  the  ladder 
by  which  he  ascended,  an^d  gav^  convincing  proof 
that  his  physical  and  intellectual  feebleness  were 
assumed  for  the  express  purpose  which  they  so 
completely  answered.  Napoleon  made  the  first 
step  to  liis  present  power  and  dignit^  on  the  princi* 
pies  of  democracy,  liberty,  and  equalitv  ;  and  now 
he  is  as  absolute  a  monarch  -d  his  predecessor,  the 
unfortunate  Lou's,  or  any  king  of  France  that  ever 
preceded  him. 

c3 
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Pitt  rose  to  power  on  tlie  principles  of  Feform 
and  constitutional  freedom,  and  proved  as  grand 

an.  apostate  as   Bonaparte.     J3urke but  I 

should  never  have  done  were  I  to  relate  all  the  in- 
stances of  corruption  which  are  upon  record,  even 
ia  our  own  country,  nor  would  my  readers  reap  ei- 
ther pleasure  or  profit  from  such  a  recapitulation 
of  human  depravity.  In  fact,  these  reflections  had 
very  little  reference  to  the  business  1  had  just  left; 
they  arose  rather  as  progressive,  than  positive  bear- 
ings, and  show  how  widely  the  thoughts  can  wan* 
der  from  a  given  point. 

The  following  evening,  at  an  early  hour,  Mrs. 
Si.  Clair  introduced  her  father,  the  venerable  Mr, 
Ormond,  whose  appearance  was  truly  prepossess- 
ing; and,  had  itbeen.otherwise,  vre  were  so  much 
prejudiced  in  his  favour  by  that  part  of  the  history 
already  recited,  that  he  mu^t  have  been  more  than 
commonly  repulsive  to  have  appealed  disagreeably 
in  our  eyes. 

"  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  sir,"  said -Ann,  after  the  usual 
ceremonial,  "  has  laid  a  burthen  upon  your  should 
ders  which  she  was  well  able  to  have  borne  herself. 
The  former  part  of  her  ta&k  is  executed  so  well  that. 
I  think  she,  and  she  only,  ought  to  finish  it.." 

"  I  have,  to  be  sure,"  replied,  the  la^y,  *•  laid  the 
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foundation,  and  raised  patt  of  the  superstructure  ; 
but  it  requires  a  more  skilful  workman  than  myself 
to  finish  the  building  with  taste  and  judgment." 

"  Not  a  more  skilful,'  rejoined  her  father,  "  bufr 
perhaps  one  more  experienced  in  the  internal  for- 
mation of  the  fabrick,  consequently  better  qualified 
to  decide  on  the^^  and  proper.  The  most  painful 
and  laborious  part  you  have  finished  ;  the  remain- 
der I  can  carry  on  with  ease  and  pleasure,  and  I 
hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  kind  hosts.  My 
work  begins,  I  think,  on  board  the  Kitty,  Captaia 
Cunningham,  master. 

♦*  The  passengers  were,  a  missionary  methodist* 
preacher,  who,  having  made  little  or  no  progress  in 
propagating  the  gospel,  was  returning  to  a  soil  more 
congenial  to  his  purpose ;  an  old  batchelor,  who 
had  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  the  slave  trade, 
emaciated,  cadaverous,  and  splenetic;  with  his- 
maiden.  sister,  fair,  fat,  and  forty. . 

"  We  were  just  weighing  anchor,  when  a  gentle* 
man  of  no  mean  appearance  hailed  us,  to  know  <  if 
he  could  have  a  passage  to  England  for  himself  and 
two  Irishmen  ?* 

*'  The  Captain  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  at  the 
idea  of  giving,  ship-room  to  such  ♦  rubbish,'  as  he 
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called  the  latter ;  but  when  th«  stranger  became 
answerable  for  their  passage,  his  countenance  as- 
sumed another  character,  and  he  consented  to  re- 
ceive them.  Accordingly  they  were  taken  on 
board,  and  Mr.  Goodall  cheerfully  paid  what  Cap- 
tain Cunningham  roguishly  demanded,  that  is,  at 
least  one  third  more  than  he  had  any  right  to  claim. 

"  We  soon  understood  from  the  stranger,  that  he 
and  the  two  Irishmen  were  all  that  escaped  from  a 
wreck  on  the  other  side  the  island  ;  <  and,'  continu-^ 
ed  Mr.  Goodall,  *  that  I  survive  is,  under  Provi- 
dence, the  work  of  these  brave  fellows  ;  for,  swim- 
ming for  our  lives,  nature  in  me  was  so  far  ex- 
hausted, that  I  must  have  sunk,  had  not  one  of 
them,  whose  support  was  an  empty  keg,  seeing  my 
deplorable  situation,  generously  relinquished  it,  and 
vainly  trusting  to  his  remaining  strength,  would 
have  perished  a  victim  to  feeling,  had  not  his  coun- 
trymen, strong  by  nature,  and  laborious  from  ha- 
bit, in  saving  my  preserver,  laid  me  under  everlast- 
ing obligations.' 

"  God  will  reward  them !"  said  Gamaliel,  the 
preacher. 

«  Mr.  Goodall  was  a  man  of  universal  knowledge, 
particularly  in  the  world  of  commerce,  where  his 
dealings  had  extended  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 
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In  every  latitude  he  could  describe  situation,  soil, 
produce,  and  government,  besides  every  article  of 
traffic.  The  old  batchelor  was  highly  amused  with 
his  stories,  although  his  knowledge  of  trade  extended 
not  beyond  the  sale  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  his 
study  of  geography  was  confined  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  His  sister,  Miss  Pilson,  smiled,  and  said 
he  was  vastly  amusing;  and  Gamaliel,  very  igno- 
rant of  the  world,  though  a  traveller,  and  unstudied 
in  human  nature,  either  from  theory  or  practice,' 
sighed  out  at  intervals,  *  is  it  possible  ?  the  Lord's 
will  be  done !' 

**  St.  Clair,  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Captain's  character,  advised  us  to  keep  with 
him  as  good  terms  as  possible ;  adding,  *  I  believe 
him  capable  of  any  action,  however  vile :  in  short, 
he  has  been  ten  years  a  Guinea  captain,  and  that 
involves  every  thing  you  ought  most  to  guard  a- 
gainst.*  Mr.  Pilson,  too,  knew  him  well,  and  har- 
dened though  he  was  in  the  cruel  traffic,  shook  his 
head,  and  ventured  to  join  in  my  son-in-law's  cau- 
tion ;  to  which  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  listen, 
because  the  man's  face  told  a  tale  of  mischief. 
Tyranny,  malice,-'and  murder  were  visible  in  every 
line  of  his  ill-favoured  visage.  If  he  smiled,  it  was 
a  cadaverous,  lilly-livered  languish,  that  aimed  at 
something  pleasant,  whilst  the  canker  of  his  heart 
creamed  upon  his  countenance. 
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<'  A  captain  of  a  ship  is  a  kind  of  king,  only  mueli 
more  arbitrary  than  any  we  have  the  misery  to 
know ;  for  he  is  counsel,  judge,  and  jury  in  his  own 
person  ;  and  if  he  shoot  a  man,  or  leave  him  with- 
out food  or  raiment  on  a  desert  island,  it  is  passed 
over,  if  he  can  bribe  any  of  the  crew  to  swear  be 
disobeyed  orders. 

"  On  the  second  night  we  were  awakened  by  a 
violent  hurrying  and  bustle  on  deck,  amidst  which 
was  heard  the  Captain's  hoarse  voice,  belching  forth 
oaths  and  imprecations,  whilst  billows,  mountains 
high  dashed  over  us,  and  threatened  instant  de- 
struction. The  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  vessel 
was  so  great,  that  to  leave  our  hammocks  in  safety, 
or  t©  occupy  them,  was  almost  equally  impossible ; 
and  to  add  to  our  distress,  there  was  scarcely  a 
person  below  deck  who  escaped  the  most  tor- 
menting sickness,  the  effects  of  which  promiscuous- 
ly flew  in  every  direction. 

"  Between  the  cabin  and  gangway  staifs,  there 
Was  a  kind  of  passage,  in  a  crib  at  the  side  of 
which  slept  the  immaculate  Miss  Penelope  Pilson ; 
and  in  defiance  of  the  noise  caused  by  the  uproar 
of  the  elements  and  seamen,  I  heard  something  like 
a  plaintive  human  voice  come  from  that  quarter. 
*Tis  the  lady,  thought  I :  doubtless  her  distress  is 
great ;  but  what  relief  can  I  afford  ?    Still  listening, 
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I  at  length  found  my  mistake  :  it  was  poor  Gama- 
liel, who  had  risen  at  the  first  approach  of  the  storra, 
with  a  pious  intention  of  chiding  the  ship's  crew 
for  their  horrid  blasphemies  and  profane  swearing ; 
but  finding  the  sea  so  boisterous  that  the  men  were 
lashed  to  the  masts,  he  proceeded  no  further-  than 
the  middle  of  the  stairs,  where,  advancing  his  head 
only  upon  deck,  he  roared  out,  '  Beelzebub — Beel- 
zebub— diildren  of  Beelzebub  desist — in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  desist.'  But  finding  his  well-meant  re- 
proof ineffectual,  he  descended,  and  knelt  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  close  by  the  maiden  lady's  o-rib, 
uttering  groans  and  pious  ejaculations  ;  till,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  a  violent  motion  of  the  vessel, 
which  placed  her,  as  the  sailors  say,  beam  upwards, 
threw  the  holy  man  absolutely  into  the  arms  of  the 
affrighted  Miss  Pilson.  She  roared  a  thousand 
murders,  whilst  the  innocent,  the  distressed  puri- 
tan, endeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  staggered 
towards  the  bed  occupied  by  her  brother,  who  was 
in  the  act  of  coming  to  the  lady's  assistance  ;  when 
his  stomach,  at  any  time  none  of  the  strongest,  dis- 
charged its  contents  full  in  the  preacher's  face. 
Thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  Gamaliel  scrambled 
upon  deck,  and  as  we  heard  no  more  of  him  that 
night,  it  was  more  than  suspected  he  had  fallen 
overboard. 

Towards  morning  the  storm  abated,  when  we 
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learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  to  Mr.  Goodall's  tWd 
humble  friends  we  were  inaebted  for  the  safety  of 
the  vessel.  Tyrants  are  generally  cowards  :  Cap- 
tain Cunningham  was  both.  When  danger  was 
obvious,  he  gave  up  the  helm  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
and  lay  roaring  on  the  deck,  like  an  overgrown 
school-boy,  supposing  every  moment  would  be  Ws 
last ;  and  doubtless  we  should  all  have  perished 
victims  to  his  pusillanimity,  had  not  these  brave 
sons  of  Erin,  who  joined  strength  to  courage,  and 
knowledge  to  both,  stepped  forward,  and  by  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  saved  the  Kitty,  whilst  her 
besotted  commander  lay  ingloriously  supine,  amid 
dangers  that  ought  to  have  stimulated  him  to  exer- 
tion. 

"  It  is  an  old  adage,  *  after  a  storm  comes  a 
'calm.'  So  it  literally  proved.  The  sun  appeared 
with  unclouded  majesty :  the  late  violent  gale  had 
given  way  to  a  calm  so  profound,  that  the  sea  wore 
every  appearance  of  a  finely  polished  mirror,  and 
our  bark  scarcely  moved  upon  its  surface.  But 
though  we  had  external  regularity,  all  was  confu- 
sion in  the  cabin,  where  broken  glasses,  bottles,  and 
tea  crockery  were  pre-eminently  conspicuous. 
Tliere  lay  a  shoe  of  the  holy  man,  and  here  his 
hymn  book,  which  set  on  foot  an  enquiry  after  his 
person. 

*<  «  Ah  !  by  St,  Patrick/  cried  one  of  the  Irish- 
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ftien/  we  liave  him  safe  enough  !  His  reverence,  I 
believe,  fancied  himself  creeping  up  Jacob's  ladder; 
but  stopped  at  the  first  stage  ;  for  yonder  he  is  in 
the  round-top,  singing  hallelujahs  as  if  the  very  de- 
vil was  in  him.'  And  there,  sure  enough,  we  found 
poor  Gamaliel,  wet,  wan,  and  shivering  with  cold 
his  lank  black  hair  clmging  to  his  pale  face,  and 
chaunting  forth  praises  in  a  voice  feeble  and  tre- 
mulous. After  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  de- 
scend, which  at  first  he  strenuously  refused,  we 
likewise  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  retire  to 
bed,  where  a  tumbler  of  Madeira  negus  soon  threw 
him  into  a  state  of  forgetfulness,  though  not  before 
he  had  ejaculated  with  much  fervour,  <  from  forni- 
cation and  ail  other  deadly  sins,  good  Lord  deliver 
us  !'  This  we  naturally  supposed  had  reference  to 
Miss  Pilson,  with  whom  he  so  unfortunately  came 
in  contact  during  the  storm. 

<<  The  poor  Irishmen  who  so  bravely  exerted 
themselves,  and  to  whom,  in  fact,  though  the  Cap. 
tain  would  not  allow  it,  we  were  indebted  for  our 
lives,  made  heavy  complaints  to  Mr.  Goodall  of 
hard  fare  and  ill-treatment.  This  led  to  explana- 
tion and  remonstrance,  which  mortified  the  proud 
heart  of  Captain  Cunningham  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  meditated  revenge,  and  ever  after,  his  coun- 
tenance, like  a  dark  and  dismal  cloud,  seemed  to 
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menace  an  approaching  storm  ;  for  though  he  said 
nothing,  he  looked  daggers. 

*'  Meantime,  the  intimacy  between  St.  Clair  and 
the  merchant  gained  ground  daily.  The  young 
man,  naturally  credulous,  and  habitually  sanguine, 
was  fascinated  by  Mr.  Goodall's  general  knoM^- 
ledge  :  he  was  not  le«s  pleased  with  my  son's  ardent 
and  projecting  mind  ;  in  a  word,  I  was  talked  into 
their  views,  and  perhaps  too  readily  consented  to 
advance  a  considerable  sum  on  a  speculation  to  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  where  logwood  and  mahogany 
were  to  be  purchased  at  a  low  rate,  and  disposed 
of  in  England  for  an  immense  profit ;  the  other 
party  agreeing  to  provide  a  vessel,  and  every  neces- 
sary equipment. 

*'  Early  one  morning,  I  think  it  was  about  three 
weeks  from  the  day  we  sailed,  our  repose  was  in  • 
terrupted  by  the  discharge  of  cannon.  Leaving  my 
birth  with  all  imaginable  dispatch,  I  found  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  guns  a  sigi 
nal  for  our  Captain  to  go  on  board.  He,  of  course, 
obeyed  the  mandate  ;  but  soon  returned,  accompa- 
nied by  a  lieutenant,  and  about  a  dozen  stout  sailors. 
Our  crew  were  summoned  to  the  quarter-deck,  as 
were  likewise  the  Irishmen  ;  when  the  officer  be- 
longing to  the  man  of  war  declared  he  must  have 
two  men  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and,  to  the  sur- 
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prise,  mortification,  and  dismay  of  all  the  passen- 
gers, fixed  upon  our  deliverers  from  death — out 
defence  against  a  watery  grave — the  two  brave, 
but,  in  this  case,  defenceless  Irishmen.  In  vain 
they  expostulated — in  vain  declared  themselves  pas- 
sengers— which  the  merchant  corroborated,  and 
offered  any  reasonable  sum  to  those  amongst  our 
sailors  who  would  exchange  situations — none  would 
accept  the  bribe,  though"  many  looked  as  if  fear, 
not  inclination,  prevented  them.  They  seemed  ful- 
ly aware  that  this  was  an  infernal  scheme  of  their 
Captain's,  to  revenge  himself  upon  Mr.  Goodall, 
and  to  get  rid  of  those  whose  courage  and  bravery, 
when  opposed  to  his  own  cowardice,  placed  the  lat- 
ter in  a  more  contemptible  point  of  view.  There 
is  no  describing  what  we  felt  when  the  poor  fellows 
were  forcibly  taken  away.  The  merchant  brushed 
away  a  tear,  as  he  pressed  their  honest  hands,  to 
cover  the  gift  he  at  the  same  time  forced  upon  them. 
The  preacher  ejaculated  a  blessing,  and  advised 
them  to  bear  their  cross  with  patience;  adding, 
*  the  wicked  triumph,  but  the  virtuous  man  will 
finally  overcome.*  In  fact,  not  a  person  on  board, 
if  we  except  the  author  of  the  outrage,  but  feltths 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  this  proceeding.  Mr.  Good- 
all  was  so  exasperated,  that,  but  for  our  timely  in- 
terference, his  life  would  have  been  put  in  compe- 
tition with  that  of  a  scoundrel ;  for  he  actually  pro- 
duced his  pistols,  and  in  the  heat  of  passion  vowed 
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it  would  be  an  act  of  virtue  to  rid  the  world  of  such 
a  monster  ;  to  which  Gamaliel  replied,  *  they  that 
use  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.' 

«'  '  He'll  be  d — ^ned !'  said  the  old  batchelor. 

".  *  The  Lord  forbid !  he  may  repent/  ejaculated 
the  preacher.  '  The  righteous  David  committed 
murder  and  adultery  ;  but  he  repented  of  his  sins, 
and  was  forgiven  ;  and  I  trust  this  emisary  of  the 
evil  spirit  may  yet  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  lost 
state.' 

<«  The  mention  of  David  introduced  a  controver- 
sy, in  which  Gamaliel's  antagonists,  for  he  had 
two,  the  merchant  and  the  West  Indian,  proved 
themselves,  according  to  his  opinion,  little  better 
than  profane  infidels  ;  and  he  declared,  as  he  left 
the  company,  *  that  it  was  owing  to  the  infinite 
mercy,  and  long  suflFering  of  the  Deity,  that  their 
impiety  was  not  punished  with  instant  death.' 

"  After  tea,  of  which  Gamaliel  would  not  par- 
take, the  planter  took  his  hat,  and  hobbled  out  of 
the  cabin.  He  had  scarcely  left  us,  when  a  violent 
crash,  with,  *  who  the  devil  are  you  ?  you  scoun- 
drel, you  have  broke  my  arm !'  in  the-  well-known 
accents  of  Pilson,  reached  our  ears.  Repairing 
to  the  scene  of  action,  we  found  the  irritated  inva- 
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lid  and  Gamaliel;  the  latter  bleeding  profusely  from 
a  cut  in  his  temple,  the  former  roaring  with  pain, 
and  assailin^g  the  poor  preacher  with  oaths  and  ex- 
ecrations ;  to  which  he  meekly  replied,  *  from  bat- 
tie,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  good  Lord  deliver 
us  !* 

"  Gamaliel  it  seems  was  so  hurt  in  mind  at  the 
conversation  above  recited,  and  so  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  his  opponents'  exclusion  from  paradise,  if 
they  remained  in  their  present  state  of  infidelity, 
that  he  went  no  further  than  the  passage,  before  he 
supplicated  mercy  for  them  on  his  knees.  Engage 
ed  in  this  pious  act,  he  heard  not  the  planter's  ap- 
proach, nor  did  the  latter  dream  of  any  impediment 
to  his  progress  until  he  tumbled  over  him. 

*•  *  B 1  that  infernal  preacher  !  I  wish  he  was 

at  the  d 1 !'  charitably  exclaimed  the  planter, 

whilst  his  sister  was  lubricating  his  arm.  On  the 
contrary,  Gamaliel,  as  he  washed  the  blood  from 
his  face,  piously  ejaculated,  *  thank  God  for  all 
things  !' 

<*  <  "What !'  vociferated  Pilson,  *  thank  God  for 
tumbhng  over  a  mad  methodist,  and  nearly  break- 
ing my  arm  ?  I  shall  do  no  such  thing  -,  it  would  be 
rank  hypocrisy,' 
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*'  <  Ah  !  thou  hard  of  heart !'  replied  Gamaliel ; 
*  thou  canst  not  discern  the  danger  that  surrounds 
thee  !  May  thy  spiritual  vision  be  opened,  that  thou 
mayest,  like  Ezekiel's  servant,  behold  the  chariots 
and  the  horses.  How  dost  thou  know  that  this 
trifling  disaster  was  not  a  special  providence  to  pre- 
vent a  greater  ?  Peradventure  hadst  thou  reached 
the  deck,  crippled  and  afflicted  as  thou  art — doubt- 
less as  a  punishment  for  thy  crimes  committed  in  the 
flesh^hadst  thou,  I  say,  reached  the  deck,  a  wa- 
tery grave  might  have  been  thy  portion.  The  Re\^. 
Mr.  John  Wesley  says '  He  was  proceed- 
ing ;  but  the  planter  had  already  heard  more  thau 
his  patience  could  bear,  and  seizing  the  bowl  con^ 
taining  the  fomentation,  he  threw  the  whole  at  Ga- 
maliels  head,  exclaiming,  '  d — n  you,  and  Mr.  Joha 
Wesley,  and  all  your  canting  tribe  !  If  I  was  well, 
•I'd  throw  you  overboard.' 

*'  The  poor  preacher,  with  true  Christian  pa- 
tience, instantly,  though  not  precipitately,  left  the 
cabin,  and  was  met  in  the  passage  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  ship  ;  who  seeing  his  condition,  begged  to  know 
what  had  happened ?  No  wajs  irritated,  but  still 
ascribing  all  to  Providence,  he  replied,  '  the  Lord's 
will  be  done  !  I  have  taken  up  my  cross  daily  since 
1  have  been  in  this  ark,  for  the  evil  spirit  hath  gof 
possession  of  the  sojourners.  I  have  buffetted  in 
vain !   ^nd  wrestled  in  vain !    I  have  reproved  in 
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vain!  and  for  this  Satan  hath  thrown  me  into 
the  lap  6f  lasciviousness ;  but  he  overcame  me 
not !  The  sickly  contents  of  a  diseased  stomach 
I  received  without  a  murmur !  Chased  into  the 
highest  parts  of  the  ship,  I  remained  unmoved ! 
jVIy  face  is  fractured,  yet  I  complain  not !  and 
to  conclude,  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  a 
wash-hand  basin  have  even  now  been  discharged 
upon  me ;  but,  heaven  be  praised !  Gamaliel  feels 
no  wrong  spirit  arise  within  him  !  No  :  I  pity  the 
evil  doer,  and  bhall  spend  part  of  the  night  in  pray- 
er for  his  pardon  and  repentr.nce.'  He  then  retir- 
ed, and  the  surgeon  coming  to  enquire  after  Mr, 
Pilson,  repeated  the  worthy  preacher's  conversa- 
tioQ. 

"  Amongst  the  ship's  crew  was  a  man  upwards 
of  six  feet  high,  and  proportionably  corpulent, 
whom  the  sailors  nicknamed  *  the  infant.''  I  think, 
it  was  the  fourth  night  after  the  late  disaster ;  the 
wind  blew  a  gale,  and  we  could  hear  the  Captain's 
hoarse  voice  in  execrations  louder  than  usual.  The 
cause  was  poor  Gamaliel,  who  having  made  a  con- 
vert of  the  infant,  they  were  discordantly  singing 
one  of  John  Wesley's  hymns  below,  when  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winds,  and  the  agitation  of  the  waves  re- 
quired the  infant's  attendance  above. 


The  itorm  increased,  and  from  the  clinking  of 
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the  pump,  it  was  evident  the  ship  made  water  very- 
fast.  Luckily  we  were  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Teneriffe,  and  when  day-light  appeared,  we  could 
plainly  distinguish  land,  although,  as  the  hurricane 
Still  continued,  there  was  danger  in  approaching  it. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  day  we  were  beating  a- 
about,  all  hands  to  the  pump,  and  that  was  scarcely- 
sufficient  to  keep  her  above  water  ;  but  in  the  even- 
ing the  wind  came  round,  and  we  made  land,  though 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  and  some  dan- 
ger we  reached  the  shore.  However  we  did  reach 
it,  and  with  one  accord  exclaimed '  thank  God !'  But 
Gamaliel  was  not  content  with  our  concise  thanks- 
giving ;  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  went  at  large  into 
the  business,  in  so  loud  a  key,  and  with  action  so 
energetic,  that  the  people  whom  our  arrival  had 
drawn  together,  kept  aloof,  supposing  him  to  be  in 
a  state  of  mental  derangement. 

"  Our  party  having  determined  to  take  the 
chance  of  some  other  vessel,  rather  than  proceed 
under  the  conduct  of  Captain  Cunningham,  had 
now  been  a  fortnight  on  the  island;  vihen  a  Jew 
picture  dealer,  who,  according  to  his  own  account, 
had  been  all  over  the  continent  collecting  paintings 
of  the  first  masters,  requested  we  would  visit  his 
collection.  Give  me  leave  to  premise,  my  good 
friends,"  continued  this  interesting  old  man,  "  that 
my  son-in-law  was  a  schemer — a  man  who  entered 
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with  childish  avidity  into  any  new  speculation,  how- 
ever eccentric,  but  without  possessing  perseveranco 
to  carry  one  of  his  projects  to  maturity.  This  fa- 
tal trait  in  his  character  I  was  unacquainted  with 
till  too  late  to  profit  by  the  knowledge,  otherwise 
myself  and  daughter  should  not  now  be  reduced  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  gaining  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence by  our  talents.  He  possessed  likewise  a 
temper  accessible  to  flattery,  which  a  crafty  knave 
might  turn  to  advantage  ;  and  this  the  Jew  but  too 
completely  accomplished,  by  persuading  St.  Clair 
that  his  judgment  was  sound,  and  his  taste  unques- 
tionable. By  borrowing  the  names  of  Reubens, 
Raphael,  Angelo,  Titian,  Guido,  «S:c.  and  assuring 
him  that  the  pictures  were  purchased,  at  an  im- 
mense expence,  from  the  gallery  of  some  prince,  or 
foreign  potentate — but  being  in  great  distress  for 
an  immediate  sum  of  money,  he  was  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  selling  them  to  great  loss,  and  that  his 
bargain  would  be  worth  thousands  when  once  land^ 
ed  in  England.  I  say,  by  such,  and  many  more 
arguments  not  necessary  to  mention,  my  infatuated 
eon  expended  five  thousand  pGunds  in  paint  and 
canvas,  which  in  London  were  to  fetch  treble  the 
sum. 

<*  Possessing  no  judgment  myself,  and  ignorant, 
as  I  said  before,  of  those  objectionable  features  in 
his  character  which  have  been  our  ruin ;  thinking 
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it  likewise  a  pity  to  baulk  him  in  the  first  step  of 
fortune's  ladder,  I  cheerfully  consented  to  advance 
the  needful  sum,  the  total  loss  of  which  has  given 
me  a  disgust  to  all  crazy  connoisseurs  in  painting, 
and  speculative  spendthrifts,  the  prey  of  the  crafty, 
and  the  laughing  stock  of  all  the  world. 

*'  One  of  these  pictures,  which  he  particularly 
depended  upon  for  making  his  fortune,  from  its  an- 
tiquity andthe  excellence  of  the  artist,  was  taken 
— so  said  the  Jew,  and  so  believed  my  son — from 
the  Vatican  at  Rome  by  Bonaparte's  army,  and 
and  purchased  by  him  unknown  to  the  conqueror. 
It  was  said  by  those  who  pretended  to  understand 
these  matters,  to  represent  the  whale  swallowing 
Jonah.  It  mis^ht  be  Jonah  swallowing  the  whale 
for  ought  I  knew  ;  for  to  common  observation  it 
represented  nothing  in  heaven  above,  nor  on  earth 
beneath.  Notwithstanding,  it  was  reckoned  cheap 
at  six  hundred  pounds,  and  St.  Clair  hugged  him- 
self on  the  possession  of  so  great  a  treasure. 

*'  As  soon  as  St.  Clair's  packages  were  complet- 
ed, he  thought  every  hour  lost  that  detained  him 
from  England,  and  was  calculating  upon  the  profits 
of  his  treasure — to  say  nothing  of  the  reputation  he 
should  acquire  by  introducing  to  the  knowledge  of 
his   countrymen   so   many  valuable   and  original 
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{)amtings— when  we  were  alarmed  by  a  violent  up- 
roar in  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

"  Leaving  my  son  involved  in  the  pleasures  of" 
multiplication,  I  proceeded  down  stairs,  and  beheld 
the  infant,  with  the  strength  of  Samson,  mowing 
down  his  shipmates  like  corn  before  the  sickle. 

**  His  conversion,  it  seems,  had  been  a  frequent 
subject  of  merriment,  both  to  the  Captain  and  his 
crew ;  but  one,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  had  on 
the  present  occasion  given  him  a  tweak  by  the  nose, 
to  try  how  far  he  had  advanced  in  Christian  humi- 
lity, which  says,  *  if  a  man  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  thy  left.'  Now  pulling  the  nose  appear- 
ed to  the  new  proselyte  a  quite  different  busi- 
ness. Had  he  been  disposed  to  adopt  the  letter 
of  the  command,  he  had  no  similar  feature  to  offer  ; 
so  the  only  thing  that  struck  him  at  the  present 
moment  was  retaliation,  and  after  that  prostration. 
Two  or  three  of  his  companions  advanced  to  the 
relief  o^  their  fallen  comrade,  and  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  Captain  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  an 
open  window  which  overlooked  the  scene  of  action, 
and  apparently  enjoying  it,  when  his  companion 
ienquired  '  who  the  brawny  fellow  was  that  dealt  his 
blows  with  such  good  effect  ?' 

"  '  Oh!'  replied  Cunningham,  *  that's  one  of  John 
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Wesley's  lambs.'  At  this  moment  the  pale  face  oF 
iGamaliel  appeared  at  another  window,  and  in  a  fee- 
ble voice  plaintively  exclaimed,  '  Cymon — Cymon 
-^come  out  from  amongst  them  Cymon  !  Let  the 
children  of  Beelzebub  buffet  one  another,  but  let  not 
thy  meekness  be  disturbed.' 

."  Cymon's  meekness  had,  however,  given  place 
(o  rage  :  the  lamb  had  fled,  and  the  lion  rampant 
usurped  his  place, 

<*  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  inci- 
dent, had  it  not  been  the  forerunner  of  a  separation 
between  the  new  made  saint  and  his  sinful  Captaiii ; 
for  Gamaliel  persuaded  him  to  leave  Mammon,  and 
cleave  to  righteousness — in  other  words,  to  quit  his 
ship,  and  adhere  to  his  fortunes. 

«<  Tlie  day  following  d  vessel  bound  for  Bristol 
touched  at  the  island,  in  which  we  took  our  pas- 
age,  and  without  further  disaster  landed  on  British 
ground. 

«'  St.  Clair  being  connected  in  Bristol,  both  by 
ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  easily  prevailed  upon 
ine  and  my  daughter,  who  could  have  little  choice 
in  a  country  to  which  we  were  strange,  to  settle 
there :  but  here  again  I  found  his  ideas  and  my 
tircurastances  by  nc  means  corresponded.    A  large 
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liouse  and  expensive  establishment  were  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  and  the  present  peace,  and  future 
comfort  of  me  and  my  child  were  sacrificed  to  ob- 
tain it. 

"  We  were  scarcely  settled,  when  an  advertise- 
ment insuring  a  certain  and  rapid  fortune  to  any 
gentleman  wlio  could  advance  four  thousand 
pounds,  caught  St.  Clair's  attention.  With  avidity 
he  sought  the  advertiser,  who  communicated  the 
whole  of  his  plans,  and  so  successfully  played  upoa 
tli.e  young  man's  reigning  foible — a  thirst  for  ele- 
vation— that  he  returned  home  elated  with  the  un- 
doubted certainty  of  rolling  in  wealth  by  the  simple 
means  of  extracting  salt  from  sea  water.  A  stran- 
ger to  the  Iraudful  villanies  and  swindling  tricks 
practised  no  where  more  successfully  than  in  this 
country,  I  agreed,  not  without  a  presentiment  of 
evil,  to  expend  the  remainder  of  my  once  ample 
property  in  buildings  necessary  to  carry  on  the  salt 
manufactory. 

*'  Meantime  Mr.  Goodall  sailed  for  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and,  as  St.  Clair  observed,  we  had  three 
irons  in  the  fire,  any  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to 
secure  us  a  splendid  competency.  Above  the  rest, 
he  depended  upon  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  the 
event  of  which  would  have  been  decided  ere  now, 
had  not  his  time  been  fully  occupied,  first  in  seeing 
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every  thing  prepared  for  Mr.  Goodall's  voyage,  an^ 
secondly  in  drawing  plans,  and  fixing  upon  a  pro- 
per and  convenient  site  for  the  projected  buildings; 
but  the  ship  had  now  sailed,  in  which  our  friend 
went  supercargo;  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost, 
he  hastened  to  London  with  his  paintings,  leaving 
Mr.  Fox,  the  advertiser,  to  complete  the  contracts, 
and  prepare  the  writings  during  his  absence. 

*'  I  dare  say  you  anticipate  the  failure  of  his  first 
speculation.  After  engaging  a  large  room  at  a 
considerable  expense,  and  arranging  the  pictures 
to  the  utmost  advantage,  the  day  of  sale  was  an- 
nounced, and  St.  Clair  attendeil,  unknown,  to  lis 
ten  to  the  lavish  praises  he  had  no  doubt  of  hearing 
from  every  judge  of  the  arts,  and  anticipating  with 
joyful  expectation  the  thousands  he  should  make 
by  the  disposal.  But  the  Jev,-  had  deceived  him  in 
every  circumstance.  The  same  paintings  had  more 
Ihan  once  been  exhibited  in  London  :  they  were 
the  works  of  inferior  artists,  and  did  not  sell  for  as 
many  hundreds  as  he  had  given  thousands.  The 
most  mortifying  circumstance  was  the  grand  repre- 
sentation of  Jonah  and  the  whale,  done  by  Reu- 
bens. When  the  filth  with  which  it  had  been  de- 
ceptively povercd  was  removed,  it  proved  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  sign,  which  for  years  had  hung 
against  a  Dutch  vintner's  house,  of  St.  George  and 
the  dragon !    This  discovery,  and  the  mortifying 
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*i)sen'ations  thereby  caused,  hurt  St.  Clair  more,  I 

believe,   than  the  loss  of  the  money ;  fur  to  a  vain 

■  an  nothing  is  so  grievous  as  convicted  ignorance. 

"  Fox  had  been  indefatigable  during  his  absence, 
and  money  alone  was  wanting  to  carry  on  the  build- 
in^'  with  vigour  and  spirit.  This  I  did  not  long 
withhold,  from  a  conviction,  that  though  the  busi- 
ness should  be  less  productive  than  we  exjfected, 
the  premises  would  at  anytime  fetch  their  value. 
Here  again  we  were  destined  to  be  the  dupes  of  vil- 
lany ;  for  no  sooner  was  this  plausible  hypocrite 
invested  with  the  stipulated  four  thousand  pounds, 
than  he  absconded,  leaving  us  to  repent  at  leisure 
of  the  weakness  and  folly  which  entrusted  so  large 
d  sum  to  a  stranger.  I  have  frequently  reflected 
with  astonishment  upon  my  credulity;  and  yo«# 
Mr.  Romney,  knowing  more  of  the  world,  at  least 
the  world  in  England,  must  wonder  how  I  could 
be  so  besotted — so  foolishly  weak  as  this  action  be- 
speaks ;  but  you  should  know  the  man  I  had  to 
deal  with  before  you  can  be  a  conjpetent  judge  whe- 
ther my  fault  was  not  a  venial  one.  To  the  utmost 
plausibility  of  manner  was  added  so  much  apparent 
openness  and  candour,  that  I  flatter  myself  I  was 
not  the  only  person  who  could  have  been  deceived 
by  appearances. 

•'  About  this  time  Emma  presented  her  husband 
E  2 
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wkh  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  St.  Clair  received 
them  rapturously,  so  rapturously,  that  they  had  the 
power  of  Mreaning  him  from  those  expensive  pur- 
suits, which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  succeeded  his 
ruinous  speculations.  Serious  reflection  for  the 
first  time  pointed  out  the  probability  of  a  larger  fa- 
mily, and  the  thousands  of  which  they  had  been 
robbed,  either  by  his  own  foolishness,  or  the  villa- 
ny  of  tho%ehehad  trusted.  With  a  look  of  concern 
and  humility  I  n-jvcr  before  saw  him  adopt,  he  be- 
sought my  advice,  and  begged  me  to  point  out  some 
path  whereby  he  might  retrieve  our  circumstances, 
and  make  amends  to  me  and  my  daughter  for  the 
money  he  had  so  wickedly  squandered  Alas!  his 
repentance  and  wiuh  of  amendment  came  too  late. 
Of  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  brought  from  Ja- 
maica, a  very  £ew  hundreds  remained,  and  I  sus- 
pected the  outstanding  bills  would  amount  to  no 
inconsiderable  sum :  retrenchment,  therefore,  was 
the  only  mode  we  had  to  pursue.  To  engage  in 
traffic  was  now  beyond  our  power,  for  want  of  the 
means  to  facilitate  it ;  and  unless  Mr.  Goodall  made 
a  prosperous  voyage,  our  future  prospects  were 
gloomy  and  deplorable:  but  to  this  we  trusted  for 
future  provision  and  comfort;  and  as  St.  Clair's 
contrition  presented  him  in  a  new  and  more  favour- 
able light,  I  hoped  his  experience,  though  dearly 
purchased,  would  be  attended  with  effects  the  niost 
.salutary. 
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"  Considerably  more  than  twelve  months  had 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Goodall's  departure,  and  we  hour- 
ly looked  for  bis  arrival — the  expectation  of  which 
alone  had  kept  St.  Clair  out  of  a  jail,  for  his  debts 
of  various  kinds  exceeded  any  thing  I  could  have 
an  idea  of — when  a  sailor  brought  us  the  heart-rend- 
ing intelligence  '  that  ship,  cargo,  and  crew  were 
lost !  and  that  he  alone  escaped  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe.' 

•*  This  fatal  intelligence,  so  unexpected,  and  sud- 
denly communicated,  nearly  proved  a  death  blow  to 
St.  Clair;  and  to  its  terrible  effects  on  himself,  I 
Tttribute  my  daughter's  more  than  feminine  forti- 
tude.  She  consoled  us  under  our  present  calamity, 
and  poitited  out  a  more  cheerful  prospect  in  future  : 
she  set  before  our  eyes  the  ills  which  had  really 
happened,  and  painted  those  which  might  have  be- 
fallen us ;  '  and  though  the  former,'  she  continued,  ' 
«  are  fraught  with  pain  and  poverty,  these  are  evils 
of  a  trifling  nature,  compared  to  the  substantial  mi- 
sery which  death,  had  it  visited  our  own  httle  circle, 
would  have  caused.' 

«*  Though  this  was  but  negative  consolation,  it 
had  the  desired  effect.  St.  Clair  was  thankful  for 
the  blessings  still  within  his  reach,  and  vowed  to 
tieserve  them,  by  devoting  his  health  and  strength 
to*  the  support  of  objects  so  really  dear  to  him. 
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Before  this  worthy  design,  however,  could  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  another  calamity  befel  us.  The 
loss  of  the  vessel,  on  which  it  was  well  known  my 
son  built  for  redemption,  became  generally  talked 
of,  and  the  upholsterer  who  furnished  the  house  ar- 
rested him  for  the  amount.  This  transaction 
brought  to  light  another  proof  of  St.  Clair's  culpa- 
bility. I  had  given  some  months  before  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  discharge  this  man's  bill ;  but  th©. 
money  had  been  employed  in  another  silly  bpecula- 
tioii,  which  having  failed,  was  concealed  from  us 
ujitil  the  present  alarming  crisis. 

**  Emma  accompanied  her  husband  to  London, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  King's  Bench, 
whilst  I  remained  at  Bristol  to  settle  his  affairs  as 
well  as  I  could  ;  which  having  concluded  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  every  one  except  the  up^  olsterer,  who 
v/ould  not  hear  of  a  composition,  I  followed  my  un- 
fortunate family  to  town  with  fifty  pounds,  all  that 
remained  of  our  once  comfortable  fortune.  For 
twelvemonths,  during  which  my  daughter  brought . 
forth  another  lovely  boy,  we  contrived  to  exist, 
though  the  small  sum  I  saved  from  the  wreck  was 
expended  in  half  the  time  :  but  fortunately  being 
an  excellent  penman,  and  withal  writing  very  quick, 
I  found  employment,  and  by  that  means  obtained 
money  sufficient  to  administer  to  our  own  necessi- 
ties, and  something  to  spare  for  the  prisoner.    But- 
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even  this  resource  failed  us.  The  rheumatism, 
which  had  been  flying  about  all  winter,  in  the  spring 
settled  in  my  right  hand,  and  rendered  my  pen  use- 
less. During  several  weeks  our  situation  was  truly 
deplorable,  although  my  daughter,  besides  nursing 
and  taking  care  of  three  children,  found  time  to 
employ  her  needle. 

"  After  a  day  in  which  nothing  more  nourishing 
than  bread  and  w  ater  had  passed  our  lips,  Emma 
proposed  the  plan  which  for  the  last  three  months 
has  supplied  six  people  with  the  necessaries,  if  not 
the  comforts  of  life.  For  several  weeks,  owing  to 
my  continued  lameness,  I  could  only  act  the  part 
of  her  protector ;  but  with  the  warm  weather  my 
strength  returned,  and  since  that  period  we  have 
spent  our  evenings  in  the  manner  you  witnessed ; 
and  though  the  employment  is  attended  with  morti- 
fying humiliation,  we  are  thankful  for  even  such 
means  of  providing  for  a  young,  a.helpless  family,, 
and  their  imprisoned  parent,*' 

There  was  in  the  narrative  of  this  worthy  man 
such  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  sorrow,  and  he  related 
the  comic  parts  of  it  with  so  much  genuine  humour, 
that  laughter  was  irresistible-,  and  Ann  was  obliged 
ta  acknowledge,  "  that  their  adventures  on  board 
the  Kitty  would  have  lost  much   of  their  effect  if 
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.related  by  a  less  able  historian  than  Mr.  Onnontl 
had  proved  himself." 

"  Yes/'  replied  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  "  I  kiiow  exactly 
how  far  my  powers  of  narrative  extend ;  and  hav- 
ing made  a  tolerable  impre»!sion  in  the  foregoing 
part,  I  was  fearful  of  destroying  it  by  an  attempt 
to  which  I  knew  myself  inadequate." 

"  You  have  n^ver  met  with  the  good  methodist, 
I  suppose,  since  you  left  the  sliip  together,"  observ- 
ed I. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  replied  St.  Clair.  "  No  longer  ago 
than  last  Sunday,  as  my  daughter  and  I  were  tak- 
ing a  walk,  the  first  time  we  have  relaxed  in  that 
way  since  our  arrival  in  town,  we  stumbled  by  ac- 
cident upon  a  small  conventicle,  and  knowing  we 
could  lift  up  our  minds  as  fervently  in  such  a  place, 
as  if  surrounded  by  the  imposing  grandeur  of  a  ca- 
thedral, M-e  walked  in  at  the  moment  our  fellow 
passenger,  the  simple  hearted  Gamaliel  Gibson,  was 
fmishing  his  pi  aver.  The  day  was  uncommonly 
fine^ — the  earth  had  produced  her  fruits  abundantly, 
and  in  due  season — the  papers  teemed  with  ac- 
counts from  every  quarter  of  the  prospect  of  au* 
tumnal  plenty.  Judge  then  our  surprise  when  the 
clerk,  who  proved  to  be  Cymon  the  infant,  with 
true  nasal  twang  led  out  the  hymn  i\£  follows : — 
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•  Oh  !  what  a  dreary  land  is  this, 
'  That  yields  h5  no  supply!' 

•*  I  looked  with  astonishment  at  Emma.  She  re- 
turned a  smile  of  like  import — and  I  mentally  ex- 
claimed, *  surely  this  is  a  most  ungratei'al  return 
for  the  blessings  with  which  Providence  crowns  this 
happy  land,  and  as  unLke  thanks^ivnig  as  any  sen- 
tence I  ever  heard,  either  in  a  rehgious  or  a  profane 
assembly.' 

"  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  we  waited  to  speak 
to  our  former  shipmates.  Gamaliel  appeared  sin- 
cerely rejoiced  to  see  us ;  the  overflowings  of  which 
I  attributed  to  our  being  found  in  this  particular 
place ;  for  he  had  Uie  salvation  of  mank'ud  very 
near  his  heart,  and  where  was  conversion,  to  his 
own  creed,  so  likely  to  be  effected  as  in  hi©  own 
chapel  ? 

"  Cymon,  to  his  welcome,  subjoined  a  hiarty 
wish  that  we,  like  him,  should  become  as  little  chil- 
dren ;  •  for  of  such.'  he  continued,  <  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.' " 

*'  The  last  time  you  were  here,"  observed  Ann, 
"  you  mentioned  a  prospect  of  future  comfort ;  m;:y 
we  be  informed  of  what  nature  ? 

"Certainly.  An  act  of  insolvency  is  expected 
soon  to  take  place,   and  my  husband  once  more  at 
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liberty,  hopes,  through  the  medium  of  friends,  ta 
obtain  a  situation  in  the  East  India  House.'*" 

This  literally  happened ;  and  I  hope  fatal  and 
dear  bought  experience  hath  convmceil  St.  Clair  of 
the  folly  of  those  speculative  pursuits,  which  re- 
duced the  venerable  Ormond  and  his  amiable 
daughter  to  the  irksome  and  degrading  situation  in 
which  I  first  found  them — a  situation  not-  more  re- 
pulsive to  female  delicacy,  than  painful  to  the  feel- 
ings of  wounded  pride  and  parenlal  affectioji. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

''LOST  AND  FOUND." 

Allingiiam. 

jver  fearful." 
MeasureJ'or  Measure. 


JLVEllY  probable  means  of  obtaining-  a  subsistence 
in  London,  or  indeed  any  wbere  else,  unless  from 
itinerant  theatrical  attempts,  which  for  years  it  had 
been  my  wish  to  relinquish,  seemed  now  at  an  end. 
All  the  pains,  anxiety,  and  trouble  I  had  undergone, 
not  through  any  motive  of  enterprise  or  ambition, 
but,  if  possible,  by  mental  and  corporeal  struggle* 
to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  had  proved  abortive  ; 
and  instead  of  adding  to  my  pecuniary  resources, 
liad  considerably  diminisJied  them. 

Amongst  my  theatrical  friends,  Mr.  Maddocks  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  his  good  hearted,  amia- 
ble wife,  conducted  themselves,  during  our  resi- 
dence in  London,  with  unparalleled  kindness.  Hos- 
|?itable  as.iudeed  theatrical  people  in  general  are, 
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it  seemed  as  if  my  interest  was  their  own  ;  for  they 
were  continually  endeavouring  to  hit  upon  some- 
thing that  might  be  of  service  to  me.  Tlirough  his 
recommendation  several  sets  of  the  Itinerant  were 
sold ;  and  one  day  he  informed  me  the  veteran 
Moody  wished  to  peruse  the  work,  adding,  "  he  is 
very  rich,  and  will  doubtless  purchase  a  set."  His 
endeavours  were,  however,  in  this  instance  fruitless. 
Moody  did  me  the  honour  to  read  the  volumes,  and 
expressed  much  satisfaction  ;  but  returned  them 
wdth  thanks,  and  hopes  "  that  the  latter  years  df  the 
author's  life  would  be  more  prosperous  than  the 
former."     *'  Words — words  !" 

My  countenance,  from  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, doubt'ess  discovered  strong  symptoms  of 
woe;  (for  I  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  tlie 
semblance  of  happiness,  so  necessary  to  success  in 
this  hypocritical  age)  and  though  I  well  knew  that 
to  make  known  my  distress  would  in  general  only 
subject  me  to  contempt,  yet  the  torturing  reflec- 
tion, that  the  produce  of  my  literary  labours  wa« 
lessening  daily,  and  that  my  dramatic  efforts  as  an 
author,  on  which  I  built  so  much,  were  for  the  pre- 
sent useless,  drove  sleep  from  my  pillow,  and -smiles 
from  my  face.  Strongly  feeling  my  own  situation, 
I  fancied  my  acquaintance  evinced  symptoms  of 
shyness,  and  rather  avoided  than  sought  my  com- 
^ny  as  heretofore.     This  tended  in  no  femall  de- 
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gree  to  heighten  my  mortification,  and  I  could  not 
help  likening  myself  to  a  dog  with  a  tin  can  at  his 
tail :  every  cur  joins  in  the  pursuit,  and  his  tor- 
ments are  aggravated  even  by  his  own  species. 

The  late  Reverend  John  R ,  rector  of  Fob- 
bing in  Essex,  was  my  father's  brother  ;  ''  but  no 
more  like  ray  father  than  I  to  Hercules."  Dying, 
he  left  tAvo  children.  The  son  went  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  returned  with  a  fortune  which  acquired 
him  the  appellation  of  the  Nabob.  The  daughter 
married  the  Honourable  John  Leeson,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  is  settled  there. 

The  Nabob,  at  the  period  I  am  now  writing,  Jiad 
a  splendid  establishment  in  Baker  street,  Portman 
Square,  and  kept  the  very  first  company,  not  ex- 
cepting the  royal  brothers. — What  will  not  the  re- 
putation of  riches  accomplish  ? 

The  relative  situation  in  which  we  stood,  and  the 
obligations  his  father  owed  to  mine  ere  he  possessed 
a  living,  led  me  to  hope  he  would  at  least  be  glad 
to  see  me  ;  and  there  was  a  possibility  that,  so  con» 
nested,  he  might  serve  me. 

Tl>e  reception  I  met  with  from  Sir  William 
Heathcote  might  have  taught  me  the  folly  of  intro- 
ducing poor  relations  to  rich  ones;  but  I  flattered 
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myself  the  present  case  was  too  dissimilar  to  be  at* 
tended  with  the  like  effects.  The  ties  of  consan- 
guinity were  nearly  worn  out  in  the  case  of  the  ba* 
ronet :  besides,  he  was,  from  accidental  situation, 
placed  considerably  above  my  sphere.  But  the 
Nabob  and  I,  as  brother's  children,  were  upon  an 
equality,  except  what  arose  from  the  possession  of 
property  ;  and  that,  in  a  sensible  mind,  should  ra- 
ther produce  kindness,  and  a  wish  to  serve  those 
less  favoured,  than  pride  and  overweening  arro- 
gance. Could  I  have  conjectured  that  this  cousin 
of  mine  possessed  as  little  feeling  as  delicacy,  I 
should  have  been  as  much  above  seeking  the  ac- 
quaintance, as  he  was  of  allowing  it.  But  ignorant 
of  his  character,  I  condescended  to  bend  to  stern 
necessity,  and  knock  at  the  great  man's  door. 

Two  powdered  puppies  in  laced  liveries  adorned 
the  hall,  and  doubtless  taking  me  lor  a  person  of 
more  consequence  than  I  really  was,  with  much 
lackey-like  politeness  answered,  "  their  master  was 
from  home."  The  words  were  grateful  to  my  ears 
at  the  moment ;  but  having  once  embarked  in  the 
Nabob  hunt,  I  thought  it  cowardly  to  give  up  the 
chace,  and  accordingly  left  my  card,  and  a  message 
that  I  should  call  again  at  two  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day.  True  to  my  appointment,  I  walked  up 
Baker  IStreet,  and  as  I  passed  the  window  of  my 
purse-proud  relative,  perceived  a  cad-nverous.  dingy 
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looking  being,  about  my  own  age,  standing  at  it. 
*'  Perhaps,"  thinks  I,  as  I  assailed  the  dOor,  "  this 
man  of  wealth  is  likewise  a  man  of  feeling :  they  are 
certainly  not  incompatible,  and  he  is  evidently  at 
home  to  receive  me."  Adjusting  my  cravat,  and 
pulling  down  my  wrist-bands,  I  was  prepared  to 
enter,  after  the  usual  enquiry,  when  the  same  ser- 
vant, who  politely  denied  his  master  the  preceding 
day,  repeated  exactly  the  same  words,  but  in  a 
manner,  and  with  a  tone  so  altered,  that  I  could 
have  crammed  the  palpable  falsehood  down  his 
throat,  had  I  not  in  the  same  moment  recollected 
that  he  was  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others— the 
mere  echo  of  his  master's  voice,  and  no  more  an- 
swerable for  the  lie  in  question  than  for  the  colour 
of  his  livery.  He  was  as  much  obliged  to  repeat 
the  one  as  to  wear  the  other. 

"  John,"  thought  I,  as  I  left  the  house,  "  ihoii 
art  a  chip  of  the  old  block — a  partaker  of  the  fami- 
ly leaven !  The  pride  of  thy  mother,  ( on  whom  I 
called  in  Nottingham  Place  to  procure  her  son's 
address)  and  the  swelling  pulpit  pomp  of  thy  father, 
will  never  want  a  legitimate  heir  whilst  thou  art  in 
existence," 

Mrs.  Leeson,  his  sister,  I  have  pride  and  pleasure 
in  saying,  bears  no  mental  resemblance  to  her  bro- 
ther.    Though  raised  by  marriage  as  far  above  the 
f2 
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parson's  son,  as  be  thinks  himself  above  me,  her 
mind  retains  all  that  suavity  of  manner — that  un- 
affected sweetness  of  disposition,  which  elevates  her 
more — much  more,  in  my  opinion,  than  her  alliance 
with  the  noble  house  of  Miltown. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  my  readers  with  this 
family  anecdote,  but  have  treated  John  with  the 
silent  coiitempt  he  deserves,  had  we  not  stumbled 
upon  each  other  a  short  time  afterwards  at  Chel- 
tenham ;  and  without  introducing  him  in  this  place, 
the  meeting  in  Gloucestershire  would  have  been 
unintelligible ;  but  for  the  present  I  take  leave  of 
the  Nabob  "  with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  meet 


At  this  period  a  singular  circumstance  introduc- 
ed me  to  the  knowledge  of  a  person,  for  whose  con- 
cerns I  afterwards  became  greatly  anxious.  If  my 
reader  feels  only  half  the  interest  I  felt  for  him,  he 
will  not  regret  the  acquaintance  ;  and  as  he  is  one 
way  cr  other  connected  with  a  great  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing memoirs,  I  shall  be  as  particular  as  possible 
in  describing  him. 

One  day,  returning  from  the  city,  I  called,  as  was 
my  daily  custom,  at  a  coffee-house.  Unfortunate- 
ly, as  it  afterwards  proved,  this  was  one  in  which  I 
was  a  total  stranger.     Having  seated  myself  at  the 
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upper  end  of  the  room,  I  threw  a  casual  glance  a- 
round,  when  my  eye  was  attracted  by  an  individual 
(the  only  person  in  the  apartment  besides  myself) 
of  uncommon  appearance  in  the  opposite  box.  His 
age  might  be  thirty.  He  was  tall,  and  of  a  spare 
habit,  with  features  of  great  intelligeace ;  rather 
long  visaged,  large  black  and  sparkling  eyes,  and 
eyebrows  nearly  approaching  to  red.  On  the  top 
of  his  head — for  it  did  not  half  cover  it — rested  a 
black  bob  wig,  bushy  and  shining  like  a  Rumford 
stove  newly  polished;  a  threadbare  black  coat, 
bleached  nankeen  small  clothes,  and  silk  stockings, 
visibly  darned  in  many  places,  completed  his  ap- 
pearance. But  though  poverty  marked  the  outline, 
the  picture  was  clean,  and  neatly  finished.  An  ex- 
pression of  vivacity  was  visible  in  his  eye,  and 
though  traces  of  melancholy  pervaded  his  counte- 
nance, a  second  glance  convinced  me  that  sadness 
was  not  its  original  charactet. 

For  a  while  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  in 
deep  thought,  then  started  up,,  as  if  to  shake  off  re- 
flection ;  now  rung  the  bell  ;  but  when  the  waiter 
laid  a  small  chop,  with  half  a  pint  of  red  port,  be- 
fore hira,  no  power  of  feature  could  restrain  a  smile. 
First  he  eyed  the  pork — then  the  attendant— rub- 
bed his  chin— turned  up  his  eyes — and,  with  a  kind 
of  half  serious  sigh,  enquired  '<  wliat  do  you  charge 
for  this  chop  ?" 
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*<  Sevenpence  halfpenny,  sir." 

"  Urn  ! — Sevenpence  halfpenny ;  and  half  a  pint 
of  wine,  fifteen  pence  !  Urn  !  Heigh  ho  !  Durum 
telum  necessitas." 

He  then  began  to  eat,  and  in  one  minute  the 
plate  was  cleared,  and  the  small  portion  of  wine 
nearly  finished.  Although  I  pretended  to  be  read- 
ing, to  conceal  the  scrutinizing  curiosity  with  which 
I  was  impelled  to  observe  his  motions,  my  eyes 
never  lost  sight  of  their  object ;  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  hasty,  and  somewhat  scanty  meal,  the 
movement  of  his  lips  convinced  me  he  was  talking 
to  himself.  At  length,  seeming  to  forget  both  time 
and  place  in  the  ardour  of  feeling,  he  burst  forth 
into  the  following  soliloquy :. — ''  Oh  !  ye  swarm  of 
unfortunates  !  Ye  poor  naked  wreiehes !  who  spin 
your  brains  to  cobwebs,  and  wear  out  your  skeleton 
forms  in  vain  attendance  at  the  proud  bookseller's 
levee — who,  with  bloated  countenance,  and  imperi- 
ous voice,  from  the  adjoining  room  exclaims,  *  let 
him  call  again' — I  pity  you!  From  experience  I 
pity  you  1  *  Call  again  !^  methinks  I  hear  repeated 
in  a  feeble  tone;  *  Good  God  !  I  left  the  manuscript 
three  weeks  ago,  altered  and  revised  according  to 
instruction  !  Pray,  sir,  speak  to  your  master — re- 
quest a  few  shillings  in  advance — I  am  fatigued  with 
walking,  and  faint  for  want  of  nourishment !'  '  John/ 
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exclaims  the  same  voice  from  the  inner  room,  '  is 
the  carriage  ready  ?  Drive  to  the  London  tavern  ; 
I  shall  be  too  late  for  the  livery  dinner.'  And  a- 
way  rolls  the  manufacturer  of  other  people's  brains, 
to  feast  on  the  profits  of  starved  erudition,  and  fat- 
ten on  the  fruits  of  genius  in  distress." 

Perceiving  he  had  attracted  my  attention,  he 
poured  the  residue  of  the  wine  into  his  glass,  and 
bowing,  said,  <'  Sir,  your  good  health.  You  seem 
surprised  that  the  effervescence  of  wounded  feelings 
should  thus  burst  forth.  But  it's  my  way :  I  some- 
times think  aloud — '  the  galled  jade  will  wince.'  " 

'*  Then  I  presume,  sir,  you  speak  from  experi- 


"  Dreadful  experience !  But  though  heart-rend- 
ing, 'tis  no  uncommon  case.  The  muses  is  a  hard 
service  :  they  allow  their  followers  very  little  rest, 
and  still  less  food.  You  observed  this  poor  cruet  of 
wine — you  saw  me  just  now  in  contact  with  a  small 
chop.  I  thank  God  for  both,  though  it  is  the  first 
connexion  of  the  kind  I  have  had  these  two  days. 
I  feed  upon  air,  sir — the  camelions  dish — ^you  can- 
not feed  capons  so." 

As  I  had  entered  the  tavern  merely  to  skim  over 
the  papers  before  dinner,  to  call  for  wine  that  I 
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could  not  drink  would  have  been  useless  ;  to  leave 
this  eccentric  character  impossible :  I  therefore  or- 
dered a  chop,  and  requested  the  stranger  to  par- 
take. "  Sometime,  sir,"  I  continued,  "  having 
elapsed  since  your  last  connexion,  as  3"ou  were 
pleased  to  stile  it,  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  relish 
another." 

With  a  look  of  astonishment,  he  replied,  "  is  it 
possible  ?   You  are  from  the  country  I  presume." 

"  Why,  yes.  My  chief  residence  is  Liverpool ; 
London,  however,  for  the  last  six  months  has  been 
my  abode." 

"  So  "long  in  this  scene  of  depravity,  and  yet  re- 
tain feeling  enough  to  ask  a  man  to  eat  with  you, 
merely  because  he  is  hungry  and  poor!"  As  he 
spoke,  methought  I  saw  a  tear  glisten  in  his  eye ; 
but  the  appearance  of  dinner  gave  it  time  to  sub- 
side. For  a  few  minutes  silence  prevailed ;  at 
length  my  guest  observed,  *'  no  person  can  relish 
good  eating  and  drinking  so  well  as  those  who  have 
known  the  want  of  it.  Every  thing  has  its  use, 
even  starvation.  Had  I  not  been  in  poet's  corner 
for  the  last  two  days,  this  second  course,  which  you 
have  so  generously  supplied,  would  have  wanted 
the  welcome  I  am  so  well  inclined  to  give  it.  With 
your  leave,  sir,  I'll  replenish." 
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"  Certainly — by  all  means — pray  help  yourself^ 
sir.  But  may  I  beg  leave  to  ask  what  you  mean  by 
poet's  corner  ?" 

"  Doubtless  you  know,    sir,  that  our  first-rate 
literary  characters,  when  they  are  dead,  find  snug 
lying  in    the   abbey,    and  that  costly  monuments 
celebrate  their  fame,  who,  whilst  living,  suffered 
neglect,  and  mortification,  and  gr^iing  want.     But 
so  it  is ;  we  never  know  a  man's  worth,  at  least  ne- 
ver duly  appreciate  it,  until  he  is  dead.     This  mor- 
numental  display  of  departed  talent  is  called  poet's 
corner ;  but  that,  yqu  will  naturally  suppose,  is  not 
the  place  I  allude  to.     No,  sir — the  spot  I  was  go- 
ing to  describe,  your  living  poet's  corner,  is  not  pye 
corner — nor  pudding  comer — nor  the  snug  corner 
of  a  box  at  a  tavern  :  no,  no  !    It  is  the  corner  of  a 
dismal  garret — it  is  the  corner  of  a  spunging-house 
— it  is  the  corner  of  a  bookseller's  cold  lobby — in 
short,  sir,   it  is  a  corner  I  would  advise  you  to  shun 
if  you  have  any  respect  for  your  bowels.    You  don't 
eat,  sir.     Your  attention  is  taken  up  perhaps  by  my 
wonderful  prowess  ;   but  I  make  it .  a  rule  to  eat 
heartily  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity,  because 
it  seldom  occurs.     With  your  leave,  sir,   I'll   give 
you  a  sentiment ;  nothing  relishes  a  glass  of  wine 
more.     '  May  honest  genius  never  know  the  want 
of  a  dinner.'  " 
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Wine,  'tis  said,  brings  forth  the  natural  qualities 
©f  the  heart :  it  is  represented  as  a  kind  of  touch- 
stone by  which  a  man's  real   disposition  may  be 
brought  to  the  test ;  and  I  believe  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  will  be  found  right.     Judging  by  this  rule, 
my  guest  appeared  to  possess  an  expanded  heart, 
and  a  mind  well  cultivated.     Sometimes,  indeed,  I 
observed  a  want  of  connexion,   an  alrupt  running 
off  from  one  subject  to  another,  which  I  concluded 
— for  we  must  draw  conclusions  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other— arose  from  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  pro- 
bably caused  by  distress  of  a  mental  kind.     That 
his  pecuniary  resources  were  at  a  low  ebb,  he  had 
candidly  confessed,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  gave 
me  to  understand  that  poverty  alone  could  never 
conquer  a  spirit  whose  native  energies  were  of  no 
common  kind  ;  and  the  vivacity  which  at  intervals 
sparkled  in  his  eye,  convinced  me  he  was  intended 
for  one  of  nature's  happiest  works.     From  perusing 
his  countenance,   I  began  to  reflect  on  the  world's 
injustice  in  suffering  a  man  of  no  mean  talents,  and 
liberally  educated,  to  wear  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  neglect.     This  reflection  naturally  produc- 
ed another,  less  favourable  to  my  new  acquaint- 
ance :  suspicion  began  to  whisper  doubts  of  his  cha- 
racter— to  suspect  his  integrity — genius,  if  aided 
by  industry,  could  never  lack  eiy^ouragemfciit,   if 
principle  and  practice  were  what  they  ought  to  be. 
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These  conclusions,  though  the  work  of  a  moment, 
acted  with  the  power  of  conviction,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  make  further  enquiry  into  his  hfe  and  opi- 
nions, before  I  gave  them  that  iraphcit  credit  which 
first  impressions  are  not  always  warranted  in  be- 
stowing ;  otherwise  in  a  place  like  London,  where 
impostures  and  deceptions  of  enormous  magnitude 
are  daily  practised,  I  might  fall  mto  some  well  plan- 
ned snare,  which  caution  and  prudence  would  have 
prevented. 

Our  repast  being  over,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
ringing  for  the  waiter,  when  he  gently  laid  hold  of 
ray  arm,  saying,  "  do  not,  sir,  if  you  please,  ring 
as  yet."  Then  gathering  with  scrupulous  care  all 
the  fragments  which  remained,  and  folding  them  in 
his  handkerchief,  added,  as  he  squeezed  them  into 
his  pocket,  *'  a  remnaat  of  all  should  be  saved."  I 
smiled,  but  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
action  on  any  principle  but  extreme  poverty. 
"  There  is  an  old  adage,  sir,"  continued  he,  *f  and 
a  very  good  one,  *  love  me,  love  ray  dog.'  You 
have  rendered  me  a  service  of  love,  and  I  hope  you 
will  extend  it  to  poor  Vigo.  Vigo,  sir,  is  the  only 
friend  I  now  have.  I  love  him,  and,"  heaving  a 
deep  sigh,  "  my  poor  Mary  loved  him :  he  will 
wag  his  tail  in  token  of  gratitude  for  these  crumbs, 
and  I  trust  you  will  not  reprove  me  for  providing  a 
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faithful  animal  with  a  repast  he  too  often  feels  the 
want  of." 

Had  this  man  tried  the  various  strings  that  vi- 
brate on  the  instrument  called  the  soul,  he  could 
not  have  found  one  in  unison  with  my  feelings 
equal  to  this.  Vigo  it  seems  was  his  dog,  in  all 
probability  as  much  in  want  of  a  dinner  as  his  mas- 
ter ;  and,  unlike  the  generality  of  his  fellow  men, 
in  the  midst  of  temporary  comfort,  he  forgot  not 
*the  wants  of  his  faithful  friend  and  companion. 

This  instance,  of  humanity  attached  me  to  him 
more  than  ever :  suspicion  flew  before  it ;  and  tak- 
ing his  hand,  I  exclaimed,  "  may  the  God  who 
made  poor  Vigo,   supply  his  master  with  means  as 
extensive  as  his  benevolence !"    This  unexpected 
ejaculation  had  a  visible  effect  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  poor  poet's  countenance  :  he  would  h»ve  laugh- 
ed it  off,  but  the  attempt  produced  a  kind  of  convul- 
sive motion,  which  could  neither  be  called  laughing 
>Tor  crying,  biit  a  mixture  of  both  :  tlien ^taking  out 
his  pocket-book,  he  wrote  his  name  and  address, 
and  laying  it  before  me,  said,   "  should  you  visit 
me,  it  will  be  an  act  of  kindness,  but  not  of  conde- 
scension :  poverty  is  no  crime,  nor  yet  a  disgrace  ; 
ignorance,  avarice,  and  folly  think  otherwise ;  but 
sense,  reason,  religion,  and  philosophy  know  better. 
I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,"  continued  he,  taking  up 
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his  hat,  '•  but  Vigo  wants  his  dinner,  and  since  I 
have  becH  fortunate  enough  to  procure  it  for  hira, 
I  shall  hasten  with  all  possible  despatch  to  relieve 
his  urgent  wants." 

I  had  called  for  more  wine,  in  hopes  of  prolong- 
ing the  interview,  for  I  wished  lo  know  more  of  him. 
I  wanted — in  short,  I  wanted  to  serve  him  ;  but  at 
present  was  without  a  clue  to  direct  me.  A  thought 
that  moment  struck  me  as  likely  to  detain  him. 
"  Give  me  leave,"  said  I,  "  without  being  thought 
inquisitive,  to  ask  a  single  question  ere  you  go.  If, 
as  you  say,  your  dog  is  your  onl}'^  friend,  who  is  the 
person  you  spoke  of  under  the  name  of  Mary  ?" 
His  countenance  changed  to  deep  thoughtfulness. 
"  Excuse  me,"  I  continued,  "  I  fear  I  am  giving 
you  pain  ;  but  when  you  mentioned  that  name,  I 
concluded  you  had  a  wife  or  daughter  who  was  dear 
to  you." 

"  Dear  ! '  repeated  he.  Oh  !  how  dear !  This," 
taking  a  miniature  picture  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
"  is  as  like  her  as  painting  can  express  ;  but  no  co- 
louring— no  words — no  imagination  can  give  you 
an  idea  bf  her  mental  excellence.  *Twas  once  set 
in  gold ;  but  my  necessities  have  reduced  its  ex- 
trinsic value,  as  you  see  :  this  bit  of  ivory  is  all  that 
remains  to  me  of  my  poor  Mary ;  but,  thank  hea- 
ven, vitce  sjimma  brevis." 

VOL.  5.  G 
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His  heart  now  became  so  full  that  he  with  diffi- 
culty repeated  the  last  sentence  ;  and  to  cliange  so 
painful  a  subject,  I  insisted  upon  his  taking  another 
glass  of  wine,  as  the  only  immediate  antidote  to  un- 
availing sorrow. 

"  You  are  right,  sir.     It  is  unavailing,   and  wine 
may  for  the  moment  blunt  the  sharp  edge  of  acute 
feeling ;  yet  it  will  return  with  redoubled  force, 
and,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  bear  down  all  before  it." 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  ch  ange  than 
this  unlucky  enquiry  wrought  in  ray  before  voluble 
companion.     He  became  in  a  moment  heavy,  de- 
jected, and  taciturn  ;  and  as  I  found  he  was  a  kind 
of  sensitive  plant,  shrinking  from  the  rude  touch  of 
calamity,  but  as  hastily  reviving  when  the  operat- 
ing cause  ceased,  I  determined  to  turn  the  discourse 
iDto  a  channel  which,  if  I  had  any  judgment,  could 
not  fail  of  rousing  his  energy,  and  calling  forth  the 
powers  of  his  mind      "  I  wish,   Mr.  Sullivan,  for 
that  I  perceive  is  your  name,  to  coDSult  you  upon  a 
subject  on  which  you  are  fully  competent  to  advise. 
Suppose  I  have,  or  may  hereafter  become  an  au- 
thor,  what  bookseller   would   you   recommend  ?" 
"  None,  sir.     None,   unless  you  mean  to  die  in  an 
alms  house." 

The  natural  fire  of  his  eye,   which  the  foregoing 
conversation  had  much  quenched,  now  blazed  forth 
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with  added  brilliance :  his  arras,  which  hiing  in 
pensive  listlessness,  resumed  tlieir  elasticity,  and 
helped  to  confirm — if  confirmation  had  been  want- 
ing— a  truth  which  Sullivan  seemed  to  think  self- 
CTident. 

"  How  then  shall  I  proceed  ?    Surely  I  can  find 
an  honest  bookseller." 

"  And  if  you  do,  *  rara  crcis  in  terris  ;'  but  try  if 
you  please  <  trnhif  sua  quemque  voluptas,'  For  my 
part,  1  have  tried  them  all,  and  find  no  difference 
amongst  them.  They  hang  by  one  another,  an  »  1 
was  going  to  say — heaven  forgive  me — would  they 
were  all  hanged  together.  Excuse  my  warmtn—  . 
'  a  burnt  child,  you  know' — I  would  therefore  warn 
you  against  the  fire,  for  depend  upon  it  you'll  be 
burnt  if  you  go  near  it.  If  your  work  be  of  a  poli- 
tical tendency— filled  with  fulsome  panegyric  on* 
the  ministers,  justifying  war  and  Woodshed,  cruelty 
and  oppression,  and  extolling  as  patriots  a  venal 
majority  of  placemen  and  pensioners,  who  vote  a- 
Wiiy  the  lives,  property,  and  liberties  of  their  coun- 
trymen—it may  find  a  publisher,  and  you  may  corne 
in  for  a  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  tells  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth — if  it  expose  to  just  censure 
and  indignation  titled  traitors,  honourable  rogues, 
and  venal  courtiersj  though  you  have  evidence  of 
g2 
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unquestionable  authority  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
what  you  advance,  such  is  the  undefinable  law  of 
libel,  that  no  publisher  will  undertake  your  work, 
lest  they  share  the  fate  of  almost  all  the  independ- 
ent printers  and  writers  of  the  present  day.  Is 
your  work  theological,  and  upon  liberal  principles, 
nobody  will  read  k  :  those  who  are  high  church 
will  esteem  it  heretical,  and  the  sectarians^-because 
it  does  not  ascribe  to  the  Deity  attributes  the  d — 1 
would  be  ashamed  of — will  throw  it  aside  as  anti- 
christian.  Is  it  classical  and  scientific,  though 
conceived  in  profound  wisdom,  and  written  with 
taste  and  elegance,  unless  your  name  be  popular, 
or  you  are  introduced  under  the  patronage  of  some 
dunce  in  power,  you  will  scarcely  sell  it  for  more 
than  waste  paper.  In  short,  sir,  unless  your  work 
is  supported  by  some  of  these  modern  requisites, 
you  had  oetter  let  it  moulder  on  the  shelf  of  your 
.study,  than  irritate  your  feelings,  and  waste  your 
property  b^  its  publication," 

<<  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Sullivan,  but  there  appears  a 
Strong  degree  of  prejudice  in  your  mind,  that  I 
should  not  have  expected  from  a  person  of  erudi- 
tion and  a  philosopher." 

'*  ^'ou  think  perhaps  that  mens'  minds  are  ren- 
dered callous  by  philosophy,  and  that  the  exercise? 
of  the  thinking  faculties  paralyzes  the  feelings.    Be 
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undeceived.  It  renders  them  more  acute,  more  a- 
live  to  insult  and  indignity.  Oh,  sir !  'I  could  a 
tale  unfold,  would  harrow  up  your  soul ;'  but  it  is 
now  time  to  depart,  and  to  assure  you  that  your 
time  and  your  treat  have  not  been  expended  on  a 
worthless  character." 

I  now  ordered  a  bill,  which  tlie  servant  in  a  mo- 
ment laid  upon  the  table,  and  waited  for  the  a- 
raount.  Having  only  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket, 
I  asked  him  to  bring-  change  out  of  a  pound  note ; 
but  judge  my  embarrassment,  when  feeling  in  vain 
for  my  pocket  book,  I  recollected  having  left  it  at 
home,  lest  the  old  lady  in  distress  should  again  as- 
sail me.  Words  would  poorly  paint  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  my  situation.  Opposite  stood  the  waiter — 
having  laid  four  shillings  on  the  table — expecting 
the  note.  Before  the  fire,  warming  his  posteriors, 
stood  Sullivan,  eager  to  depart.  Again  I  rummag- 
ed ray  pocket — again  I  counted  the  few  shillings  in 
my  purse — any  thing  to  pass  away  the  time,  until 
reflection  might  supply  some  resource — when  Sulli- 
van's nasal  organ  requiring  attention,  and  forget- 
ting consequences,  he  pulled  out  his  handkerchief, 
and  Vigo's  dinner  flew  in  different  angles  to  every 
comer  of  the  room. 

This  untoward  accident  tended  by  no  means  to 
lessen  my  embarrassment.     The  waiter  before  look- 
G  3 
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ed  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  distrust,  to  which  suspi- 
cions of  tlie  most  degrading  nature  were  now  add- 
ed ;  for  as  he  gathered  up  the  fallen  fragments,  and 
placed  them  on  the  table,  a  smile  of  derision  played 
upon  his  features,  which  spoke  volumes  to  ray  al- 
ready wounded  mind.  To  obviate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible tlie  idea  of  secretly  purloining  these  relicks 
for  a  future  meal,  I  gave  the  man  a  shilling,  and 
relating  the  simple  truth,  requested  an  additional 
roll  mfght  be  added  to  Uie  dog's  repast.  This  an- 
swered every  purpose  :  the  waiter  was  satisfied, 
Vigo  would  have  a  better  dinner,  and  ordering  pen 
and  ink,  I  wrote  as  follows  :^'*  Send,  dearest  wife, 
a  pound  note  by  the  bearer.  I  am  rather  unplea- 
santly situated ;  bot  be  under  no  alarm,  *tis  a  tri- 
vial matter,  the  circumstances  of  which  you  shall 
soon  be  acquainted  with.  S.  W.  R " 

.  Having  finished  this  nofe,  I  informed  Sullivan  of 
the  truth,  requesting  he  would  condescend  to  be 
the  bearer,  and  I  would  patiently  await  his  return. 
In  a  moment  he  uas  on  the  road,  exclaiming  with 
great  energy  as  he  left  the  room  -cive  vole. 

I  took  up  a  paper  with  intent  to  amuse  myself 
during  Sullivan's  absence  ;  but  if  my  own  thoughts 
could  have  allowed  it,  the  waiter's  extreme  watch- 
fulness would  not.  He  walked  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  a&  if  to  observe  my  motions  was  his  sole  bu- 
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siness,  and  to  prevent  my  escape  the  grand  object 
of  his  thoughts.  The  first  five  minutes  1  felt  indig- 
nant, but  the  second  convinced  me  that  the  man's 
suspicions  were  natural,  and  too  well  warranted  by 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  we  were  sus- 
pected, nay  proved,  to  have  pocketed  part  of  the 
dinner ;  the  story  of  poor  Vigo's  wants  might  be 
true,  but  subsequent  appearances  made  it  n.ore  than 
doubtful.  In  the  second  place,  I  had  called  for 
the  bill  and  change  out  of  a  note,  but  the  note  ap- 
peared not,  and  my  too  visible  confusion  seemed  to 
say  it  never  would.  Thirdly,  Sullivan's  quizzical 
appearance,  and  precipitate  departure,  made  it  too 
probable  that  I  should  seize  an  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing him. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  comfort  in  conscious  in- 
nocence ;  but  in  mine  it  did  not  do  away  tlie  paio 
of  being  suspected.  That  pain  was  greatly  iucreas- 
ed  when  half  an  hour  elapsed  without  Sullivan's  re- 
turn. The  waiter  was  still  figetty — snuffed  the 
candles — stirred  the  fire,  without  either  requiring 
his  attention;  and  when,  at  the  fxpitation  of  the 
hour,  he  entered  the  room  with  a  '•  did  you  call, 
sir?"  I  at  once  decided  upou  the  only  plan  that 
could  extricate  me  from  my  present  dilemma. 
**  Send  your  master  here." 

The  landlord  instantly  appeared;  to  whom  I  relat- 
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ed  my  embarrassment,  and  the  means  I  had  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  "  The  gentleman  comes  not,*' 
I  continued :  '« I  am  tired  with  waiting,  and  will 
leave  my  watch  as  a  pledge  that  I  mean  to  return 
and  discharge  your  bill." 

Mine  host  of  the  tavern  took  ray  watch,  and  as 
he  examined  it,  observed,  "  I  presume,  sir,  you  are 
riooly  arrived  in  town," 

"  No :  I  have  been  a  resident  for  the  last  six 
months." 

**  Vy,  really,  sir,  I  am  voerry  much  surprised  that 
you  should  be  so  easily  had.  These  here  tricks  are 
played  every  day ;  and  .if  you  -cere  to  vait  here  till 
the  queer  looking  genus  returns  vith  the  mopusses, 
I  should  in  all  probability  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  as  long  as  I  .live.  I  really  thought,  sir, 
you  vere  acquainted  vith  the  ivillain.  For  my  part, 
I  suspected  him  the  moment  he  came  in  ;  but  ven 
he  pocketed  the  ivictuals^  there  needed  no  further 
proof,  and  I  vienturc  a  vager  he  had  a  picklock  and 
a  pistol  about  him  if  he  had  been  searched." 

Kot  at  all  inclined  to  enter  into  argument  with 
my  loquacious  cockney  landlord,  and  indeed  to  vin- 
dicate Sullivan  was  impossible,  I  left  the  house  mor- 
tified— much  more  mortified  that  my  often  boasted 
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skill  in  physiognomy  should  in  this  particular  in- 
stance have  proved  fallacious,  than  that  I  had  been 
tricked  out  of  a  twenty  shilling  note. 

When  I  arrived  in  Nortlnimberland  Street,  Ann 
answered  my  well  kno^vn  knock ;  and  before  we 
could  reach  the  parlour,  enquired  into  the  particu- 
lars of  my  adventure,  which  plainly  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  Sullivan  had  at  least  been  punctual 
in  delivering  the  note,  though  he  had  neglected  to 
bring  the  answer,  and  that  I  was  as  complete  a  vic- 
tim to  fraud  and  deception,  and  as  totally  unfit  to 
decide  upon  character  from  countenance,  as  the  ve- 
riest driveller  in  creation. 

When  my  wife  became  fully  possessed  of  the  a- 
bove  circumstances,  I  naturally  expected  to  find 
myself  the  object  of  ridicule  for  my  easy  credulity, 
and  imprudent  confidence :  but  this  was  not  the 
case.  Ann  rather  wondered  that  a  person  of  such 
plausible  and  insinuating  manners  should  pi  ove  a 
deception,  than  that  I  should  be  deceived.  ''  ^^'e 
had  some  conversation,"  she  continued,  ''  after  I 
had  complied  with  your  wish,  during  which  his  ex- 
pressions of  respect  for  your  kindness  so  interested 
me,  that  had  he  requested  another  note.  I  could  not 
have  refused  him.  You  say  he  gave  his  address  ; 
where  does  he  Uve  ?" 
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<<  Any  where — every  where,"  said  I,  *'  but  the 
place  speci6ed  :  he  must  be  fool  as  well  as  knave  to 
give  me  his  real  direction  ;  but  here  it  is.  Silvester 
Sullivan,  No.  4.  Ful wood's  Rents,  High  Holborn. 
The  first  time  1  walk  that  way,  curiosity  will  lead 
me  to  explore  Ful  wood's  Rents,  though  hopeless  of 
finding  Silvester  Sullivan  :  meantime  I  shall  return 
to  the  coffee-house  and  redeem  my  credit." 

This  I  instantly  did,  not  without  some  faint  hopes 
that  Sullivan  might  have  returned,  and  proved  him- 
self an  honest  man.  No  such  good  news,  however, 
met  my  enquiry,  and  I  once  more  left  the  house 
chagrined  and  mortified. 

<'  I  shall  never  see  him  more,"  thought  I,  and 
the  reflection  was  attended  with  a  sort  of  regret 
that  his  conduct  ought  to  have  banished  from  my 
mind  ;  but  a  good  impression  had  been  made,  and 
it  required  length  of  time  and  strong  effort  to  erase 
it. 

The  following  morning,  with  my  wife  under  my 
arm,  for  her  curiosity  yielded  not  a  jot  to  mine,  I 
turned  my  face  towards  the  city,  and  at  length 
found  m)'self  in  Fulwood's  Rents.  No.  4.  was  in- 
habited by  a  shoemaker,  in  whose  shop  I  enquired 
for  Mr.  Silvester  Sullivan.  No  sooner  was  the 
name  mentioned,  than  Shore,  for  so  the  board  over 
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his  door  announced  him,  dropped  his  knife,  the  lea- 
ther fell  from  his  hand,  and  with  anxious  look  he 
hastily  enquired,  "  where  is  he  ?  have  you  seen 
him,  sir  ?" 

Ann  and  I  exchanged  looks  of  pleasure  on  find- 
ing Sullivan  less  deceptive  than  we  expected  ;  but 
naturally  conceiving,  from  his  expressed  poverty, 
that  Shore's  motive  was  a  mercenary  one — a  dread 
of  losing  the  arrears  probably  due — I  was  cautious 
in  my  reply  ;  merely  stating^  my  visit  to  be  a  friend- 
ly enquiry  after  his  health. 

'*  You  are  a  friend,  then,  sir"  replied  the  shoe- 
maker ;  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  indeed  he  has  but  few, 
poor  man  !  We  have  done  all  we  could  for  him  ; 
but  our  circumstances  are  contracted,  though  I 
trust  our  hearts  are  not." 

Shore's  wife,  overhearing  the  conversation,  pre- 
cipitately entered  from  a  back  room,  and  in  her  ea- 
gerness to  speak,  prevented  her  husband  from  pro- 
ceeding. "  Dear,  good  gentlefolks,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, •'  if  you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  for 
heaven's  sake  relieve  our  uneasiness.  He  was  out 
the  greater  part  of  yesterday,  and  the  whole  of  last 
night :  my  husband  has  been  at  at  all  the  booksel- 
lers, but  can  hear  nothing  of  him.  The  Lord  grant 
he  may  not  have  made  away  with  himself!" 
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The  interest  these  people  took  in  his  welfare  gave 
me  pleasure  on  more  accounts  than  one.     **  How 
long,"  I  enquired,  <'  has  Mr,  Sullivan  been  your 
lodger." 
'i 

"  Eight  months,  sir.  I  think  he  is  sometimes 
scarcely  in  his  right  mind,  for  he  rambles  and  talks 
to  himself;  and  once  I  heard  him  say,  that  some 
great  Lord,  belonging  to  the  parliament  house,  was 
no  better  than  a  rogue  and  a  pickpocket.  Now,  sir^ 
you  know  he  must  be  crazy  to  say  such  wicked 
things,  seeing  as  how  lords  are  gentlemen,  and  hav- 
ing plenty  of  money,  they  have  no  occasion  to  pick 
pockets." 

There  was  no  contradicting  so  powerful  an  argu- 
ment ;  and  had  I  been  inclined  to  enter  the  list  of 
controversy  with  this  female  Demosthenes,  time 
was  not  allowed  ;  for  our  immediate  attention  was 
called  to  the  howling  and  scratching  of  a  dog,  which 
I  instantly  conjectured  to  be  Vigo;  and  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  starving  animal,  gave  me  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  pain.  *'  That's  his  poor 
dog,"  said  the  shoemaker's  wife:  <' he  has  been  lock- 
ed up  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  without  forcing 
the  door,  which  we  dare  not  do,  there  he  must  re- 
main." 

*'  If  I  be  sent  to  Newgate  for  the  deed,  replied  I, 
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**  the  dog  shaU  have  both  liberty  and  food.     Lead 
the  way," 

The  determined  manner  in  which  this  was  utter- 
ed produced  instant .  obedience.  A  hammer  was 
procured,  and  as  I  became  responsible  for  conse- 
quences, Shore  willingly  assisted  the  operation. 
The  lock,  which  proved  to  be  of  a  very  frail  tex- 
ture, was  easily  forced,  and  out  sprang,  with  the 
ind^endent  air  of  liberty,  a  handsome,  black  dog, 
of  the  Newfoundland  breed.  In  a  moment  he  was 
down  stairs^  and  when  I  re-entered  the  shop,  Ann 
was  caressing  Vigo,  who,  in  return,  exjiressed  his 
gratitude  by  every  token  in  his  power. 

A  love  of  animals,  more  especially  the  dog,  seems 
to  be  interwoven  in  my  very  existence ;  and,  thank 
God!  my  wife's  feelings  are  of  the  same  texture. 
But  Vigo  required  something  more  substantial  than 
caresses ;  and  fortunately  at  that  moment  a  barrow 
full  of  offal,  commonly  called  cat's-meat,  passing  tiie 
door,  I  purchased  as  much  as  the  owner  could  af- 
ford for  a  shilling,  and  in  some  measure  relieved 
the  staorving  animal. 

To  these  humble  friends  of  Sullivan  I  next  relat- 
ed the  encounter  of  the  preceding  day,  not  omitting 
the  unfavourable  conclusion  naturally  attached  to 
his  non-appearance.    "  Rest  assured,  sir,"  replied 
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Shore,  '•'  your  suspicions  are  groundless.  If  efer 
there  was  a  man  of  perfect  integrity,  Mr.  SuUiyan 
is  that  map-^ 

"  Aye,"  interrupted  his  wife,  "  and  so  scnipu- 
loos.  Last  week  he  gave  rae  a  shilling  to  fetch  some 
butter  for  his  breakfast ;  it  proving  a  bad  one,  I  told 
him  so,  adding,  I  would,  however,  try  to  pass  it» 
But  he  instantly  snatched  it  out  of  my  hand,  and 
with  more  passion  than  he  ever  used  before,  for  he 
is  remarkably  gentle,  replied,  *  how,  ma^am  !  would 
you  attempt  to  pass  that  upon  others  you  would  not 
receive  yourself?  Is  that  doing  as  you  would  be 
done  unto?*  So  he  ate  his  bread  dry,  and  was 
thankful." 

Various  conjectures  were  formed  by  the  shop- 
keepers and  ourselves  respecting  his  disappearance, 
which,  as  we  had  no  sTounds  to  go  upon,  proved 
unavailing.  At  length  we  prepared  to  return  home; 
but  the  intimacy  between  Ann  and  Vigo  was  not  so 
easOy  dissolved. 

m 

It  is  said,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  dogs 
possess  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  those  disposi- 
tions prone  to  canine  attachments.  This  observa- 
tion was  strongly  instanced  in  Vigo.  His  disregard 
of  the  shoemaker  and  his  wife  was  not  more  marked 
or  decided,  than  his  attention  to  us  :  he  fawned  and 
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wagged  his  tail,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  love  you 
because  you  love  me ;"  and  in  the  absence  of  his 
master,  we  thought  it  best  to  make  him  our  inmate. 

A  coach  being  called,  Amu  and  I  seated  oinr- 

sclves  ;  but  vain  was  our  endeavour  to  coax  Vigo 
into  the  carriage  :  he  preferred  an  outside  place,  as 
being  more  consistent  probably  with  his  habits,  and 
as  coachee  promised  to  tate  care  of  him,  we  drove 
off.  The  vehicle  had  scarcely  passed  Temple  Bar, 
Bhen  it  suddenly  stopped,  and  leaning  forward  to 
enquire  the  cause,  I  was  informed  that  some  person  ^ 
but  who  the  coachman  could  not  distinguish,  had 
called  the  dog  by  his  name,  which  Vigo  answered 
by  instantly  leaping  down  ;  but  whether  he  went 
straight  forward,  or  turned  back  into  Fleet  Street, 
the  crowd  would  not  suffer  him  to  ascertain. 

The  loss  of  the  dog  was  a  considerable  mortifica- 
tion, more  especially  a^  perhaps  I  had  been  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  separating  hira  for  ever  from  Sulli- 
van ;  and  we  had  just  decided  upon  advertising  him, 
when  the  coach  stopped  in  Northumberland  Street: 
but  judge,  reader,  of  our  surprise  and  joy,  when  we 
found  Vigo  and  his  master  waiting  to  receive  us  • 
The  dog  fondled  and  caressed  my  wife ;  but  poor 
Sullivan  with  difficulty  rose  from  his  chair  from  re- 
laxation both  of  body  and  mind ;  a  faint  smile,  with 
an  outstretched  hand,  and  a  "God  bless  you!" 
h2 
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proved  an  effort  beyond  which  he  could  not  ad- 
vance, and  my  timely  interference  alone  prevented 
his  sinking  to  the  ground.  Ann,  greatly  alarmed 
unlocked  our  little  store,  and  pouring  out  some  bran- 
dy, held  it  to  his  lips;  but  gently  putting  it  aside 
he  murmured  "  bread — a  morsel  of  bread  to  allay 
the  cravings  of  an  empty  stomach.  Quick  as  light- 
ning she  flew  to  supply  his  necessities,  and  instant- 
ly returned,  followed  by  the  servant  iv'ith  <linner, 
which  had  only  waited  our  arrival. 

Thel  good  effect  produced  by  our  little  repast  was 
almost  instantly  visible.  Patting  Vigo,  whose  head 
tested  on  his  knee,  he  said,  "  my  faithful  fellow* 
thoii  wbuldst  have  fared  sumptuousfy  yesterday  as 
well  as  thy  master,  had  not  an  unlucky  chance  pre- 
vented it.  But  though  I  was  robbed  of  thy  dinner, 
by  villains,  who  doubtless  expected  a  bfetter  booty, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  Mr.  Romney's 
note,  and'*  taking  it  out  of  his  coat  sleeve,  "  here  it 
is." 

«  Is  it  in  human  nature,**  I  .exelaime<l^  *<  to  bear 
the  pinching  wants  of  hunger — to  faint  for  lack  of 
bread— with  ample  means  in  your  possession  to  pro- 
cure it?" 

"  Those  means  were  the  property  of  another,"  he 
replied,  "  trusted  to  my  hands  in  confidence  ;  a  sa- 
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cred  deposit,  which  nothing  should  have  wrung  from 
me  but  force,  or  absolute  necessity.  Force,  I  be- 
lieve want  of  time  and  opportunity  alone  secured 
me  from — and  no  real  necessity  warranted  a  breach 
of  trust;  for  though  the  calls  of  hunger  were  press- 
ing, I  have  been  too  long  used  to  court  patience,  to 
fear  her  deserting  me  in  this  trying  moment.  Mrs. 
Romney's  looks  bespeak  curiosity,  and  L  am  just 
now  in  the  humour  to  gratify  it ;  first  premising, 
that  the  perils  and  dangers  I  have  encountered 
since  I  left  this  house  last  evening,  could  not,  I 
think,  have  befallen  me,  had  myheadheen  as  cool 
as  spare  diet  generally  leaves  it.  No  reflection  up- 
on your  hospitality:  it  was  well  intended,  and  I 
fancy  I  did  more  than  ample  justice  both  to  the 
dinner  and  wine.  You  doubtless  imagined,  my 
good  friend,  when  you  related  your  embarrassment, 
and  the  means  ot  relieving  it,  that  we  were  the  only 
occupants  of  the  coffee  room." 

"  To  be  sure.     Had  we  listeners  ?*' 

*'  As  I  was  quitting  you,  I  observed  one  person 
in  the  adjoining  box.  I  took  no  notice  of  him  at 
the  time,  but  have  since  cause  to  suspect  that  to  his 
contrivance  I  am  indebted  for  my  nocturnal  adven- 
tures. Thank  heaven !  they  have  terminated  less 
fatally  than  might  once  have  been  expected.  Af- 
ter I  received  the  note  from  this  good  lady,  I  wa* 
H  3 
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proceeding  up  the  Strand  with  all  the  speed  in  my 
power,  when  a  gentleman  stopped  me,  and  asked 
*  if  I  had  been  in  Northumberland  Street?'  To  this 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  '  'Twas  needless,'  he 
replied  ;  '  your  friend  is  likewise  rwy  friend.  I  strol- 
led by  accident  into  the  coffee  room,  and  being  told 
of  bis  embarrassment,  immediately  relieved  it,  and 
insisted  on  adjourning  to  another  house,  whither  I 
am  sent  to  conduct  you.'  I  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  but  would  have  de- 
clined accompanying  him,  on  the  score  of  temper- 
ance. Assuring  me,  however,  he  had  pledged  him- 
self for  my  appearance,  I  reluctantly  followed  him 
through  several  streets  and  alleys,  till  I  became  quite 
bewildered.  At  length  he  led  me  up  a  dark  passage 
into  a  house,  and  through  a  kind  of  kitchen  not  of 
the  most  reputable  appearance.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  uncouth  exterior  of  the  company, 
huddled  round  a  small  fire.  They  all,  however, 
hailed  my  conductor  with  a  familiarity  their  appear- 
ance, for  he  was  well  dressed,  by  no  means  war- 
ranted ;  but  as  they  spoke  in  an  idiom  quite  new  to 
me,  although  acquainted  with  all  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  several  of  the  modern  ones,  1  conclud- 
ed they  were  natives  of  some — to  me — unknown 
land,  and  this  idea  kept  suspicion  asleep.  Having 
passed  this  infernal  groupe,  I  was  ushered  into  an 
adjoining  parlour ;  and  instead  of  you,  my  kind 
friend,  was  introduced  to  a  well  dressed  female, 
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wliose  hollow  eyes  and  ruby  nose  conveyed  evident 
marks  of  dissipation. 

*'  I  now  stopped,  and  would  have  retreated,  had 
not  my  pilot,  with  a  good  deal  of  address,  encourag- 
ed me  to  stay  with  the  flattering  hope  that  you 
wouldsoon  return, having  only  left  the  room  for  afew 
minutes.  Two  of  the  supposed  foreigners  from  the 
kitchen  now  joined  us,  and  with  awkward  bows  and 
gestures,  seated  themselves  on  each  side  of  me, 
t  Nab  his  Castor,*  said  one.  The  other  immediately 
ar^se,  and  begged  to  ease  me  of  my  hat>  which  I 
simply  enough  permitted,  observing,  that  '  when  we 
are  in  bompany  with  foreigners,  we  are  sure  to  meet 
with  politeness.*  The  female  was  next  addressed 
«  Mizzle,'  said  one.  '  Aye,'  added  another,  <  sherry.' 
The  lady  rose,  and  naturally  supposing  she  was  go- 
ing for  wine,  I  begged  to  be  excused  drinking,  for 
that  I  must  retire  the  moment  I  had  seen  my  friend. 
To  this  I  received  no  answer,  and  observed  a  signi- 
ficant motion  of  the  eye  pass  between  them,  which . 
would  have  raised  suspicion  in  almost  any  other  per- 
son :  yet  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  stupidly 
blind  to  the  horrible  situation  I  was  in,  from  an  idea 
that  thpy  were  foreigners,  and  friends  of  yours,  al- 
though at  a  loss  to  account  for  your  associating 
with  people  in  appearance  so  very  much  beneath 
yoTi. 
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<*  Throwing  aside  all  ceremony,  one  of  them  took 
a  brace  of  pistols  from  his  pocket,  and  leisurely 
placed  them  on  the  table,  whilst  the   other  asked 
me  what  o'clock  it  was  ?    When  I  replied  that  1  had 
no  watch,  he  rose,   and  in  an  impassioned  tone  ex- 
claimed, *  what  the  d — 1 !  no  tick  tack  ?   Post  the 
coal  then.'    I  now  began  to  perceive  my  error.    The 
iraghitude  of  my  folly — the  extent  of  my  danger — 
took  forcible  possession  of  my  mind.  Being  ignorant 
however  of  what  was  meant  by  post  the  coaly  I  made 
no  reply ;  upon  which  each  took  a  p'stol,  and  I  looked 
upon  my  life  as  forfeited  to  my  weakness  and  cre- 
dulity, when  luckily  the  door  opened,  and  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  my  conductor,  who  left 
the  room  with  the  woman,  enter,  exhibiting  evident 
marks  of  alarm,  his  coat  nearly  torn  from  his  back, 
and  his  face  besmeared  with  blood.    Without  notic- 
ing any  of  the  party,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
up  the  chimney,  muttering  as  he  went,  *  we-  are 
nabbed  by '    There  was  scarcely  time  for  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  before  the  door  was  burst  opep, 
for  the  gentleman  in  the  chimney  had  locked  it  af- 
ter him,   and  the  room  filled  with  constables  and 
watchmen,  who  seized  us  all,  and  we  were  convey- 
ed,    amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  mob,    to  the 
Poultry  Compter.     Here  I  remained  all  night,   my 
bed  a  plank,  and  my  companioos  some  of  the  great- 
est wretches  that  ever  disgraced  humanity  ;  for  to 
complete  our  circle,  the  villain  who  had  first  en- 
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sauted  me  was  introduced  in  a  strong  pair  of  hand- 
cuiFs,  having  been  dragged  from  his  retreat  after  we 
left  the  house;  and  being  an  old  offender,  and  a 
strongman,  they  thought  it  necessary  I  suppose  ta 
have  recourse  to  fetters.  I  will  just,  by  way  of 
specimen,  give  you  a  dialogue  which  passed  when 
they  thought  me  asleep,  for  I  closed  my  eyes, 
though  I  could  not  my  ears.  Their  meaning  was 
unintelligible ;  nevertheless  my  memory  retains 
every  word.  '  His  reverence* — they  took  me  for  a 
clergyman  I  suppose—'  has  doused  his  glims  :  I'd 
have  given  him  the  everlasting  snoozer  if  the  night 
calls  had  not  nabbed  us.  Let's  do  him  now  :  turn 
out  his  coal  bags  ;  he  has  no  tick  tack  ;  if  it  is  but 
a  quid  or  two,  'twill  help  to  bring  us  off:  the  hig 
xioigs  won't  gob  for  nothing.'  They  were  going  to 
rummage  my  pockets,  which  I  should  not  have  re- 
sisted, when  the  last  comer,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  commander,  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings 
by  observing,  that  *  if  they  chose  to  get  scragged^ 
they  might ;  he'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  What!' 
he  added,  *  would  you  bring  up  another  witness  ? 
At  present  he  has  nothing  against  us ;  bujt  if  you 
slum  his  gilderSi  he'll  awake  and  peach,  and  you 
can't  stop  him,  because  there's  no  disposing  of  the 
cold  meat,'  Not  knowing  the  precise  import  of  this, 
I  experienced  no  alarm ;  but  what  were  my  feel- 
ings, think  you,  when  the  turnkey,  to  whom  I  relat- 
ed the  conversation,  told  me  that  robbery  and  mur-* 
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der  were  the  subjects  of  their  conversation.  This 
morning  we  were  carried  before  the  magistrate,  Mid 
as  my  story  seemed  to  gain  credit,  I  was  retained 
as  an  evidence,  much  against  my  will,  as  you  may 
suppose  ;  for  these  people,  though  they  had  put  me 
in  bodily  fear,  had  not  otherwise  injured  me..  To 
make  short  of  my  story,  a  cloud  of  witnesses  ap- 
peared against  them,  on  a  more  serious  charge  than 
mine,  which,  to  my  great  joy,  set  aside  my  interfer- 
ence. They  were  fully  committed  for  burglary, 
and  I  immediately  discharged.  My  first  wish  being 
to  redeem  my  character  in  your  opinion,  I  was  mak- 
ing the  best  of  my  way  through  Temple  Bar,  when 
Vigo,  seated  by  a  hackney  coachman,  caught  my 
eye.  At  the  well  known  sound  of  his  master's  voice, 
he  leaped  down,  and  here  you  found  us  waiting  to 
receive  you." 

Sullivan's  narrative  supplied  ample  conversation 
for  the  evening,  and  after  eating  an  oyster,  he  re- 
tired, to  relieve  the  minds  of  poor  Shore  and  his 
wife  from  the  uneasiness  his  prolonged  absence  wouM 
occasion. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


«  KNAVE  OR  NOT." 

HOLCROFT. 


♦V^E  had  settled  to  leave  town  In  thd  course  of  the 
following  week,  and  as  a  preparative,  had  taken 
leave  of  all  our  acquaintance,  except  Mr.  Wood- 
fail  and  his  amiable  wife.  Mrs.  Woodfall,  formerly 
Miss  Collins,  ihade  one  of  my  company  during  my 
unfortunate  management  at  Worcester,  Glocester, 
&c.  and  was  afterwards  transplanted  to  Drury-lane 
theatre,  from  whence  she  married  the  worthy  little 
printer,*  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  lo  call  friend. 


♦  This  gentleman  is  son  to  the  Mr.  Woodfall  formerly 
proprietor  of  Woodfall's  Register,  and  highly  celebrated  a<5 
a.  reporter.  Trusting  entirely  to  memory,  without  the  aid 
of  notes,  he  would  attend  the  courts  of  law  in  the  morning, 
and  the  house  of  commons  in  the  evening,  and  make  as  cor- 
rect a  report  of  the  speeches  and  proceedings  in  each  place, 
as  those  who  took  Ihem  down  in  writing,  and  was  nerer 
known  to  err  in  a  single  point. 
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With  this  good  couple  we  spent  the  present 
evening,  in  rational  and  amusing  conversation  ;  in 
their  society,  time  flew  without  the  extraneous  aid 
of  four  by  Honours,  or  the  black  aces  Indeed,  if 
I  may  hazard  an  opinion  from  my  own  limited  ex- 
perience, cards  are  less  used  comparatively  in  Lon- 
don, than  in  provincial  towns.  In  Liverpool  and 
Chester  for  instance,  they  seem  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  the  inhabitants  ;  a  necessary  of  life, 
without  which  existence  would  be  a  burthen.  On 
the  contrary,  at  the  houses  where  we  visited  in 
town,  I  recollect  but  one  solitary  instance  in  which 
games  of  chance  were  introduced.  Intellect  lan- 
guishes at  a  card  table — the  well-informed  mind  is 
there  placed  on  a  level  with  mental  imbecility — ^nay, 
perhaps  ranks  below  it  as  a  card  player — and  for 
tliis  reason,  the  one  thinks  the  pursuit  beneath  his 
notice, —  the  other  has  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  else. 

Tlie  fallowing  morning,  1  was  alarmed  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Sullivan's  landlord.  "  Oh 
Mr.  Romney!"  said  he,  with  much  agitation,  *<for 
mercy's  sake  come  to  poor  Mr.  Sullivan ;  he  has 
certainly  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  and  forever  ru- 
ined the  reputation  of  my  house.  My  wife  is  in 
fits,  and  unless  something  be  done  immediately,  I 
must  apply  to  a  magistrate." 

From  this  strange  introduction,  I  was  led  to  con- 
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elude,  what  at  the  same  time  appeared  very  impro- 
bable, that  SulHvan  had  taken  some  improper  liber- 
ties with  Shore's  wife.  When  I  hinted  this,  "  Oh, 
dear !  no,  sir,"  replied  he,  *<  though  that  would 
have  been  no  worse  than  what  he  has  done." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that's  rational,  what  has  he 
done  ?"  I  enquired. 

"  You  know,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  <<  he  frequent- 
ly stays  out  late,  at  least  what  we  early  folks  call 
late,  on  which  account  he  has  a  key  of  the  door,  for 
I  would  trust  him  with  untold  gold  if  I  had  it. 
Alas !  little  did  I  think but  to  go  on,  sir.  I  ge- 
nerally rise  early  to  open  my  shop.  I  had  been  up 
perhaps  an  hour  this  morning,  and  was  cutting  out 
work  for  my  men,  when  I  heard  a  noise  in  Mr.  Sul- 
livan«  room,  something  like  striking  the  floor  with 
a  hammer.  I  had  often  noticed  him  beating  with 
his  feet,  what  he  calls  the  d — I's  tattoo,  which  ne- 
v.r  ceases  when  he  is  intent  on  liis  writing;  but 
thiswas  quite  different,  louder,  less  frequent,  and 
more  distinct.  The  Lord  knows  I  had  no  suspicion 
of  what  was  really  the  case,  but  led  by  mere  curio- 
sity, I  ventured  up  <tairs  to  the  first  landing,  and 
listening,  could  plainly  hear  the  cries  of  a  young  in- 
fant. Sinner  that  I  am,  3  ou  might  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather.     If  you'll  believe  me,   iir, 
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1  had  scarcely  strength  to  crawl  to  his  door,  which 
stood  ajar  ;  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw  ?" 

"Well — well — what?  Go  on,"  cried  I  impa- 
t'ently. 

"  Mr.  Sullivan  seated  in  his  chair,  without  coat, 
rocking  a  child,  whilst  his  bed  was  occupied  by. 
some  person,  whom  I  suspected  to  be  a  woman. 
Such  goings  on,  sir,  in  the  house  of  a  methodist, 
could'  not  silently  be  endured ;  but  my  astonish- 
ment was  so  great,  I  could  not  summon  courage  to 
enter  the  room,  and  was  retiring  to  commune  with 
my  wife,  when  Vigo  put  his  head  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  seized  my  coat,  and  detained  me. 
I  spoke  to  the  dog,  who  immediately  let  me  go,  and 
Mr.  Sullivan  hearing  my  voice,  faintly  exclaimed, 
for  he  seemed  nearly  exhausted,  '  Mr.  Snore'  pome 
in,  and  view  death  in  all  her  vaiious  aspects.  Man 
that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to 
live.'  *  True,  Mr.  Sullivan,'  I  replied,  for  I  now 
found  my  spirit  rise,  '  man  hath  but  a  shoit  time  to 
live,  and  therefore  it  should  be  better  spent  than  in 
lewdness  and  fornication.' 

"  I  spoke  this  in  ralaer  a  loud  key,  which  brought 
my  wife  from  her  room  ;  and  in  her  passion,  if  I 
had  not  prevented  her,  she  v.ouid  I  believe  have 
torn  the  woman,   ^ycuk  as  she  was,   from  the  bed, 
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and  raised  the  neighbourhood.  At  length  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  out  of  the  room,  but  the  con- 
sequence was,  fbr  though  a  good  woman,  she  cannot 
always  govern  her  temper,  hysteric  fits,  which  held 
her  a  considerable  time.  When  she  revived,  we  be- 
gan to  reason  more  calmly,  and  after  a  word  or  two 
in  prayer,  determined  to  do  nothing  rashly,  trusting 
that  Providence  would  not  involve  us  in  other  peo- 
ple's i^uilt.  Having  obtained  mr  wife's  promise  not 
to  enter  Mr.  Sullivan's  chamber  till  my  return,  I 
came  to  apprise  you  of  the  melancholy  business, 
and  to  ask  your  advice." 

Atthe  conjlusion  of  this  uncommon  detail.  Shore 
looked  at  me  as  the  oracle  on  whi'-h  he  depended 
for  earthly  salvation.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
his  siii.plicity,  and  though  my  ideas  of  the  business 
were  different  from  his,  yet  I  found  there  was 
wretchedness  and  misery,  which  must  btf  immedi- 
ately enquired  into,  and  if  possible  relieved. 

With  this  view  I  accompanied  him  to  Fulwood's 
Rents,  and  there,  sure  enough,  a  very  pitiable  scene 
presented  itself.  Poor  Sullivan,  wearied  out  with 
rocking,  had  given  the  infant  to  its  almost  speechless 
mother,  and  with  that  absence  of  mind  for  which  he 
was  remarkable,  without  putting  on  his  coat,  or  re- 
moving liis  night-cap,  repaired  to  the  next  tavern 
to  purchase  a  sma!l  quantity  of  wine,  as  a  means  of 
i2 
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recruiting  the  nearly  lifeless  system  of  this  unfortu- 
nate female.  On  his  return  through  the  shop,  he 
encountered  Mrs.  Shore,  who,  though  she  had  en- 
gaged not  to  enter  his  room,  had  not  promised  tc  be 
a  tacit  observer  out  of  h.  The  sight  of  poor  Sulli- 
van, pale  and  trembling,  would,  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, have  roused  her  compassion,  but  now,  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  increase  the  natural  violence  of 
her  disposition.  In  bitter  reproaches  she  was  pour- 
ing forth  her  wrath  on  the  spectre-like  figure,  who 
stood  silently  waiting  the  conclusion  of  her  ha- 
rangue, when  I  entered  the  shop.  She  then  ad- 
dressed herself  to  me.  *' Oh !  Mr.  Romne}-,  I  am 
glad  you  are  come !  The  house,  the  credit,  and 
character  ol  Jerry  Shore  are  ruined  for  ever !  There 
he  stands,  wicked  sinrer  that  he  is,  who  has  caused 
it  all." 

Sullivan,  at  the  end  of  this  invective,  shook  his 
head,  a  ul  as  he  walked  up  stairs,  with  a  bitter  sigh 
exclaimed,  "  alas !  alas !  they  know  not  what  they 
do  1"  At  the  same  time  taking  my  hand,  with  a  pi- 
teous look  he  continued,  "  ah  !  my  friend !  are  you 
come  to  rend  your  generous  heart  by  a  participa- 
tion of  woes  unutterable?  Come  and  judge  if  m.y 
sorrows  are  not  now  complete."  As  we  entered 
the  room,  he*  seized  my  arm,  and  added,  *'  stop  ! 
she  speaks."     At  that  moment  a  plaintive  voice,  in 
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a  lamentable  tone,  sighed  forth,   "  my  child !  my 
child !" 

Sullivan  approached  the  bed,  and  putting  aside 
the  curtain,  presented  to  my  view  a  form  pale  as 
the  white  J  wall,  and  to  all  appearance  dead.  "  I 
fear  she  is  gone,"  said  he,  taking  the  child  from  her 
arm,  and  giving  it  to  me,  that  he  might  examine  if 
any  pulsation  remained.  "  Thank  God!  shelivesl" 
he  exclaimed  fervently.  *'  I  fear  the  child  does 
not,"  I  replied,  which  proved  to  be  the  case,  and 
this  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  mother's  insensi- 
bility. "Aye,  it's  dead!  It's  quite  gone!"  said 
Sullivan,  as  his  bright  eyes  swam  in  tjars,  and  he 
clasped  the  lifeless  form  to  his  breast.  "  Though 
I  could  have  wished  it  otherwise,  it  is  a  wise  and 
just  decree,  for  misery  is  my  inheritance,  and  doubt- 
less this  little  being  would  have  been  heir  to  all  its 
father's  misfortunes." 

Having  opened  his  box,  and  placed  the  child 
amongst  bis  small  stock  of  linen,  he  immediately 
applied  some  wine  to  the  lips  of  the  ftmaie,  but 
wl'ihout  effect.  "What  shall  I  do?"  cried  he: 
"  bleeding  might  save  her  life,  but  I  have  no  lan- 
cet." I  happened  to  have  a  sharp  penknife  in  ray 
pocket,  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  Sullivan  with 
much  skill  breathed  a  vein,  and  the  elTect  was  im- 
meuiatL'ly  visible. 

I  3 
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Casting  a  look  of  wild  delirium  around  her,  she 
faintly  said,  "  where  am  I  ?"  Then  observing  Sul- 
livan,  she  put  forth  a  hand  and  arm  of  snow  white 
semblance,  and  continued,  "  my  broken  heartbeats 
with  pleasure  at  a  sight  so  welcome:  I  have  jue«t 
been  with  my  father,  and  he  says  T  shall  yet  be  hap- 
py— my  child  too,  my  infant  shall  be  happy  :  but 
where,  is  he  ?"  Summoning  all  her  strength,  she 
felt  about  the  bed,  when  finding  nothing,  her  look 
was  indescribable ;  despair  was  visible  in  her  coun- 
tenance, whilst  she  strained  eve'ry  nerve  to  articu- 
late, "where  is  he?  what  have  you  done  with  ray 
boy  ?"  Then  keeing  blood  on  the  sheets,  '*  alas ! 
alas  !"  she  added,  "  they  have  killed  ray  child !"  and 
fainted  away, 

Mrs.  Shore,  who  had  followed  us  on  tiptoe,  at 
these  words  burst  into  the  room,  with  a  violence  of 
passion  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  "  So !  you  have 
murdered  the  child !"  she  roared  out ;  "  but  I'll 
make  you  suffer  for  it."  Looking  about,  without 
discovering  the  baby,  her  suspicions  were  confirm- 
ed, and  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  bawling  •*  murder! 
murder  !" 

'Tis  impossible  to  describe  poor  Sullivan's  ap- 
pearance. He  clasped  his  hands  in  silent  sorrow, 
and  looked  the  image  of  despair.  For  my  own  part, 
I  felt  so  perplexed  between  busy  conjecturej   un- 
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pleasant  surmise,  and  incapacity  to  render  any  ser- 
vice, that  I  stood  motionless,  undetermined  what  to 
say,  or  how  to  act. 

There  was  a  pause  of  awful  silence,  whilst  Sulli- 
van employed  himself  in  rubbing,  chaffing,  and  en- 
deavouring to  revive  the  unhappy  fair  one ;  when 
at  length  I  ventured  to  say  in  a  low  voice,  "  for 
heaven's  sake  !  who  is  this  female  ?  and  how  come 
you. so  materially  concerned?"  **  My  dear  friend,'' 
he  replied,  **  on  this  you  may  rest  assured,  I  am  do- 
ing no  more  than  my  duty,  my  virtuous,  my  religi- 
ous duty  ;  which  you,  in  my  situation,  would  fulfil 
with  more  power  and  attention." 

Sullivan's  general  appearance  was  not  calculated 
10  excite  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  young  and  love- 
ly female  ;  yet  such  a  one  was  now  before  my  eyes, 
evidently  loving  and  beloved,  and  lately  the  mother 
of  a  child,  he  had  directly  confessed  to  be  his  own. 
It  was  not  probable  she  could  be  his  wife,  and  a- 
gainst  her  being  his  mistress  there  appeared  mv.ral 
character,  a  hatred  of  vice,  and  love  of  virtue. 

This  reverie  was  interrupted  by  voices  on  the 
stairs,  and  in  a  moment  a  man  with  the  insignia  of 
office  appeared  at  the  bedside,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Shore  with  these  words  :  '<  there  he  is — that's  the 
murderer  !"  pointing  to  Sullivan.    <'  A  living  child 
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there  was,  and  a  dead  child  there  is  somewhere. 
I'll  swear  I  heard  it  cry  :  my  husband  saw  the  wick- 
ed man  nursing  it ;  and  I  heard  the  abandoned  -wo- 
man acknowletige  it  was  killed.  Therefore,  for  the 
credit  of  my  house,  I  Insist  upon  a  search."  This 
she  began  herself,  in  a  ruile  manner  examinirg  the 
bed  clothes,  and  in  the  general  ruiiin:a_^e  lifted  up 
the  box  lid — uttered  a  loud  scream — and  fell  into 
hysterics  on  the  floor. 

Her  husband  came  to  her  assistance,  whilst  the 
constable  seized  Sullivan,  and  began  to  search  his 
pockets,  Nothing,  however,  appeared  until  he  drew 
forth  my  penknife,  on  which  the  marks  of  blood 
were  visible.  "  I  fear,"  said  the  man,  ♦'  there  has 
indeed  been  murder,  and  this  knife  the  dreadful  in- 
strument." Poor  Sullivan  saw  before  him  such  a 
scene  of  misery,  that  his  tongue  :  efused  to  utter  a 
word  in  vindication,  and  he  stood  motionless,  the 
emblem  of  mute  distraction. 

The  constable,  without  further  enquiry,  was  hur- 
rying him  away,  when  I  bade  him  examine  the 
c'lild,  and  if  no  marks  of  violence  appeared,  to  touch 
him  at  his  peril.  "  The  knife,''  I  added,  "  is  mine, 
and  vvas  employed  to  bleed  the  poor  woman  wlio 
now  lies  senseless  in  that  bed."  The  child  was  ex- 
amined ;  the  man  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed, 
when  Mrs.  Shore,  recovered  from  her  fit,  soon  de- 
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cided  the  matter,  by  saying  "  she  was  sure  tlie  child 
had  been  made  away  with,  sorae  how  or  anotlier, 
for  she  heard  it  cry,  and  in  a  minute  afterwards  the 
woman  in  the  bed  called  out,  '  you  have  murdered 
ray  boy  !'  Besides,"  added  she,  "  who  hid  the  child 
in  the  box  ?  If  it  died  naturally,  what  occasion  for 
concealment?" 

This  appeared  strongly  against  him,  and  the  con- 
stable informed  Sullivan  it  was  his  duty  to  take  him 
before  the  sitting  magistrate.  '*  Aye,  aye,"  voci- 
ferated Shore's  wiPe,  "  away  with  him !  I  am  ready 
to  make  oath  the  child  was  murdered  ;  so  away  with 
him,  and  his  fine  madam  too." 

Poor  Sullivan,  long  used  to  grapple  with  afHic- 
tion,  stood  the  scoffs  and  revilings  of  this  wicked 
woman  with  a  degree  of  apathy,  accompanied  with 
a  look  that  spoke  internal  anguish ;  ytt  no  agony  of 
mind  brought  from  his  lips  an  improper  expression  ; 
no  vent  of  passion,  no  repining  at  the  dispensations 
of  providence;  his  countenance  seemed  to  say,  **  I 
am  miserable,  but  it  is  the  uill  of  God,  and  His  will 
be  done." 

The  constable  being  impatient  to  depart,  I  ap- 
proached Sullivan,  who  was  bending  over  the  form 
of  the  apparently  lifeless  female,  and  expressed  my 
readiness,  either  to  remain  and  watch  over  the  ob- 
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ject  of  his  solicitude,  or  to  accompany  him  to  Bow 
Street.  "  Watch!"  he  replied;  "  Think  you  life 
is  not  extinct?  How  pale  and  ghastly  she  looks  !" 
At  that  moment  a  slight  convulsion  spoke  returning 
life,  and  a  hectic  flush  passed  over  the  pale  counte- 
nance of  Sullivan.  *'  I  thank  thee,  oh  God !"  he 
piously  ejaculated :  *'  Restore  this  poor  sufferer, 
and  all  other  evils  will  appear  light  in  the  balanc3; 
but  if  thou  hast  otherwise  decreed,  let  us  both  de- 
part together.  Stay  by  her,  my  dear  friend ;  be 
her  guardian  angel  until  my  return.  And  yet,  I 
shall  greatly  want  your  support  on  the  coming  oc- 
casion.    Would  Mrs.  Romney  were  here !" 

I  now  regretted  not  acceding  to  Ann's  wish; 
but  the  evil  was  past  remedy ;  and  with  renovated 
spirits,  the  consequence  of  renewed  hope,  poor  Sul- 
livan, accompanied  by  the  constable,  and  iNIr.  and 
Mrs.  Shore  as  witnesses,  left  the  house.  After  the 
coach  had  driven  ofiP,  1  locked  the  shop  door,  and 
returned  to  my  charge,  who  seemed  fast  recovering, 
when  loud  anu  repeated  knocks  brought  me  again 
down  stairs  ;  and  I  think  I  never  welcomed  ni}'  wife 
with  much  greater  pleasure  than  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment. I  could  now  follow  and  support  Sullivan ; 
besides,  Ann  could  minister  to  the  poor  fainting  fe- 
male with  more  feeling  and  delicacy  than  I  could. 
After  introducing  her  into  the  sick  room,  and  ex- 
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plaining  the  state  of  the  invalid,   I  walked  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  Bow  Street. 

To  the  most  innocent,  there  is  someihing  awful 
in  a  court  of  justice.  And  though  this  small  place 
is  divested  of  the  paraphernalia — the  fear-inspiring 
costume — yet,  I  felt  unpleasant,  although,  on  my 
own  account,  I  had  nothing  to  fear.  To  be  the 
gaze  of  all  around,  for  the  court  was  crowded  ;  to 
be  looked  into  confusion  by  ihe  stern  brow  of  ofii' 
cial  self-importance,  as  who  shall  say,  "  I  am  Sir 
Oracle  ;"  add  to  this,  the  impossibility  of  deciding 
how  I  could  essentially  serve  Sullivan,  whose  cause 
I  yet  determined  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  although  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  his 
concerns  ;  and  my  situation  will  not  appear  the  most 
enviable. 

As  I  entered  the  court,  the  constable  informed 
the  magistrate  of  the  business  in  agitation,  and  Sul- 
livan was  placed  at  the  bar.  The  moment  he  ap- 
peared, a  smile  sat  upon  every  countenance.  The 
justice  could  with  difficulty  maintain  his  gravity,  so 
strange  and  uncommon  was  my  friend's  appearance* 
But  emotions  of  a  far  different  kind  agitated  me.  t 
felt  for  this  innocent,  unoffending,. honest  creature, 
as  though  attached  to  him  by  the  closest  ties  of 
kindred ;  and  I  trembled  lest  questions  should  be 
put   to  him.   concerning   the   unfortunate  female 
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which  he  might  neither  think  it  proper  nor  delicate 
to  disclose. 

Mrs.  Shore  was  first  interrogated.  She  stated, 
with  many  fanatical  digressions,  that  her  house,  hi- 
therto the  receptacle  of  those  who  were  followers  of 
the  Lamb,  hati,  in  an  evil  hour,  and  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  wicked  one,  been  inhabited  by  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing  ;  for,  surely,  no  man  could  carry 
so-  fair  a  face,  and  do  so  foul  a  deed.  She  then  re- 
lated the  supposed  murder.  The  child  was  heard 
to  cry — the  mother  exclaimed,  they  have  murdered 
my  boy ! — the  corpse  found  in  the  box — the  bloody 
knife,  which  the  constable  produced — all,  all  tended 
to  pronounce  the  prisoner,  guilty.  The  woman's 
deposition  was  followed  by  her  husband's,  to  the 
same  effect,  divested  of  his  wife's  hypocritical  cant, 
and  had  a  sensible  effect  on  the  bystanders.  Some 
shuddered,  others  shook  their  head'^ ;  but  when  the 
knife  was  exhibited,  every  eye  turned  with  disgust 
upon  Sullivan;  and  had  the  examination  ended  here, 
I  doubt  not  he  would  have  been  fully  committed. 

On  a  bench  appropriated  to  strangers,  on  the 
right  of  the  magistrates,  sat  a  little  deformed  mid- 
dle aged  man,  taking  notes,  from  whicn  I  concluded 
he  was  a  reporter. 

The  chief  magistrate  now  addressed  the  prisoner. 
"  What  is  your  name  ?" 
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"  SUvester  Sullivan." 

<<  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  the  little  man  ;  «  from 
Truro,  in  ComTrali  ?"        . 

«  The  same." 

The  stranger  then  rose,  took  his  hat  from  the  ta- 
ble, and  solemnly  ejaculating  "  thy  will  be  done  !'* 
was  precipitately  retreating,  when  the  magistrate 
requested  to  be  informed,  if  he  knew  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  ?  To  which  he  abruptly  replied,  "  What 
I  know,  I  know,"  and  instantly  departed,  leaving 
the  spectators  on  the  gape  of  astonishment,  and 
Sullivan  no  less  surprised  ;  for  it  seems  the  stranger 
was  alike  unknown  to  him  and  every  one  present. 
*'  Where  do  you  live?"  continued  the  magistrate, 
when  the  wonder  occasioned  by  the  little  man's 
words  and  manner  had  subsided. 

*«  I  exist,**  replied  Sullivan,  "  in  that  mistaken 
woman's  house,  in  Fulwood's-rents." 

<*  What  trade  do  you  follow  ?" 

«*  None." 

««  What  occupation  jfere  you  brought  up  to?'' 
VOL.  5.  K 
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"  A  very  unprofitable  one  ;  the  occupation  of  & 
gentleman.'* 

'*  Then  doubtless  you  had  sdme  capital  to  begiii 

"  I  had  a  capital  education — a  capital  stock  of 
feeling  for  the  distresses  of  my  fellow-creatures— 
a  lack  of  servility  and  hypocrisy— and  an  abun- 
dant stock  of  sincerity  and  independence." 

During  this  short  speech,  the  natural  fire  of  his 
sparkling  black  eyes  shone  with  a  radiance  I  never 
saw  surpassed,  and  which  conscious  integrity  could 
alone  have  kindled.  The  spectators  seemed  to  feel 
the  justice  of  his  claims — for  they  whispered  and 
nodded  approbation,  in  proportion  as  they  felt  the 
error  of  their  former  opinion.  This  disposition,  so 
favourable  to  Sullivan,  I  availed  myself  of,  and 
begged  leave  to  speak  what  I  knew  of  the  business. 
My  request  was  readily  accorded,  and  I  related  as 
much  of  what  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with 
as  I  thought  necessary,  concluding  with  an  eulogium 
on  the  character  and  moral  conduct  of  the  prisoner. 

"  What  is  your  name  and  occupation  ?"  enquired 
the  magistrate,  addressing  me. 


"  My  name  is  Samuel  Romney 
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«*  Of  Drury-lane  theatre,"  interrupted  a  voice 
from  the  crowd.  "  Little  Appleby  is  here,  in  statu 
quo,  to  prove  it,  by ** 

This  interruption  caused  a  laugh,  which  the  ma- 
gistrate soon  put  a  stop  to,  by  ordering  the  person, 
whoever  he  was,  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  fined 
for  profane  swearing. 

The  search  proved  fruitless;  the  offender  had 
made  his  escape,  at  which  I  inwardly  rejoiced.  This 
strange  mortal  always  addressed  me  as  one  of  the 
regular  corps  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  when  once 
he  took  a  thing  into  his  head,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  drive  it  thence.  One  morning  I  chanced  to  meet 
him  taking  his  diurnal  round,  to  announce  the 
rehearsal  to  the  different  performers;  '*  Well  Ap« 
pleby,"said  I,  '<  what  is  rehearsed  this  morning?" 
•*  WCi'  (he  always  included  himself,)  **  we  rehearse 
Macbeth  at  eleven,  and  Blue  Beard  at  one.  You 
are  not  wanted  to-day,  Mr.  Romney  ;  but  rce  shan't 
let  you  be  idle  long ;  yOu  may  depend  upon  that* 
I  know  where  to  find  you,  15,  Northumberland 
Street ;  Appleby  will  be  punctual.** 

This  would-be-great  little  man's  interference, 
however  unexpected  or  unpleasant,  threw  an  acci- 
dental light  upon  me,  for  one  of  the  magistrates 

had  been  present  at  my   debut  in  Drury   Lane 
k2 
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TbeMre,  md  thanked  me  for  the  very  clev  evi- 
dencp  I  had  given  upon  a  subject  which  at  first 
appeared  so  intricate.  A  surgeon  was  imraediatqly 
dispatched  to  Fulwood's  Rents,  and  returned  with 
a  full  assurance  that  the  child  had  not  lost  its  life 
by  Any  violence  whatever,  but  had  expired  in  a  fit. 

The  magistrates,  now  fully  convinced  of  Sulli- 
van's innocence,  were  on  the  point  of  discharging 
bim,  when  Mrs.  Shore  asked  his  worship  if  she  must 
have  no  redress  for  the  scandal  brought  upon  her 
house  by  the  introduction  of  a  bad  woman  ?  Sul- 
livan's philosophy  apd  christian  patience  could  not 
jk^ep  pace  with  his  indignation,  when  he  ,heard  a 
character,  de^  to  him  as  his  own  existence,  revi- 
led gjTid  treated  with  ignominy.  Turning  with  much 
^arnpth>  "  Woman  1"  said  he- — then  checking  him-* 
ftclf,  as  if  recollecting  the  insignificance  of  his  op- 
ponent—*' I  beg  your  pardoB,  Mrs.  Shore,"^  he  con- 
jL^nut^d,  **  you  may  mean  weH,  but  j^our  zeal  leads 
you  to  i^ncharitableness.  Does  your  religion  teach 
YQ.u  this  ?  I  should  think  not.  Give  me  leave  to 
igform  y.Qu,  that  the  person  you  have  been  un- 
guarded enough  to  call  a  bad  womariy  is  an  angel. 
Whatever  her  misfortunes  may  have  been — what- 
ever calamities  she  M  ay  have  suffered — her  charac- 
ter is  unsullied  ;  nor  will  I  suffer  it  to  b?  impeAchjB4 
by  ignorance,  ov  mistaken  bigotry." 
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This  was  spoken  with  so  much  feeling,  that  every- 
one seemed  affected ;  and  the  magistrate,  in  the 
kindest  manner,  requested  him  to  retire  in  peace, 
for  he  was  honourably  acquitted. 

With  a  respectful  bow  Sullivan  departed,  and  I 
followed  him,  highly  gratified  that  this  unpleasant 
business  had  come  to  so  pleasant  a  conclusion. 

Arrived  in  Fulwood's  Rents,  Ann  flew  to  open 
the  door  on  our  first  summons,  but  pale  and  agitated. 

Sullivan  caught  the  alarm,  and  mournfully  en- 
q  ;ired  "  if  all  was  over?"  «  No  :  thank  God  !'  re- 
plied ni}^  wife,  *'  ypur  friend  is  much  recruited ;  but 
Romney  has  subjected  me  to  more  terror  than  I 
ever  before  knew  the  meaning  of," 

'*  How?**  jcnquired  I;  "  explain." 

*<  If  there  be  one  thing  in  the  world,"  she  conti- 
nued, "  I  have  a  greater  aversion  to  than  anotlier, 
it  is  a  corpse  I  am  ashamed  to  own  it ;  but  it  is  a 
weakness  that  has  clung  to  me  from  my  youth,  and 
will,  I  fear,  never  be  eradicated.  Soon  after  you 
left  me,  the  sick  lady's  arm  being  out  of  bed,  I  per- 
ceived blood  issuing  from  the  newly  made  orifice. 
This  caused  a  very  €mall  portion  of  alarm,  because 
it  was  not  the  first  time  my  skill  had  been  exercised 
k3 
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in  a  similar  way.  Some  linen  was  indispensibly  ne- 
cessary ;  but  my  search  round  the  room  presented 
nothing  of  the  kind :  the  box,  however,  might  sup- 
ply me,  and  hastily  opening  it,  you  may  judge  of  my 
feelings,  for  I  am  unable  to  describe  them,  when 
unprepared — unsuspecting — the  lifeless  form  of  an 
infant  met  my  view !  The  lid  fell  from  my  tremb- 
ling hand — I  started  back  with  a  loud  shriek,  and 
—if  fits  were  not  a  species  of  disorder  I  have  con- 
stantly defied — now  would  have  been  the  time  to 
confess  their  influence.  My  screams  alarmed  the 
lady;  but  instantly  recovering  my  self-command, 
and  recollecting  Mr.  Shore's  mention  of  a  baby,  the 
truth  flashed  upon  my  mind,  and  I  gave  a  turn  to 
my  fright,  that  could  in  no  way  interfere  with  her 
amendment.  The  box,  however,  I  determined  to 
investigate  no  further ;  and  taking  a  cambric  hand- 
kerchief from  my  neck,  had  staunched  the  blood, 
and  again  tied  up  the  arm,  when  the  surgeon  made 
his  appearance:  Acquainting  me  with  the  purport 
of  his  visit,  I  preceded  him  into  the  room  and 
closed  the  curtains,  to  conceal  his  investigation 
from  the  mother  ;  then  requesting  he  would  look  at 
my  patient,  to  see  if  I  had  operated  properly,  he 
paid  some  compliments  to  my  surgical  skill,  and 
departed. 

Sullivan   expressed  his  sorrow  that  Mrs.  R— 
had  been  so  unnecessarily  alarmed,    and  I  took 
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blame  to  myself  for  not  being  more  e^ipliclt  respect- 
ing both  the  mother  and  child ;  but  the  hurry  I 
was  in  to  follow  my  friend  drove  away  all  minor 
considerations,  and  my  wife  was  left  to  experience 
a  shock  which  might  have  been  attended  with  se- 
rious consequences  to  a  feeble  mind,  or  one  less 
endowed  with  self-possession.    Mr.  and  Mrs,  Shore 
now  arrived,  and  the  good  man  made  many  apolo- 
gies for  the  trouble  and  exposure  his  wife's  hasty 
temper  had  occasioned.     1  he  woman  herself  was 
fawning  and  servile,  and  offered  to  do  every  thing 
in  her  power  to  accommodate  the  poor  sick  lady, 
who  she  might  have  known  was  a  proper  person, 
or  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  best  of  men,  would  not  have 
brought  her  to  an  honest  house.     To  this  hypocri- 
tical speech  he  made  no  reply,  but  ordering  some 
60up  from  a  neighbouring  shop,  we  followed  Ann 
up  stairs,  and  found  the  invalid  much  recovered 
and  revived  by  the  nourishment  she  had  had  the 
precaution  to  bring  with  her  ;  then   recommending 
the  interment  of  die  infant  as  soon  as  possible,  we 
took  leave. 

Coming  down  stairs,  the  parlour  door  being  open> 
I  heard  the  pious  Mrs.  Shore  chaunting  in  no  very 
dulcet  tones,  "  Daughters  of  Sion  rejoice  and  sing," 
at  the  same  time  consoling  herself  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  pewter  noggin.  As  she  saw  me  pass,  she 
requested  to  know  how  the  poor  dear  lady  was  ? 
adding,  <<  ah!  Mr.  Romney,  she  must  have  suffered 
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much !  The  tempter  has  been  busy  with  her  I  doubt. 
Before  I  married  my  Jerry.   I  long  buffeted  the  at- 
tacks  of  the  wicked  one  ;  but  in  a  fatal  hour  he 
prevailed,  and  I  had  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  my- 
self.   Thanks  to  the  preaching,  however,  I  am  now, 
through  repentance  and  regeneration,  become  a  7ieiv 
creaturey  and  take  up  my  cross  daily.     *  Daughters 
of  Sioii  rejoice  and  sing,  rejoice  and  sing.'     Would 
you  take  a  little  drop  c  f  Maidstone  ?"  offering  me 
the  glass.     "  Sad  pain  in  my  stomach,  Mr.  Rom- 
ney ;  but  this,  with  a  blessing,  always  relieves  me, 
and  the  Lord  knows  I  am  thankful      *  Daughters  of 
Sion  rejoice  and  sing,  rejoice  and  sing.' "     After 
chaunting  this  stave  she  took  another  glass,  and  I 
perceived  had  made  some  progress  towards  a  state 
it  was  noc  proper  for  me  to  witness.     So  I  left  her 
and  the  daughters  of  Sion  to  tahe  up  their  cross  to* 
gether,    and    we   proceeded    to    Northumbei land- 
street,  where  I  only  remained  to  tuke  a  hasty  snack, 
having,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
received  an  order  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  this  day  to  be  examined  on  the  Duke 
of  York's  unfortunate  business  ;  and  feeling,  in  com- 
mon with  thousands  of  my  fellow  subjects,  an  irre* 
pressible  eagerness  to  see  the  woman,   whose  cha- 
racter and  conduct  were  become  themes  of  univer- 
sal discussion,  I   with    difficulty  squeezed    myself 
into  a  situation  neither  commoaious  nor  command- 
ing,  for  I  could  see  little,  and  hear  less. 
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After  remaining  cooped  up  in  this  place  for  near- 
ly four  hours,  I  was  meditating  a  retreat,  when, 
standing  upon  a  bench,  and  even  then  not  more 
elevated  than  those  who  sat,  I  espied  the  identical 
little  man  who  conducted  himself  so  strangely  that 
morning  in  Bow  Street.  He  held  a  book  and  a 
pencil,  which  confirmed  my  former  supposition.  A 
reporter  for  a  popular  morning  paper  occupied  the 
seat  next  to  me,  and  of  him  I  enquired  whether  ray 
conjecture  was  tenable  ? 

*<  If  he  be  a  reporter,"  he  replied,  **  it  is  for  an 
infernal  chronicle,  for  I  firmly  believe  him  to  be 
something  more  than  mortal.  Go  where  1  will, 
upon  business  or  pleasure,  that  strange  looking  ob- 
ject is  ever  before  me.  In  the  courts  of  law — the 
two  houses  of  parliament — the  Park — the  theatres 
— and  yet  nobody  appears  to  know  either  his  name 
or  occupation,  at  least  nobody  that  I  am  acquainted 
•with.  From  his  size  and  deformity,  he  has  acquired 
the  name  of  little  Esop,  and  this  is  all  the  informa- 
tion I  can  give  you.** 

Inconsiderable  as  it  was,  it  still  further  roused 
my  curiosity,  and  on  Sullivan's  account  I  determin- 
ed to  sit  him  out,  and  afterwards  trace  him  to  hia 
abode ;  when  turning  my  eyes  towards  the  station 
he  occupied,  I  found  it  vacant,  although  half  a  mi- 
nute had  not  elapsed  since  I  beheld  him.    ■  With  as 
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much  haste  as  the  crowd  would  permit,  I  left  the 
gallery,  intent  on  pursuing  him,  and  almost  certain 
of  overtaking  him  ere  he  left  Westminster  Hall ; 
but  when  I  arrived  there  he  was  not  to  be  found, 
nor  had  a  gentleman  1  questioned  seen  such  a  per- 
son pass.  As  I  stood  for  a  moment  chewing  the 
cud  of  disappointment,  I  thought  there  was  a  possi- 
bility ot  finding  him  in  the  House  of  Lords :  ac- 
cordinglv"  I  walked  in,  and  there  sure  enough  my 
little  gentleman  was.  "  If  thou  escapest  me  now," 
thought  I,  **  it  will  be  my  own  fault." 

The  moment  I  entered  his  eye  was  upon  me,  and 
suspecting  he  might  recollect  my  being  of  Sullivan's 
party  in  the  morning,  I  concealed  myself  as  much 
as  possible  from  his  sight.  I  remained  here  about 
an  hour,  keeping  bim  constantly  in  view,  and  when 
he  departed,  followed  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards.  At  the  bottom  of  Westminster  Hall 
he  was  accosted  by  two  well  dressed  men,  who  re- 
maining uncovered  during  the  conversation,  I  con- 
jectured were  servants  out  of  livery.  As  he  spoke, 
his  gestures  were  uncommonly  animated,  and  pass- 
ing them  slowly,  I  heard  him  say,  *'  send  the  car- 
riage home,  and  be  within  call  for  the  next  hour." 

I  had  scarcely  got  outside  the  door,  when  he 
passed  me,  and  looking  full,  in  my  face,  I  fancied 
there  was  a  sarcastic  smile  upon  his  countenancei 
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jw  much  as  to  say,  "  you  may  follow,  but  I  shall 
elude  your  vigilance."  *'  Will  you  so  ?'  thought  I 
in  reply  ;  '•  and  it"  you  do,  you  must  be  something 
super-human,  or  set  me  down  for  a  driveller."  As 
we  passed  along  Parliament  Street  I  kept  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  but  turning  up  the  Strand,  I 
found  I  must  either  follow  pretty  close,  or  amidst 
the  concourse  of  pedestrians,  I  should  lose  him  to  a 
certainty. 

It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  I  had  the  least  influ- 
ence upon  his  motions,  because  he  never  once  look- 
ed behind  him :  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  had  po- 
sitive intelligence  that  some  one  watched  his  foot- 
steps, he  could  not  have  taken  greater  pains  to 
puzzle  his  pursuer.  After  a  circuitous  route,  we 
found  ourselves  again  at  Cljaring  Cross,  when  turn- 
ing up  St,  Martin's  Lane,  we  at  length  reached  Hoi' 
born,  where  a  picture  shop  seemed  to  attract  his 
attention.  Drawing  my  hat  over  my  face,  and  like- 
wise covering  the  side  next  him  with  my  pocket 
handkerchief,  I  also  drew  near ;  but  the  mysterious 
little  being  knew  me  and  my  intentions  better  than 
I  was  aware  of;  for  without  taking  his  eyes  froni 
the  window,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  **  do 
you  observe  those  luminous  orbs  that  gild  the  me- 
ridian of  that  moonlight  piece  ?' 

"  I  do,"  I  replied,  for  there  were  no  gazers  but 
©urselves. 
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"  Those  celestial  bodies,"  he  continued,  "  have 
their  regular  evolutions  and  revolutions,  and  were 
they  to  come  in  contact,  the  consequences  would 
be  fatal." 

«*  Most  true,"  I  answered. 

"  Terrestrial  bodies,"  pursued  he,  "  have  like, 
wise  their  diurnal  and  nocturnal  motions :  for  in- 
stance, I — mark  me — am  revolving  towards  the 
place  of  my  residence,  which  is  a  secret  that  can- 
not, must  noi^  be  discovered ;  and  to  come  in  too 
close  contact  with  me  may  be  dangerous.  Go  home, 
sir,  whilst  you  are  well.  You  hsive  acted  many 
parts,  but  do  not  act  the  spi/.  Tell  Sullivan  not  to 
despair — I  am  at  hand  to  save  him — but  Mary  can- 
not remain — they  must  be  separated.  Now  go  a- 
bout  your  own  affairs,  nor  seek  *o  pry  into  7mne, 
for  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  find  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  as  ray  residence. 

This  most  astonishing  and  incomprehensible 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  walked  away, 
threw  me  into  great  perplexity,  and  I  stood  unde- 
termined how  to  act.  If  I  pursued  him,  I  might 
injure  Sullivan's  interest,  and  if  1  lost  this  opportu- 
nity, of  tracing  him,  another  might  never  occur ; 
for  his  last  defiance  I  looked  upon  as  mere  bravado 
— a  feint  to  divert  me  from  my  purpose.     It  had  a 
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Contrary  effect ;  it  whetted  the  before  keen  edge  of 
curiosity,  an  1  fearless  of  consequences,  I  continued 
my  pursuit ;  only  keeping  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
my  eye  could  be  trusted.  As  he  tumed  up  Hatton 
Garden,  I  might  perhaps  be  sixty  yards  in  the 
rear,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  cry 
of  "  Murder !"  I  instantly  turned  round,  and  per- 
ceived a  man  upon  the  ground,  and  another  stand- 
ing over  him  with  a  stout  cudgel,  as  if  indeed  in 
the  act  of  inflicting  a  death  blow.  As  they  were 
immediately  behind  me,  I  requested  to  know  the 
x^ause  of  this  aflray. 
• 
"  You  are  the  cause,"  replied  the  seeming  ruf- 
flan. 

«  I  Ml" 

"  Yes:— to  draw  your  attention  from  the  gentle* 
man  you  were  pursuing ;  he  is  now  beyond  your 
reach,  so  ends  our  quarrel  and  your  curiosity." 

I  before  thought  I  had.  some  recollection  of  their 
persons,  and  this  speech  confirmed,  beyond  all 
doubt,  their  being  the  identical  men  whom  little 
Esop  addressed  in  V/estminster  Hall,  and  "  Be 
tciikin  call  during  the  next  hour"  was  now  ac- 
counted for.  The  fellow's  concluding  address  was 
however,,  by  no  means  correct ;  my  curiosity,  far 
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from  being  at  an  end,  was  encreased  tenfold  by  th© 
very  means  he'had  taken  to  suppress  it ;  and  though 
baulked  in  this  instance,  I  trusted  to  some  ftiture 
chance  for  gratifying  it,  when  I  should  be  guarded 
against  the  like  deception. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


'^  THE  BIRTH  DAY." 

T.  DiBDXN. 


1.  HE  following  tnorning  we  went  to  relate  my  ad- 
venture to  Sullivan ;  but  were  informed  he  was 
ill  in  bed,  iind  the  sick  kdy  gone. 

^'^'Ot/ner'cr^a-Ann. 

, .  ■  )'<.•■'•''■■ 

<<^<meV'  repeated  I,  in  astonishment,  "has  he 
thea  put  his  threats  into  execution  so  soon  ?" 

*'  He  sir !"  echoed  the  shoemaker,  "  the  stranger 
who  took  away  our  sick  lodger  was  a  lady.**  On 
desiring  hitn  to  relate  the  whole  business,  he  thus 
proceeded?  "  When  Mr.  Sullivan  awoke  this  morn- 
ing, he  complained  of  a  violent  head  ache,  and  no 
wonder,  poor  man!  for  he  has  slept  two  nights  in 
his  chair.  Thinking  a  walk  would  do  him  good,  he 
l2 
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went  forth,  but  had  scarcely  left  the  house  when  a 
carriage  drove  up,  and  a  fine  portly  lady,  and 
handsome  too,  although  providence  has  thougnt  fit 
to  rob  her  of  one  eye,  got  out  of  the  coach,  and 
desired  to  be  shewn  to  the  sick  fenaale  above  stairs. 
Thinking  no  harm,  as  how  should  I  ?  I  led  the  way, 
when  the  moment  the  poor  thing  saw  the  stranger, 
she  screamed  and  fell  back  m  her  chair.  I  would 
have  assisted  her,  but  was  ordered  to  retire,  and 
mind  my  own  business.  Well  sir;  I  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  cut  out  one  pair  of  upper  leathers,  ere 
they  both  came  down  stairs,  the  young  lady  in 
great  trouble,  the  old  one  comforting  and  sup- 
porting her.  I  was  then  ordered  to  fetch  the  box 
containing  the  infint ;  and,  as  its  mother  made  no 
objection,  I  obeyed;  and  putting  it  into  the  coach, 
it  drove  off.  Will  sir;  by  and  by,  in  comes  Mr. 
Sullivan,  but  when  I  mentioned  the  lady  with  one 
eye,  as  I  am  a  sinner,  I  thought  that  moment  would 
have  been  his  last.  David  never  looked  so  ghastly 
when  Nathan  said  "  Thou  art  the  man/'  At  length, 
without  speaking  a  word,  for  sorrow  had  struck  him 
dumb,  he  got  up  stairs  with  my  assistance,  and 
found  a  note  upon  the  table,  which  he  read,  and 
threw  himself  in  agony  upon  the  bed,  where  I  left 
him." 

Leaving  Ann  below,  I  ventured  up  stairs  ta con- 
dole with,  though  I  could  not  relieve  this  truly  un- 
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fortunate  man.  Vigo  welcomed  me  with  joyous 
gesticulations,  but  his  almost  lifeless  master  could 
only  hold  out  his  hand,  and  feebly  exclaim,  "  Now, 
my  good  friend,  a!l  is  over ! — The  finishing  stroke 
is  given  ! — And  I  shall  trespass  no  longer  ou  your 
kindness  tiian  to  close  my  eyes,  in  full  forgiveness 
of  all  men,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

Tliinking  to  rouse  him  from  the  despondency 
which  had  taken  such  deep  hold  of  him,  I  related 
the  adventures  of  the  preceding  day,  not  omiting 
the  laughable  comments  of  the  reporter,  and  my 
own  observations  on  tire  unaccountable  knowledge 
little  Esop  possessed  of  me ;  for  his  speech  plainly 
1 1ndicated  that  he  was  acquainted  with  ray  profes- 
sion, though  how  he  acquired  that  knowledge  was 
a  mystery  I  was  unable  to  fathom. 

The  relation  had  the  desired  effect.  It  again 
"awakened  that  curiosity  which  subsequent  events 
had  nearly  obliterated,  and  the  little  being  who  ap- 
peared so  conversant  in  his  concerns,  and  was  yet 
hiraself  so  decidedly  unknown,  served  to  detach  his 
meditations  from  self,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  into 
a  less  perturbed  channel.  Several  times  he  repeat- 
ed, *'  She  cannot  remain  f  They  must  he  separated/ 
This  threat  plainly  indicates  an  understanding  of 
no  slight  kind,  between  little  Esop,  as  you  call 
l3 
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him,  and  the  person  who  has  too  successfully  prac- 
tised upon  my  poor  Mary." 

*'  You  doubtless  know  the  lady,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  yes  1  too  well,"  he  replied,  with  much  feel- 
ing, "  she  is,  in  part,  the  cause  of  all  my  sorrow, 
At  a  future  period  you  shall  have  my  full  confi- 
dence ;  at  present  I  am  unequal  to  tlie  task  of  re- 
capitulating my  eventful  story. 

Determined  not  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  despair,  T 

informed  him  Mrs.    R was   below;    when 

starting  up  and  adjusting  his  dress,  Ann's  cheerful 
spirits  and  and  undeviating  good  humour,  gave  a 
turn  to  his  thoughts  highly  desirable  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  knowing  experimentally,  that  how- 
ever abstemious  in  general,  he  had  no  objection  oc- 
casionally to  indulge  in  a  regale,  I  went  out,  and 
ordered  what  I  conceived  would  do  him  good. 
This  necessary  refreshment  proved  salutary,  and 
we  were  deliberating  on  who  and  what  little  £sop 
could  be,  when  Mr,  Shore  tapped  at  the  door. 

The  timid  hare  may,  by  kind  treatment,  be  ren- 
dered tame  as  any  domestic  animal;  but  in  a 
natural  state,  her  enemies  are  so  powerful  and  nu- 
merous, that  all  confidence  is  lost  in  fear,  and  the 
least  noise  gives  apprehension  of  approaching  dan- 
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get.  So  it  was  with  poor  Snllivan.  The  tap  at  the 
door,  gentle  though  it  was,  threw  him  into  trem- 
bh'ng  agitation,  and  when  the  honest  shoemaker 
said,  "  A  person  wants  to  speak  with  you,"  it  was 
as  much  as  his  faultering  tongue  could  accomplish 
to  say, — "  I'll  come." 

During  his  absence,  I  observed  the  note  left  by 
the  old  lady,  on  the  bed ;  and,  I  confess,  never  ia 
my  life  had  I  a  stronger  desire  to  do  a  wrong  thing. 
•*  That  letter,"  said  I  to  Ann,  "  would  throw  some 
light  upon  this  mysterious  business  ;  and  yet  to 
make  myself  master  of  its  contents  without  Sulli- 
van's knowledge,  would  be  an  action  I  can  never 
justify,  even  to  myself," 

**  It  is  a  very  neat  hand,"  said  my  wife,  taking 
up  the  paper,  and  examining  the  direction ;  <*  As 
you  say,  it  would  be  wrong  to  open  it,  if  we  had 
»o  motive  more  amiable  than  curiosity." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Ann,  we  have  none  so  poXKerfuL** 

**  Surely  a  wish  to  serve  Mr.  Sullivan " 

**  This  is  a  species  of  sophistry,  by  which  we 
may  gloss  over  an  improper  action,  but  it  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  nice  examination.  If  the  con- 
tents of  that  paper  are  of  a  ri^ture  to  be  divulged, 
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we  shall  be  entrusted  with  them  ;  if  the  contrary, 
I  hope  you  are  not  so  mere  a  woman  as  to  gratify 
cariosity  at  the  expense  of  propriety." 

Ann  during  this  short  dialogue  had  been  intently 
gazing  on  the  letter,  as  though  her  eye  would  have 
penetrated  the  folds,  and  turning  it  hastily  to  look 
it  the  seal,  a  piere  of  thin  paper,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  merely  slipped  in,  fell  upon  her  lap, 
aud  disclosed  a  bank  note  for  ten  pounds.  *'  You 
geem  determined  to  penetrate  the  poor  man's  se- 
cret," said  I. 

**  I  hope  the  rest  of  the  <'ontents  are  as  pleasing 
as  what  I  have  unintentionally  discovered,"  re- 
plied she,  smiling,  as  she  returned  the  note  to  its 
hiding-place,  and  deposited  both  on  the  bed. 

Siillrvan  now  entered  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand,  which  be  informed  us  came  frOra  a  booksel- 
ler in  Paternoster -row,  with  an  offer  of  twenty 
pounds  for  his  Moral  Essays,  "  which  I  have  ac- 
cepted," he  continued,  ♦'  for  this  cogent  reason,  I 
am  reduced  to  my  last  shilling. 

Ann  looked  at  me.  Such  an  assertion,  after  wliat 
we  had  seen,  savoured  of  duplicity,  or  ratlier, 
downright  falsehood.  "  Was  your  purse  indeed  so 
low  ?"  said  my  wife. 
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*'  Yes,"  replied  he,  *<  and  how  to  replenish  itj 
except  by  the  sale  of  my  manuscuript,  I  know  not.' 
Then  happening  to  observe  the  letter,  he  put  it 
with  a  sigh,  into  his  pocket-book. 

Before  we  leffe  him,  I  obtained  a  promise  that 
he  would  dine  with  us  every  day,  during  our  short 
stay  in  town,  and  at  three  o'clock  Sullivan  and  Vi- 
go made  their  app«arance.  He  had  called  in  Pa- 
temoster-row,  and  received  the  price  of  his  labours, 
which  Ia3nn2:  on  the  table,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Oh? 
thou  powerful  evil,  how  many  wretxihed  human  be- 
ings for  love  of  thee  risk  life  and  soul !  Beauty 
bends  at  thy  touch,  princes  bow  at  thine  altar,  and 
ministers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  adore  thee  as  theit 
god !"  Having  thus  moralized,  he  placed  the  twenty 
pounds  in  his  pocket-book  ;  and,  after  dinner,  be- 
ing the  king's  birth-day,  we  sauntered  towards  the 
Palace,  to  "riew  the  fashionables  on  their  way  tQ 
Court. 

This  was  a  sceae  quite  new  both  to  Sullivan 
and  me,  and  a  most  absurd  piece  of  mummery  he 
pronounced  it.  "  If  such  lavish  expenditure,"  he 
observed,  «'  was  productive  of  general  good,  it 
might  be  pardoned — nay  applauded,  but  it  is  net. 
Some  few  individuals  profit  by  such  folly,  certainly; 
but  they  are  in  general,  I  believe,  people  who 
could  gain  an  ample  subsistence  if  court  days  wer^ 
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abolished.  If  the  immense  sums  thrown  away  upon 
those  gew-gaw  dresses  were  collected,  what  a  num- 
ber of  wretched,  starving,  houseless  objects  might 
be  fed  and  cloathed." 

But,  my  good  friend,"  I  replied,  '<  until  you  can 
make  it  appear  that  the  money  would  be  given  to 
the  poor,  if  not  employed  in  a  way  you  so  hig^hly 
disapprove,  I  think  your  arguments  against  such 
expenditure  untenable.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  great  folks  would  give  away  one  half-penny 
more,  if  birth-days  were  blotted  from  the  calendar  ; 
and  many,  very  many  females,  must  be  engaged  on 
those  superb  trimmings,  who  would  'otherwise  be 
reduced,  probably,  to  earn  their  living  in  a  way  less 
reputable.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  hot  have  the 
ot^er  sex  robbed  of  one  atoM  of  employment ;  they 
are  too  much  oppressed  already  b\  the  entrench' 
ments  of  men;  who,  instead  of  fighting  thq  battles 
of  their  country,  or  forwarding  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  are  recommending — oh  shame  ! — laces 
and  ribbonds,  arid  thereby  throwing  poor  girls  out 
of  a  situation,  nature  intended  thet^  alon&  should 
fill.'* 

A  string  of  carriages  lined  5Pall  Mall,  and  St. 
James's-stieet,  and  having  promenaded  the  whole 
length,  we  were  facing  abbwt,  when,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  j!>lace  we  occtf^ied,  in  a  handsome  cha- 
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riot,  well  attended,  we  beheld,  superbly  dressed, 
the  individual  piece  of  deformity  we  were  anxious 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of.  *<  He  is  there !"  said  I, 
pointing  him  out  to  Sullivan.  *<  You  are  right,', 
replied  he,  "  now  is  the  time  to  question  him/» 
««  Not  exactly,"  said  t,  stopping  him,  ««  it  would 
be  the  height  of  indecorum  to  intrude  at  such  a 
moment." 

Looking  again  towards  the  carriage,  t  perceived 
that  little  Esop  noticed  us;  and  not  wishing  it  to 
appear  that  we  were  interested  by  him  individually 
I  drew  Sullivan  away,  and  cautioned  him  to  be  on 
his  guard,  and  note  the  chariot  and  servants,  that 
we  might  be  prepared  for  a  pursuit,  when  the  owner 
returned  from  paying  his  respects  to  royalty. 

The  coach  was  the  last  of  a  long  string,  and  for 
the  present  stati6nary;  so  getting  close  .  befiind  it, 
I  asked  one  of  the  footmen,  in  a  careless  manner,  if 
that  was  not  Mr.  PercivaVs  carriage  ? 

"  No,"  replied  he  :  "  Rather  blunt,"  thought  I, 
but  no  way  discouraged,  I  continued,  "  pray  who 
does  it  belong  to  ?'* 

"  My  master,"  again  replied  the  man  laconical!) . 

"  And  who  is  your  master  ?  said  I,  still  perse- 
Tering. 
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<<  That's  more  than  we  tell  to  every  inquisitive 
body,"  answered  the  impudent  variety" 

The  cavalcade  at  this  moment  moved  on,  when  I 
proposed  to  have  a  hackney  coach  m  waiting,  and 
the  moment  the  little  man  left  the  palace,  to  follow 
hiis  carriage,  and  stop  whenever  and  wuerever  it  did* 
Aftv-r  waiting  a  considerable  time,  the  chariot, 
which  we  never  both  lost  sight  of,  drew  up,  and 
having,  as  we  supposed,  received  its  owner,  set  off 
at  a  good  round  pace  ;  ours  did  the  same,  and  the 
coachman  so  well  obeyed  my  orders,  that  we  were 
within  a  dozen  paces,  when  the  object  of  our  pur- 
suit stopped  at  the  Hummums,  in  Covent  Garden. 
**  Now,  friend  Sullivan,"  said  I,  "  we  shall  be  a 
match  for  this  mysterious  being."  W6  then  jump- 
ed out,  and  were  proceeding  to  the  place  of  obser- 
servation,  when  the  coachman  reminded  us  of  the 
fare.  I  desired  my  companion  to  keep  a  good  look 
out  whilst  I  discharged  the  man,  which  having  done, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  I  hurrieil  to  the  door  of  the 
Hummums,  in  full  certainty  of  having  housed  little 
E^op. 

The  carriage  had  driven  off,  and  not  seeing  Sul- 
livan, I  asked  the  waiter  if  he  had  seen  a  gentle- 
man in  black  ? 

'«  Do  you  mean  a  quizzical  persoE,  sir,  in  a  black 
vig?" 
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<' The  same?" 

<*  He  is  just  gone  into  that  room,  to  speak  with 
the  gentleman  who  came  from  St.  James's.'* 

««  So,"  thinks  I,  "  this  simple  man's  incautious 
conduct  will  involve  him  in  something  unpleasant ; 
for  the  little  gentleman  is  not  likely  to  explain  what 
he  has  decidedly  said  should  remain  a  secret."  I 
was,  however,  mistaken,  for  presently  Sullivan  ap- 
peared in  high  glee  at  the  reception  he  had  met 
with.  "  But,  ray  dear  friend,"  added  he,  "  we  are 
upon  a  wrong  scent  after  all." 

"  Wrong  !"  repeated  I ;  "  what  mean  you  ?  I'll 
swear  to  the  carriage." 

<«  Oh,  yesl  we  are  right  enough  about  the  car- 
riage," replied  he ;  "  but  the  gentleman  who  occupied 
it  is  a  fine,  tall/  handsome  man,  as  you  will  see  ia 
five  thousand.  \Vlien  I  discovered  my  error,  I  felt 
myself  very  awkvvardly  situated,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose ;  but  seeing  my  embarrassment,  he  encouraged 
me,  and  said,  '  perhaps,  sir,  you  have  mistaken  th 
apartment.'  '  1  believe  I  have,'  replied  I :  <  my  bu- 
siness was  with  the  gentleman  who  came  from  St. 
James's  in  a  yellow  chariot  with  two  footmen.* 
*  Then  yon  are  right,'  observed  he  ;  *  I  am  the  per- 
son.'     *  Impossible !'    said  I.     *  The  gentlema*  I 
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expected  to  meet  was  low  in  stature,  and  rather  de- 
formed in  person.*  *  Oh  !'  replied  he,  smiling,  <  I 
left  his  Lordship  at  court/  *  Will  you  favour  me,' 
said  I  eagerly,  <  with  his  title?'  He  was  going  to 
give  me  every  satisfaction,  at  least  I  suppose  so, 
when  the  waiter  came  to  say  « the  company  were 
waiting  for  him  above  stairs ;'  upon  which  he  put 
his  card  into  my  hand,  apologized  for  leaving  me 
so  abruptly,  but  if  I  would  favour  him  with  a  call 
at  twelve,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  he  would  give 
rae  every  information  in  his  power.  So  surely," 
added  he,  "  I  have  got  into  a  track  at  last  that 
will  elucidate  the  whole  of  this  mystery." 

During  my  absence  Mr.  Degville  had  kindly  sent 
orders  for  the  Opera  for  the  succeeding  evening ; 
and  as  Sullivan  had  never  witnessed  an  amusement 
of  the  kind,  Ann,  "  nothing  loth,"  for  it  was  a  spe- 
cies of  amusement  she  was  unfashionable  enough  to 
decry,  agreed  to  remain  at  home.  At  the  appoint- 
ed time  we  proceeded  to  the  Haymarket,  and  as  I 
led  the  way  up  the  gallery  stairs,  I  heard  a  female 
voice,  neither  soft  nor  sonorous,  beg  leave  to  use 
Sullivan's  arm  to  assist  her  ascent. 

s 

To  this  request,  with  unsuspecting  simplicity,  he 
replied,  *'  Certainly,  madam,"  though  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  sufficed  to  guard 
him  against  the  advances  of  a  woman,  whose  ap- 
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pearance  too  plainly  spoke  her  character  ;  but  Sul- 
liyan's  heart  guided  all  his  actions,  and  tliat  was  too 
generous  to  admit  suspicion.  I  had  taken  my  sta- 
tion at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
that  I  might  not  be  annoyed,  as  heretofore,  by  those 
who  came  rather  to  hear  themselves  than  the  mu- 
sic, when  my  friend  and  his  highly  rouged,  flaunt* 
ingly-dressed  companion  made  their  appearance 
arm  in  arm.  Sullivan,  supposing  he  had  done  his 
duty  to  the  utmost  extent  that  could  be  required, 
would  now  have  relinquished  his  fair  one  ;  but  she 
kept  her  hold  until  he  took  his  station  next  to  me, 
and  then  seated  herself  by  his  side  with  the  famili- 
ar ity  of  an  old  acquaintance.  I  felt  much  inclined 
to  inform  him  how  matters  really  stood,  and  of  this 
she  seemed  aware,  for  whenever  I  attempted  to  ad- 
dress him  in  a  low  voice,  she  leaned  over,  and  not 
only  caught  my  words,  but  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

The  splendour  of  the  place  had  a  visible  effect 
upon  Sullivan,  and  to  the  music  he  seemed  inclined 
to  pay  attention  ;  but  his  neighbour's  tongue  never 
ceased,  and  an  idea  of  her  derangement  took  firm 
possession  of  his  mind.  To  no  other  cause,  he  af- 
terwards told  me,  could  he  attribute  the  boldness 
of  her  manner,  and  the  uncommon,  though  incohe- 
rent volubility  of  her  speech."  At  length,  finding 
she  ijoould  talk,  and  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  list- 
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en  to  any  thing  else,  he  said,  ''  I  fancy  you  are  not 
partial  to  the  opera,  madam." 

**  Oh  no  !"  she  replied,  "  I  don't  like  these  here 
squalling  kiddies  at  all ;  but  only  wait,  my  fine  fel- 
low, till  the  capering  culls  come  on,  and  then  I  shall 
be  as  mute  as  a  mouse  in  a  cheese.  Des  Hayes  and 
Vestris  are  the  lads  for  my  money."  Sullivan  star- 
ed.  "  I  say,  queer  one,'*  she  continued,  "  where 
in  the  name  of  fun  did  you  pick  up  that  cajcon  ? 
Such  ajasej/f  I  am  sure,  has  not  been  made  since 
Daddy  J\oak  sailed  about  in  the  ark.  My  friend 
looked  at  me,  and  shook  his  head  ;  but  without  no- 
ticing him,  "  come,  parson"  said  she,  "  we  are  only 
losing  time  here :  let's  mizzle** 

"  Madam !" 

"  I  say— i-let's  sherry  off  to  my  hen^  take  a  squeeze 
of  blue  ruin,  a  bit  of  chilly ,  and  then  turn  in  to  lum- 
herr* 

"  Madam,"  replied  Sullivan,  "  I  am  both  sorry 
and  ashamed  t"  confess  my  ignorance;  but  your 
language  is  so  much  above  my  comprehension " 

**  Eh !  what !"  she  exclaimed,  "  en't  you  up  to 
*  A  glass  of  gin,  cold  meat,  and  a  bed. 
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slang  ?  Why,  what  a  queer  son  of  a  b — -  of  a  par- 
son you  must  be."  These  few  words  were  perfect- 
ly intelHgible,  but  not  therefore  more  pleasing  :  on 
the  contrary,  had  a  nine  pounder  been  discharged 
close  to  his  ear,  it  could  not  have  convey^  more 
astonishment. 

His  countenance  exhibited  a  mixture  of  horror, 

surprise,  and  shame,  almost  ludicrous.  He  looked 
around  to  observe  if  any  one  besides  ourselves  had 
overheard  this  elegant  effusion  ;  but  fortunately  we 
were  either  too  remote,  for  the  gallery  was  very 
thinly  attended,  or  the  company  who  sat  forward 
too  much  engaged  with  the  performance  to  attend 
to  us.  Thinking  the  farce  had  been  carried  on  long 
enough,  I  took  Sullivan  by  the  arm,  and,  unheeding 
the  woman's  vulgar  vociferation,  got  him  away.  As 
we  descended  the  stairs  I  explained  the  real  situa- 
tion of  the  female,  adding,  "  My  dear  friend,  you 
know  too  little  of  the  world  to  steer  your  course 
through  this  deceptive  town  without  a  pilot.  These 
unfortunate  women,  with  which  the  streets  swarm, 
support  themselves  by  prostitution,  and  are  conti- 
nually on  ihe  watch  for  characters  like  you.  If  I 
may  judge  ^om  her  language,  your  friend  is  one  of 
the  most  depraved  of  her  fraternity " 

"  Tvly  friend  !"  interrupted  he.  clasping  his  hands, 
**  heaven  forbid  I  should  ever  claim  fiiendbhip  with 
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harlots  !    Good  night,"  he  added  with  a  sigli,  "  111 
enter  that  place  no  more." 

"  The  d — 1  you  won't !"  bawled  out  his  female 
plague,  "  and  who's  to  pay  me  for  lost  time  ?  if  I 
can  get  nothing  else,  I'll  have  your  jasey.'*  With 
this  she  made  a  snatch  at  his  wig,  which  I  defended, 
and  in  the  scuflBe  Sullivan  ran  off. 

The  woman,  disappointed  in  her  reverend  cidf, 
as  she  called  him,  vented  her  spleen  at  me ;  at 
which  I  laughed,  and  left  her  to  amuse  the  by- 
standers, a  few  of  whom  had  by  this  time  assembled, 
with  her  own  account  of  a  being  who,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  was  ignorant  of  slavgj  and  wore  Ji 
caxon  made  before  thejiood. 

It  was  four  o'clock  ere  we  saw  him  the  next  day, 
and  then  a  visible  dejection  overspread  his  counte- 
nance. When  we  enquired  the  cause,  he  answer- 
ed with  a  sigh,  "  you  shall  know  all.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  I  called  at  the  gentleman's  house, 
when  a  servant  in  a  superb  livery,  without  demand- 
ing my  name,  ushered  me  with  much  politeness  in- 
to a  parlour,  where  for  a  few  miuutes  I  was  left  to 
exercise  my  judgment  upon  so  strange  an  event.  '  It 
geems  then,'  thought  I,  *  my  visit  was  expected — 
my  person  known — and  perhaps  my  business  too. 
I  was  awakened  from  these  reflections  by  the  door 
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of  an  Inner  room  opening  ;  but  instead  of  the  per- 
son I  expected,  the  individual  lady,  whom  you 
heard  described  at  my  lodgings,  entered,  and  with 
a  violence  of  temper  inherent  in  her  nature,  thus 
addressed  me: — <  Oh  thou  vile  apostate!  thou 
imp  of  Satan  \  thou  hast  alienated  the  mind  of  my 
once  virtuous  child  ;  but  let  me  advise  thee,  if  thou 
hast  any  regard  for  thine  own  peace  and  welfare— 
if  thou  valuest  thy  life,  desist  from  farther  persecu- 
tion ;  for  Mary  never  shall  be  restored  to  thee  un- 
til thou  returnest  to  the  bosom  of  that  church  where 
thou  wert  christened,  and  in  the  faith  of  which  thy 
parents  lived  and  died,  devout  and  pious  members/ 

She  here  stopped  to  breath,  when  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, I  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  '  Oh,  ma- 
dam !'  said  I,  *  recal  your  cruel  resolution  !  restore 
me  to  Mary,  or  take  my  life !  Our  affections  are 
mutual — no  power  on  earth  can  part  us  !' 

"  *  Yes,'  replied  she,  *  1  both  cayi  and  tvill  part  you. 
Time,  and  a  life  of  devout  seclusion  will  work  on 
the  sensitive  mind  of  my  child,  to  the  exclusion  of 
your  unworthy  self,  and  every  thought  that  mili- 
tates against  her  everlasting  happiness.  When  you, 
Sullivan,  abjure  those  accursed  heretical  opinions, 
that  must  eventually  plunge  your  soul  into  endless 
misery — when  you  again  embrace  th€  religion  of 
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your  ancestors — I  will  acknowledge  you  for  my  son : 
until  then  you  never  again  behold  her.' 

**  I  was  preparing  to  reply,  when  placing  a  letter 
in  my  hand,  she  continued,  *  go — retire  to  your 
dwelling — read  this — and  make  no  farther  attempt 
to  discover  those  who  are  able  to  frustrate  all  your 
vain  designs.  So  saying,  she  left  me,  and  the  same 
servant  re-appeared,  and  bowed,  as  much  as  to  say 
depart.  *  Could  I  not  see  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  made  the  appointment  ?'  said  I.  Another 
bow,  and  a  second  motion  to  the  door,  was  all  the 
answer.  So  I  took  the  hint  with  a  sigh,  and  here  I 
am,  my  friends,  more  miserable  than  ever." 

He  broke  the  seal  of  his  letter,  which  contained 
a  bank  note,  and  read  as  follows  : — "  out  of  resptct 
to  your  family,  I  cannot  know  you  to  be  in  want 
without  relieving  it.  Leave  my  daughter  unmo- 
lested, and  I  will  be  your  friend  for  ever — pursue 
her,  and  dread  the  consequences." 

**  You  see  now,  my  friends,"  said  Sullivan  as  he 
folded  up  his  letter,  "  a  sufficient  apology,  I  hope, 
for  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  my  concerns,  and 
which,  even  to  ynu,  I  cannot  at  present  throw  off. 
I  trust  a  time  will  come  when  I  shall  have  it  in  my 
power  to  relate  ray  short,  but  eventful  history." 
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"  To  say  the  truth,"  replied  Ann,  '•  my  curiosity 
has  many  times  required  a  curb  to  keep  it  within 
deceot  bounds.  Such  an  air  of  romance  seems  to 
run  through  what  we  do  know,  that  I  am  sometimes 
led  to  fear  you  are  imposed  upon  hy  designing  peo- 
ple, who  knowing  your  open,  unsuspicious  nature, 
practise  upon  it,  for  purposes  either  of  mischief,  or 
downright  wickedness.' 

'*  It's  rather  an  expensive  deception,"  said  I. 
**  I  would  a  iew  of  my  friends  would  undertake  to 
deceive  me  now  and  then  with  a  twenty  pound  note." 

"  This,  and  one  I  received  before  from  the  same 
hand,  must  both  be  returned,"  replied  Sullivaru 
**  I  scorn  to  receive  favours  from  an  enemy.  Mo- 
ney, alas !  will  not  purchase  happiness. 

"  No!"  rephed  Ann  ;  "  but  in  the  present  state 
of  society  it  is  impossible  to  be  happy  without  it." 

Sullivan  now  produced  all  his  worldly  wealth,  and 
folding  up  the  presents  of  his  wife's  mother  in  a 
blank  cover,  sealed  and  directed  them.  Tte  twen- 
ty pound  note  received  from  the  bookseller  he  offer- 
ed to  my  wife,  and  begged  she  would  become  hii 
banker. 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Ann,   "  provided  I  may 
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expend  about  twelve  pounds  in  necessary  articles  of 
wearing  apparel."  Sullivan,  glancing  at  his  figure 
in  the  glass,  replied  with  a  sigh,  •*  as  you  please. 
Sables  would  be  well,  but  I  have  that  within  which 
passeth  shew,  clothes  but  the  trappings  and  the 
suits  of  woe." 

A  tailor  was  sent  for,  and  a  handsome  suit  of 
black  ordered  ;  soon  after  which  he  left  us  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing in  writing  to  my  friend  Egerton,  who  had  that 
day  informed  me  by  letter,  ''  that  he  had  opened  a 
new  patent  theatre,  and  had  made  capital  imprwe' 
ments,  by  which  the  profession  would  be  much  be- 
nefited. 

As  we  were  seated  at  breakfast,  Sullivan  made 
his  appearance,  and  being  much  earlier  than  usual, 
I  enquired  the  reason ;  "  I  o  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
friend,"  said  he,  "  I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  I 
am  by  no  means  superstitious,  but  whenever  I  at- 
tempted to  doze,  or  close  my  eyes,  such  strange 
visions  darted  across  my  brain,  that  I  was  led  to 
conceive  myself  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement. 
Mary — my  father — the  child — appeared  to  stand 
before  me.  This,  I  am  well  convinced,  arose  from 
the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  during  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  but  I  am  weak  enough  to  confess,  that 
if  you  leave  town,  and  I  am  thereby  destitute  of 
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communication,  I  know  not  what  will  become  of 
me.  You  were  speaking  yesterday  of  joining  your 
friend  E^erton ;  would  it  not  be  possible  to  post- 
pone your  journey  for  a  short  time  ?"  I  had  not 
sent  off  my  letter — Ann  smiled,  and  said,  "  Shall 
we  ?  "  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I,  and  in  a  post- 
script, I  stated  the  circumstance,  which  would  de- 
tain me  a  week  or  two  longer. 

o 

^'  There  is  another  matter,"  said  Sullivan,  ''  on 
which  I  would  consult  you.  My  lodgings  are  be- 
come disagreeable  on  more  accounts  than  one ;  and 
if  I  could  procure  an  apartment  somewhere  conti* 

guous "     *<  One  of  Mrs.  SVakefield's  lodgers  is 

leaving  town  this  very  day,"  interrupted  Ann,  *'  and 
I  dare  say  you  may  be  accommodated  in  this  house." 

Every  thing  was  settled  to  our  wish — Sullivan 
and  Vigo  were  domesticated  in  Northumberland- 
street — and  his  appearance  underwent  a  change  I 
could  not  have  conceived  possible  without  ocular 
demonstration.  To  a  modern  suit,  was  added  every 
appendage  that  could  make  him  appear  respectable. 
Respectable,  did  I  say  ?  he  looked  gentlemanly — 
nay,  handsome !  In  fact,  he  was  so  altered;  that 
Ann  knew  him  not  at  the  first  glance,  but  bowed 
with  the  formality  of  a  stranger. 


During  our  residence  in  Northumberland-street, 
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my  wife  had  made  a  daily  rule  of  bestowing  a  half- 
penny upon  a  poor  paralized  match  man.  One  day, 
when  report  had  killed  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  a 
duel,  she  heard  his  voice,  and  as  usual,  attended 
the  door.  *'  Ah  madam  !"  said  the  veteran  dealer, 
"  they  have  killed  the  best  man  in  the  kingdom,  af- 
ter all."  **  No,  honest  friend,"  replied  my  wife, 
«  Sir  Francis  lives."  "  Thank  God !"  ejaculated 
the  poor  old  cripple.  *'  Amen,"  responded  my 
wife,  and  from  that  day  her  donation  was  encreased 
to  a  penny.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  shew 
the  sincerity  of  the  pauper.  For  without  knowing 
or  seeming  to  care  whether  his  declaration  would  be 
well  received  or  otherwise,  he  vented  the  honest 
effusions  of  his  heart,  and  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  thousands  in  this  vast  metropolis. 

At  this  period  I  was  strongly  recommended  to 
lake  a  trip  to  Brighton,  and  I  the  more  readily  at- 
tended to  it,  from  the  daily  decreasing  state  of  my 
purse.  At  first  Sullivan  strongly  objected  to  this, 
from  his  inability  to  join  the  party,  but  understand- 
ing a  fortnight  would  include  the  whole  of  our  ab- 
sence, and  experiencing  abundant  comfort  in  his 
new  lodging,  we  took  a  temporary  leave,  with  the 
promise  of  writing  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  place 
of  our  destination.  Behold  us  now,  settled  at  a 
respectable  lodging  at  Brighton,  where  the  coach 
from  Charing  Cross  set  us  down,  at  four  o'clock. 
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My  first  care  was  to  engage  the  assembly  room, 
and  call  upon  the  printer.  These  important  con- 
cerns settled  to  my  satisfaction,  I  was  leaving  the 
shop  of  the  latter,  when  who  should  I  stumble  upon 
but  my  old  iriend  Bew,  with  whom  I  had  been  a 
brother  actor  in  Scotland,  but  who  now  I  under- 
stood, was  settled  in  this  fashionable  and  popular 
^lace  as  a  Dentist  of  high  celebrity. 

When  you  take  an  old  acquaintance  by  surprise, 
'tis  ten  to  one,  but  he  discovers  his  real  feelings. 
If  this  be  allowed,  the  worthy  operator's  were  much 
in  our  favour ;  for  a  cordial  squeeze  and  the  most 
particular  enquiries,  were  followed  by  an  invitation 
to  his  house.  Mrs.  Bew  was  no  less  friendly,  and 
the  happiest  hours  we  passed  in  Brighton  were 
spent  in  their  society.  Old  managers — old  times — 
old  friends  were  canvassed — every  thing  was  pro- 
duced that  could  add  to  our  comfort  or  hilarity — 
and  at  a  late  hour  we  took  possession  of  our  new 
apartments. 

Our  sitting  room  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  ocean — or  rather  I  should 
say  overlooked  it,  for  we  were  within  a  dozen 
yards  at  high  water.  The  house  was  large  and 
commodious,  and  our  breakfast  the  first  morning, 
rendered  more  than  ordinarily  pleasant  by  a  french 
air,  sung  in  very  good  stile  in  an  adjoining  room, 
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It  was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  female  servant, 
who  was  the  common  attendant,  entered  this  apart- 
ment, and  we  could  plainly  hear,  through  a  thin 
partition,  the  following  short  dialogue.  "  We  have 
got  fresh  company  in  the  house  sir." 

"  Inteed !  vy  you  no  tell  me  dis  before  ?  I  am 
ver  much  ashame  to  have  disturb  a  dere  breakfast 
vid  my  silly  song.    Are  dey  laty,  or  gentilhomme?" 

"  A  gentleman  and  his  wife  sir." 

"Vill  you  make  a  my  compliment  to  dem,  and  say 
I  am  ver  much  covered  vid  bluoh  at  my  vant  of 
politesse." 

The  girl  immediately  came  and  delivered  the 
message  as  well  as  she  was  able.  She  likewise  in- 
formed us  in  a  low  voice,  that  our  fellow  lodger 
was  a  portrait  paiiiter,  and  added  she  *'  he  is  the 
merriest  man  in  the  world,  for  he  jokes  and  sings 
all  the  day  long.' 

This  we  found  to  be  fact  when  we  became  inti- 
mate, which  was  the  same  moment  we  met.  For  I, 
happening  to  have  as  little  mauvause  honte  as  the 
Frenchman,  we  set  petryfying  form  and  unsocial 
etiquette  at  a  distance,  and  were  as  familiar  the  first 
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hour,  as  though  we  had  known  each  other  from  our 
cradles. 

He  had  a  prodigious  fund  of  anecdote,  and  re- 
peated them  with  such  vivacity  and  good  humour, 
that  his  company  was  a  never  failing  source  of  plea- 
santry, 

I  believe  it  is  generaVy  understood  that  our 
neighbours  on  the  continent  owe  their  sprightliness 
and  want  of  reflection,  as  much  to  their  mode  of 
living,    as  to   the  salubrious  temperature  of  their 

climate. 

Ennui,  and  what  we  vulgarly  call  Blue  Devils. 
seldom  visits  Monsieur  ;  and  what  would  throw  John 
Bull  into  the  dumps,  or  bring  on  a  fit  of  serious 
thinking,  is  passed  over  by  a  Frenchman,  with  a 
shrug  and  an  additional  pinch  of  Strasburg  ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  he  endeavours  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  His  own  misfortunes. 

On  the  second  day,  I  engaged  the  artist  to  din- 
ner, and,  amongst  other  matter,  rendered  pecu- 
liarly laughable  by  his  gestures  and  broken  English, 
he  amused  us  with  an  account  of  his  separation  from 
his  wife,  some  years  previous.  '•'  Ah,  Monsieur 
Romney  !"  began  my  guest,  "  I  am  ver  much  please 
to  see  you  so  happy  vid  your  leetel  vife !     By  gar  I 

n2 
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vould  have  no  devil  blue  if  T  had  leetel  vife.  Now, 
sair,  I  vonce  had  leetel  vife,  and  I  vill  tell  you  a 
story  about  Madame  Roget,  dat  vas,  Madame  le 
Diable,  dat  is,  for  what  Roget  do  care.  Now  sair, 
my  vife  vas  ver  pret,  and  ver  much  accomplish.— 
She  sing-a  de  song  vat  you  call  Old  Toweler,  and 
de  beautiful  sarvent,  like  a  de  nightingale.  And 
she  vas  ver  good  vife  too,  for  English  vife ; — roasta 
de  beef,  boila  de  pudding,  scold  in  de  Kitchen — 
sometimes  in  de  parlour ; — she  vas  vant  to  be  vat 
you  call  de  grey  horse ;  but  by  gar  I  did  chuse  tabe 
de  grey  horse  myself.  Von  day,  sair,  I  must  tell 
you,  I  did  see  in  de  market  place,  looking  at  de 
lobster,  de  salmon,  de  soal,  a  gentilhomme  vid  his 
coat  button  up  to  his  shin — vat  you  call  de  genteel 
shabby — but  for  all  dat  he  vas  ver  shante,  but  his 
hair  vas  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat.  So,  sair,  it  shock 
a  me  ver  much  to  see  de  gentilhomme  smack  a  de 
lip  at  de  good  ting  in  de  market,  and  purchase  no- 
ting. Maybe,  tink  I,  de  gentilhomme  cash  be  all 
at  de  bank,  or  he  vould  not  stand  so  long  vid  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  purchase  noting,  for  he  vas 
very  shante,  but  his  hair  was  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat. 
So,  sair,  I  did  ask  a  de  gentilhomme  to  dine  vid' 
me.  But  ven  1  did  bring  him  to  my  lodgement, 
Madame  Roget  did  cry  out,  sacre  Dieu !  vat  lousy 
beggar  you  get  dere  ?  You  vill  tink,  sair,  dis  af- 
front a  me  much,  to  call  a  de  gentilhomme  de  lousy 
beggar  ;  for  he  vas  very  shante,  but  his  hair  vas  a 
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leetel  out  of  his  hat.  Now,  sair,  as  de  gentilhorame 
coat  vas  rader  shabby,  I  take  him  to  my  vardrobe, 
and  I  say,  help  a  yourself.  So  he  did  pull  oflP  his 
coat,  and  by  Gar,  sair,  dere  vas  noting  but  de  skin 
— vat  you  call  de  bare  back,  for  he  had  no  shirt. 
I  vas  ver  much  shock  at  dis,  for  he  was  very  shante, 
but  his  hair  vas  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat.  Veil,  sair, 
ven  he  vas  dress  in  my  shirt  and  my  coat,  he  did 
look  ver  veil — ver  veil  indeed — and  Madame  Ro- 
get  no  tink  him  lousy  beggar  at  all.  Den,  sair,  he 
had  ver  good  appetite — vat  you  call  stomach — but 
de  vine  did  make  him  ver  much  indispose  vid  de 
vertigo  in  de  head,  dat  byjjar  he  could  not  stand, 
and  he  vas  ver  much  for  sick  ;  so  I  put  him  him  in 
my  best  bed.  Now,  sair,  in  de  morning  eleven 
o'clock  did  come — twelve  o'clock  did  come — ^but 
he  no  come — so  I  did  go  up  to  his  chambrc, 
and  ven  I  open  de  door,  by  Gar !  dere  did  come 
out  ver  bad  smell — vat  you  call  stink  a  la  diable. 
And,  sair,  I  did  see  by  de  bedside  my  silver  taba- 
tier,  and  my  gold  vatch,  vorth  "fifty  guinea; — and 
I  did  say,  *  ah !  ah!  sair,  vat  you  do  vid  my  vatch 
and  my  tabatier  ?  you  pick  a  ray  pocket :'  and  de 
gentilhorame  did  reply,  *  de  vatch  vas  to  know  de 
hour,  and  de  tabac  to  snuff  avay  debad  smell!  So 
I  vas  satisfy,  for  he  vas  very  shante>  but  his  hair 
vas  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat.  No\v,  sair,  de  gentil- 
homme  vas  ver  much  skill  in  de  opera  ballet ;  so  he 
undertake  to  teach  Madame  Roget  de  grand  riga- 
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doon,  vich  vas  more  dan  I  could  expect  for  he  teach 
a  my  vife  for  noting.  Now,  sair,  von  day  I  did 
send  my  violin — for  I  vas  teach  a  de  music  den — 
to  de  house  of  de  laty  to  accompany  de  grand 
piano;  but  ven  I  did  open  Ue  case,  dere  vas  no 
stick  fiddle.  So  I  did  run  home  quite  out  of  de 
breath,  and  I  did  say  to  my  boy,  '  by  Gar !  I  vill 
vip  horse  you — vere  is  my  stick  fiddle  ?  and  vere  is 
mine  vife  ?'  He  did  say,  <  she  vas  up  a  de  stair  vid 
de  gentilhomme.'  Ah !  ah !  tink  I,  den  he  vas 
teach  her  de  grand  rigadoon  vid  my  stick  fiddle. 
So  I  did  go  up  softly  for  fear  of  disturb  de  instruc- 
tion ;  but  ven  I  did  open  de  door,  ma  foi !  I  did 
see  de  gentilhomme  vid  his  arm  round  de  neck  of 
my  vife.  As  you  may  tink,  sair,  I  vas  ver  much 
enrage  at  dis.     *  Ah !  ah  !  Madame  Roget,'  said  I, 

*  vat  you  do  vid  de  gentilhomme  ?'    And  she  say, 

*  hold  a  your  tongue — de  gentilhomme  teach  a  me 
de  grand  rigadoon.'  So  you  may  tink,  sair,  T  vas 
ver  much  oblige  to  de  gentilhomme,  for  he  vas  skill 
in  de  opera  ballet,  and  teach  a  my  vife  for  noting— 
vich  vas  more  dan  I  could  expect,  for  he  vas  very 
shante,  but  his  hair  was  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat.  So 
sair,  ven  I  did  rise  out  of  my  bed  de  next  morning, 
I  did  enquire  for  my  vife,  and  I  could  no  find  her  ; 
so  1  did  say  to  de  fille  de  chambre,  *  vere  is  Ma- 
dame Roget  ?'  and  she  did  make  for  answer,  *  she 
was  gone  out  vid  de  gentilhomme  '  Ah  !  ah  !  tink 
I  to  myself,  teach  a  de  grand  rigadoon  so  soon  ia 
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de  morning  !  But,  sair,  ven  I  did  look  a  my  bu- 
reau, by  Gar  it  was  open,  and  all  my — vat  you  call 
money — de  note — de  gold — de  silver — vas  all  gone. 
So,  sair,  de  gentilhomme  eat  a  my  beef— drink  a 
my  vine — take  a  my  coat,  my  shirt,  my  tabatier, 
and  my  vatch— he  dirty  my  best  bed — steal  a  my 
monies — and  by  Gar,  sair,  to  make  a  de  conclusion, 
he  did  steal  a  my  vife  too.  But  for  all  dat,  he  was 
very  shante,  but  his  hair  was  a  leetel  out  of  his 
hat." 

Tlie  whimsicality  of  this  narrative  owed  its  merit 
more  to  the  manner  than  the  matter.  The  former 
was  indescribable  ;  and  as  we  soon  perceived  we 
might  indulge  our  pleasantry  without  offence — the 
feelings  of  the  husband,  if  he  ever  had  such,  having 
long  since  evaporated — we  gave  free  scope  to  our 
mirth,  in  which  he  heartily  joined,  and  afterwards 
favoured  us  with  several  French  songs,  accompa- 
nied by  his  violin.  In  a  word,  he  possessed  talents 
so  various  and  amusing,  attended  with  good  humour 
so  inflexible,  that  we  thought  ourselves  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  our  choice  of  residence. 

In  the  evening  a  walk  was  proposed,  and  after  a 
long  perambulation,  we  found  ourselves  in  that  seat 
of  mortality,  the  church-yard,  where,  beneath  a 
plain,  but  elegant  urn,  lie  the  remains  of  the  once 
fascinating  Crouch,    A  woman  of  such  rare  person- 
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al  endowments — but  her  epitaph  will  describe  her 
much  better  than  my  pen.  ^ 

*'  The  remains  of 

ANNA  MARIA  CROUCH, 

During  many  years  a  performer  in  Drury-lane  Theatre. 

She  combined  with  the  finest  taste  as  a  singer, 

The  most  elegant  simplicity  as  an  actress  : 

Beautiful,  almost  beyond  parallel,  in  her  person, 

She  was  distinguished  by  the  powers  of  her  mind. 

They  enabled  her,  when  she  quitted  the  stage. 

To  gladden  life  by  the  charms  of  her  convei-sation, 

And  refine  it  by  her  manners. 

She  was  born  April  20th,  1763,  and  died  the  21st  Oct.  1805- 

This  stone  is  inscribed  to  her  beloved  remains, 
By  him  whom  she  esteemed  the  mobt  faithful  of  her  friends." 
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CHAP.  XV. 


'•'  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED  IS  A  FRIEND 
INDEED." 

O'BRiAy. 


The  night  following  I  gave  my  Tecture  at  the 
Assembly  Room  ;  but  the  bathing  season  not  hav- 
ing commenced,  I  was  thinly  attended*  Monsieur, 
however,  was  there,  and  when  it  was  over,  came  up 
to  me  :  "  Veil  sair  !  bad  now,  better  anoder  time, 
Dis  pauvre  place,  except  in  de  grand  season.  I  re- 
member de  leetel  Count  Boralowski  came  here 
Irom — vat  you  call — Margate — vere  he  had  no  good 
success.  *  Margate,'  say  de  dwarf,  *  is  von  dom 
place  for  de  benefice;  I  lose  twenty  pounds:  Brigh- 
ton good  place  ;  I  only  lose  ten.  So  tink  yourself 
veil  off.  Monsieur  Roraney,  you  have  lose  noting." 

This  was  poor  consolation,  and  I  began  too  late 
to  repent  my  journey  to  Brighton.     My  finances 
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were  not  in  a  state  to  bear  much  reduction,  and  an 
increase,  I  plainly  perceived,  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed. However,  as  most  of  the  expense  had  already 
been  incurred,  I  determined  to  enjoy  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  a  week  longer  at  least,  and  to  take 
every  advantage  that  limited  period  would  afford  in 
exploring  the  country. 

I  know  not  whether  T  have  before  made  the  ob- 
servation, but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  go  where  I 
will — however  remote — I  am  sure  to  encounter 
somebody  1  know. 

The  day  succeeding  my  performance,  Koget  in- 
sisted on  our  dining  with  him  at  a  neat  country  inn 
two  miles  distant,  ajud  no  apology  would  be  admit- 
ted. "  Ma  foi,"  said  he,  *'  dere  is  noting  like  good 
dinner  for  de  Englishmen.  Ven  dere  vas  good 
news,  he  do  dine — ven  dere  vas  bad  news,  he  do 
dine — and  ven  "dere  was  no  news,  he  do  dine,  and 
drink,  and  cry  hip,  hip,  hip.  Now  de  Frenchman, 
if  dere  be  good  news,  he  dance  and  sing  a  little  ; 
if  dere  be  bad  news,  he  dance  a  great  deal ;  so  let 
vat  vill  happen,  Monsieur  Bull  he  fill  a  de  belly,  and 
Monsieur  Fran9ois  he  shake  a  de  feet." 

"  True,"  replied  Ann,  "  and  I  sincerely  wish 
they  would  both  agree  to  shake  hands." 
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About  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  place  where 
Roget  had  ordered  dinner  It  was  a  neat  tavern 
on  the  London  road,  and  cleanliness  and  civility 
Seemed  to  characterize  the  place.  The  walk  had 
given  a  keen  edge  to  ur  appetite — the  repast  was 
good — and  the  wine  excellent.  I  will  not  say  I 
enjoyed  it  more  because  it  was  the  Frenchman's 
treat,  but  I  confess  I  sat  easier  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  not^'my  own,  because  ray  circumstances  at 
this  time  rendered  economy  highly  necessary. 

The  house  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  our  win- 
dow overlooked  a  well  stocked  garden.  The  joke 
— the  toast — the  prudent  glass  went  round.  The 
sun  shone  with  splendour  on  the  silver  surface  of  a 
pond,  by  the  side  o>  which  ran  a  walk,  pleasingly 
shaded  by  the  willow.  But  his  bright  beams  rather 
incommoding  our  optics,  my  wife,  who  was  pacing 
the  room,  dropped  a  blind  to  screen  us,  at  the  mo- 
ment a  young  and  finely  formed  female  entered  up- 
on the  walk  beneath,  apparently  in  deep  meditation. 
Mentioning  this  circumstance,  Roget  and  T  drew 
near,andhadafullview,  unseen,  of  all  her  movements. 
As  she  slowly  passed,  we  could  plainly  perceive  a 
miniature  picture  in  her  hand,  on  which  her  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  her  whole  mind  appeared  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation.  Suddenly  she  stopped,  as 
if  some  noise  had  awakened  her  attention,  and  pre- 
cipitately concealed  the  miniature  in  her  bosom ; 
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but  finding  her  fears  groundless,  the  object  T)f  her 
attention  was  again  drawn  forth,  and  eagerly  met 
her  lips. 

We  silently  observed  her  motions,  until  the  in- 
tervening branches  hid  her  from  our  sight,  when 
Ann  exclaimed,  '*  there  is  something  more  in  this 
than  meets  the  eye.  Did  you  not  observe  her  men- 
tal agony  ?'' 

"  Mon  Dieu!"  ejaculated  Roget ;  "  vat  can  ve 
do  to  serve  her  ?;' 

Without  further  reflection  I  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  and  seeking  the  landlady,  enquired,  with 
seeming  unconcern,  who  the  lady  was,  and  how 
long  she  had  been  her  lodger  ?  for  I  felt  assured 
from  the  elegance  of  her  appearance,  that  she  could 
in  no  relative  situation  belong  to  the  house. 

From  my  loquacious  and  obliging  hostess  I  ga- 
thered, that  the  coach  from  London  to  Brighton 
stopped  at  her  house  about  three  weeks  ago,j^out 
of  which  this  lady  was  carried  in  a  fit — that  she  con- 
tinued several  days  in  a  state  the  most  dangerous, 
**  during  which,"  continued  my  informer,  "  I  dis- 
covered — for  I  am  a  catholic  myself-^that  these 
were  the  tenets  of  her  religion.  Thinking  to  ease 
her  poor  mind,  I  informed  her  that  u  famih'  of  that 
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{>ersuasion  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  I 
was  sure  the  domestic  priest  would  attend  her  with 
pleasure.  This  intelligence  seemed  greatly  to  re- 
viye  her,  and  after  her  interview  with  the  father, 
her  health  amended  daily,  although  her  dejection, 
if  possible,  increased.  When  her  strength  returned, 
she  was  very  impatient  to  reach  London ;  not  from 
some  cause  or  other,  the  priest  persuaded  her  to 
postpone  her  journey,  and  all  her  time  is  passed  in 
reading  or  walliing  by  the  pond.'* 

"  You  know  her  name,  I  suppose  ?'*  said  I, 

'♦  No,  sir.  The  father  calls  her  by  no  appella- 
tion but  the  young  lady,  or  the  stranger;  but  I 
think  she  is  somebody  of  consequence,  or  he  would 
not — although  a  pious  man — take  so  much  pains 
about  her.*' 

Finding  nothing  more  was  to  be  learnt,  I  return- 
ed to  my  company,  who  had  been  watching  behind 
the  blind  for  the  mysterious  fair  one's  return,  but 
hitherto  without  effect.  When  I  repeated  my  land- 
lady's intelligence,  which  added  to  the  interest  be- 
fore excited,  Ann  proposed,  with  my  approbation, 
to  trace  the  stranger's  footsteps,  "  which  may  easily 
,  be  done,"  she  observed,  "  in  a  public  garden,  with- 
out appearing  curious. "     To  tnis  I  assented,  and 

TOL.    S.  O 
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the  window  being  low,  lifted  her  out,  as  the  most 
secret  way  of  leaving  the  house. 

Her  movements  being  rapid,  we  quickly  lost 
sight  of  her,  and  were  impatiently  watching  her  re- 
turn-^prolonged  beyond  my  expectation — when  a. 
piercing  shriek,  which  I  knew  to  be  my  wife's,  car- 
ried me  quick  as  thought  after  her.  The  moment 
I  was  in  sight,  she  called  out,  *'  save  her !  oh  save 
her !"  and  coming  to  the  spot,  I  found  the  interest- 
ing stranger  buffetting  the  water,  and  apparently 
more  anxious  td  escape  drowning,  than  she  was  be  • 
fore  willing  to  court  it.  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation I  threw  aside  my  coat,  and  plunging  into  the 
middle  of  the  pond,  caught  hold  of  her  garment  at 
the  instant  she  was  sinking  from  our  view,  and  with- 
out much  exertion  brought  her  to  land.  Roget, 
who  had  followed  me,  assisted  iu  bearing  her  to  the 
house,  and  whilst  the  females  were  employed  in  con- 
veying her  to  bed,  I  dispatched  a  messenger  for 
medical  assistance,  though  before  it  could  possibly 
arrive,  animation  was  restored,  and  every  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  al  an  end. 

Monsieur  and  I  employed  the  time  of  Ann's  ab- 
sence in  various  conjectures  concerning  the  cause 
of  this  rash  action.  I  dev  lared  it  a  love  affair,  in* 
which  I  was  confirmed  by  the  picture  pressed  to  her 
lips  with  such  enthusiasm.      "  The  dreadful  at- 
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tempt,"  I  continued,  "  has  been  occasioned  by  a 
a  struggle  between  violent  affection  and  the  impe« 
rious  calls  of  religion." 

"  Oui,"  replied  monsieur,  *'  and  dat  dam  Jack 
Priest  is  at  de  bottom  of  it  aU.  Poor  ting !  she  vill 
do  vatever  de  confessor  do  say.  Ah  !  Monsieur 
Romney,  >ou  do  not  know  dem  so  veil  as  I.  She 
do  lofe  somebody  de  Jack  Priest  no  like,  or  else  he 
do  vant  her  himself."  Ann  now  entering  put  a  stop 
to  the  discourse,  and  satisfied  my  impatient  curio- 
sity in  the  following  words. 

"  I  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  the  house,"  said 
she,  "  when  I  perceived  the  object  of  my  search 
employed  in  a  manner  I  could  not  at  first  under- 
stand. She  appeared  to  be  digging  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  so  absorbed  in  her  purpose,  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  her  movements  without 
being  observed.  Having  apparently  made  the  ca- 
vity deep  enough,  she  took  the  picture  from  her  bo- 
som— kissed  it — cast  an  imploring  look  towards 
heaven,  on  which  her  pious  soul  seemed  intent — 
then  again  pressing  her  lips  to  the  ivory,  and  eja- 
culating something  I  was  too  distant  to  compre- 
hend, she  placed  the  semblance  of  her  adoration  in 
the  newly  made  grave,  and  covered  it  carefully 
with  earth,  taking  especial  heed  to  prevent  all  ap- 
pearance ©f  its  having  been  removed.     She  then 
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efrew  forth  a  crucifix — ^kissed  it  with  ffervour— 
and  retaining  it  still  in  her  hand,  plunged  into  the 
pool  before  I  had  time  even  to  suspect  her  inten- 
tion.  Romney,"  continued  my  wife,  *•  I  am  certain 
the  face  of  this  female  is  khomi  to  us ;  but  where, 
or  how,  I  cannot  call  to  mind.  Her  accents,  when 
reason  returned,  seemed  equally  familfar;  but  my" 
memory  in  tkis  particulat  is  very  fallaciiDRJs :  your's, 
on  the  contrary^,  is  extrettiely  acute.  Would  you 
had  heard  her  spealc  !** 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  <*  the  buried  treasure  may 
lead  to  some  discovery.  Can  you  point  out  the 
place  ?**  My  wife  replying,  **  nothing  more  easy," 
we  oiice  again  leaped  from  the  window.  The  fresh- 
ness of  the  mould  pointing  to  the  exact  spot,  I  re- 
moved the  earth,  and  discovered- — guess  my  asto- 
nishment, gentle  reader,  when  I  beheld  the  exact 
semblance  of  Silvester  Sullivan !  Not  the  Sullivan, 
whose  quizzical  and  strange  appearance  first  attract- 
ed  my  attention — but  the  interesting — gentlemanly 
lineaments  of  my  friend  when  dress  so  altered  his 
person  that  Ann  knew  him  not. 

A  thousand  conjectures  in  a  moment  floated  a- 
cross  my  mind.  *'  This  fair  unfortunate,  then/ 
said  I,  **  is  Mary  !  It  is— I  know  it  is  !  and  I  have 
been  the  happy  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, of  saving  a  life  to  him  most  precious." 
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«  Of  restoring  a  lost  wife,"  continued  Ann,  "  to 
an  adoring  husband !" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  I  replied ;  "  I  hope  it  is.  But 
if  that  be  proved,  there  is  a  dreadful  scene  of  tyran- 
ny somewhere;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  that  little 
piece  of  deformity  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Poor 
Sullivan  1  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  him  1" 

"  Is  Monsieur  Sullivan  de  original  of  that  pic- 
ture ?"  enquired  Roget. 

"He  is," 

**  And  de  leetel  piece  of  deform  is  von  Jack 
Priest.  By  Gar  I  see  trough  de  whole  affair.  Von 
priest  tell  her,  if  she  marry  de  heretic  she  vill  be 
dam — anoder  say,  if  she  no  leave  him,  she  vill  be 
dam  too.  Her  lofe  be  so  strong  she  cannot  live  vid- 
out  him ;  so  she  tumble  into  de  vater,'' 

I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  monsieur's  rea- 
soning, though  the  sequel  will  prove  that  his  con- 
jectures were  nearer  the  fact  than  I  was  at  that  time 
aware  of. 

It  now  became  a  matter  of  consideration  what 
course  to  pursue.  Every  tie  of  friendship  and  in- 
clination pointed  out  an  immediate  communication 
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to  Sullivan  ;  but  my  wife  thought  a  previous  inter- 
view with  Mary  would  be  adviseable,  since  I  could 
then  enter  more  at  large  into  particulars,  and  the 
loss  of  a  single  post  could  be  attended  with  no  seri- 
ous evil.  The  dangers  of  procrastination,  however, 
were  too  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  for  this 
argument  to  have  any  weight :  accordingly  I  des- 
patched three  lines  to  my  friend,  enforcing  his  pre- 
sence, but  without  mentioning  the  cause.  By  the 
surgeon's  order  she  was  not  to  be  disturbed  that 
night,  and  a  severe  storm  coming  on,  we  Sent  a  note 
to  Brighton,  and  ordered  beds. 

As  we  were  taking  coffee,  which  Roget  pre- 
pared after  the  French  fashion,  and  indeed  most 
excellent  it  was,  the  waiter  entered  i^ith  a  manu- 
script play  bill,  which  ran  literally  as  follows  :— 

THEATRE. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  BOULTER's  BARN. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Mrs.  and  Master  Doodle. 
For  Tragedy,  Comedy,  History,  Pastoral,  Pastoral-comica], 
Historical- pastoral,  Scene  undiridable,  or  Poem  unlimited, 
these  are  your  only  men," 
This  Evening  will  be  performed  in  a  most  superb  manner, 
the  Tragedy  of 
GEORGE  BARNWELL, 

OR 

THE  LONDON  PRENTICE. 

With  all  the  Scenery,  Machinery,  and  Dresses  necessary  for 
this  splendid  Piece. 
George  Barnwell  and  Blunt, ,,,,,,  Mr,  Cockney. 
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Thorougbgood  and  tl»€  Uncle, Mr.  Ha2ard. 

Trueman  and  Lucy, Master  Doodle. 

TVith  a  Song  and  Hornpipe  in  Character. 

Milwood, « Mrs.  Doodle. 

■WTjo  solicits  the  indulgence  of  her  Friends  this  Evening,  on 
account  of  the  delay  which  will  unavoidably  take  place  after 
the  3d  Act,  owing  to  her  attendance  at  the  door,  to  receive 
the  half  price. 

End  of  the  Play, 

Kolta's  Address  to  the  Peruvians  by  Mr.  Cockney. 

To  wliich  will  be  added  a  humourous  and  truly  l&ughable 

Farce,  called, 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  ELECTION. 

Sir  John  Barleycorn,  the  successful  Candidate,  Mr.  Cockney. 

Billy  Bribewell,  his  Friend, Mr.  Hazard. 

Frank  Freedrink,  who  brought  in  Sir  John,. . Master  Doodle. 

Mrs.  Doublechalk,  the  patriotic  Landlady,.  .Mrs.  Doodle. 

Who  will  speak  an  Epilogue  seated  on  a  beer  barrel. 

PzY,  One  Shilling. ^-Gallery ^  Sixpence. 

The  Barn  door  will  be  open  for  the  better  sort  of  people  at 

six  o^cIock,  but  those  who  go  to  the  Gallery  must 

come  tlirough  the  Pig  sty. 
A  Musician  wanted.    A  blind  Fiddler  vmCt  do. 

This  curious  bill  of  fare  produced  an  irresistible 
effect,  and  completely  routed  the  Devil  Blue,  as 
monsieur  would  have  expressed  it. 

'*  A  play  and  farce  performed  by  four  people 
must  be  worth  seeing,"  said  Ann. 

«  By  Gar,  it  is  like  vat  Shakspear  say,"  observed 
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Roget,   "  von  man  in  his  time  play  many  part,  his 
acts  being  seventy  ages," 

"  Stop,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  *^  you  are  sixty- 
three  wide  in  your  calculation.  Seven  ages  is  the 
text." 

"  Veil,  never  mind,"  replied  he ;  "  vatever  de 
text  be,  de  sermon  is  goot.  Vat  say  you,  Madame 
Romney  ?  Shall  we  go  to  de  play  trough  de  pig 
sty  or  de  barn  door  ?  1  confess  and  profess  I  have 
no  predilection  for  de  former,  but  just  as  you 
please." 

The  proposal  was  instantly  agreed  to,  though 
where  the  audience  were  to  come  from  I  could  not 
imagine,  since  no  figure  of  speech  could  exalt  the 
few  houses  within  our  view  into  the  consequence  of 
a  village  of  the  smallest  dimensions  ;  and  how  Mr. 
Cockney  and  his  company  obtained  a  livelihood, 
was  matter  of  astonishment.  A  little  before  seven 
we  entered  the  barn  door,  and  seated  by  a  small 
table,  found  the  representative  of  Millwood  painted, 
patched,  and  curled.  "  This  is  hansel,"  she  ob- 
served, as  we  placed  three  shillings  in  her  hand. 
Then  turning  aside,  out  of  delicacy  I  suppose,  she 
bedewed  them  with  a  copious  spriokling  of  saliva, 
and  continued,  **  that's  for  luck.  Would  you  chuse 
a  bill,  ma'am  ?"  addressing  my  wife.     They  are  on* 
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ly  written  ones,  but  nay  Bobby  writes  sucb  a  beauti- 
ful hand,  that  the  qviaLiiiy  prefers  them. 

Finding  we  were  the  first  corners,  and  that  the 
bam  offered  few  temptations  for  a  hasty  entrance, 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  this  daugliter  of 
Melpomene,  and  found  her  communicable,  butvul* 
gar  and  illiterate,  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  met  in^ 
the  profession. 

Without  cer^emony  she  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness of  the  theatre,  and  much  as  I  had  seen  and- 
heard  of  village  theatricals,  the  concerns  of  this 
srtall  company,  and  her  mode  of  describing  them, 
left  managers  Davis  and  Ri^  gs,  and  all  the  routine 
ef  the  facetious  Tony  le  Brun  far  beliind. 

*'  We  are  Kkely  to  have  a  good  house  to-night," 
observed  the  representative  of  Millwood.  "  When 
the  gentry  comes  soon,  I  always  thinks  it  a  good 
sign ;  and  we  are  sure  of  a  great  half  price. — Some 
coming  to  the  gallery  I  see.  Whilelmina,  where 
are  you? — mind  the  pigstye,  you  slut.  As  I  was 
observing,  sir,  I  always  makes  great  benefits.  Ci-s. 
▼ility  is  a  pleasant  thing.  If  some  of  your  vul- 
gar folks  stood  at  the  door,  the  gentry  would 
be  disgusted,  and  as  I  says,  civility  costs  no- 
thing. You  must  not  expect  much  from  our  Barn- 
well to-night," — lowering  her  voice — *'  he's  hard 
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upon  sixty.  But  mum.  He's  manager,  and  ^hal 
accounts  for  it.  Only  stay  till  I  comes  on.  Per- 
haps I  flatter  myself,  but  I  never  yet  saw  one  who 
understood  the  part.  There's  your  delicate  Mill- 
woods, and  your  languishing  Millwoods  ;  but  what 
is  she  ?  I  say  sir,  what  is  she  ?  Why  a  common 
prostitute,  and  how  are  we  to  give  the  character  oS 
such  people,  but  by  copying  their  manner?  If 
you  imitate  a  bird  you  must  whistle  ;  if  a  pig,  you 
must  grunt.  When  old  Barnwell  comes  on  you'll 
be  laughing  and  cracking  your  jokes ;  but  don't> 
I  beg  you  wont,  for  hell  speak  to  you,  you  may 
depend  upon't,  if  you  do.  The  night  afore  last- 
stand  from  about  the  door,  you  ragged  rascals,  and 
let  the  quality  come  in. — Four  shillings—- that's 
right. —  Jack,  where  are  you?  Light  the  front 
lamps  directly. — So  as  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  ma- 
nager, night  afore  last,  made  but  a  clumsy  kind 
of  a  die  in  Holla,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  pit  cried 
*  Encore  /'  upon  which  the  Peruvian  hero  popped 
up  his  head,  and  bawled  out,  *  If  you  can't  behave 
like  a  gentleman,  you*d  better  leave  the  place  ;* 
then  stretched  himself  out  again,  and  died  like  a 
man." 

Roget  laughed  heartily  at  this  anecdote,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  this  woman's  conversation  entertained 
him  so  much,  that  he  thought  not  of  the  play ; 
however,  as  Ann  had  seated  herself  in  the  pit,  we 
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Joined  her.  It  was  eight  o'clock  when  the  cartain 
drew  up,  and  Thoroughgood  was  in  the  middle  of 
his  best  speech,  when  the  attention  of  the  audience 
was  directed  to  the  pit  door,  and  a  whispering  voice 
before  us  announced  the  new  comers  as  the  gentry 
from  the  abbey.  They  consisted  of  an  elderly 
gentleman,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters,  attended 
by  a  round-faced  corpulent  man  in  black.  They 
were  scarcely  seated  when  another  person  joined 
them,  whom  I  could  not  immediately  obtain  a  sight 
of;  but  when  1  did,  the  very  individual  piece  of  de- 
formity, little  Esop,  stood  before  me.  That  his 
business  here  some  how  concerned  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  I  had  no  doubt ;  and  if  my  conjecture  was 
established,  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  As 
yet  I  had  escaped  observation,  and  if  I  meant  to 
serve  Sullivan,  a  retreat  unobserved  was  advisable ; 
accordingly,  recommending  Ann  to  the  care  of  Ro- 
get,  and  slipping  over  the  partition  that  separated 
the  gallery,  I  made  a  precipitate  retreat  through 
the  pigstye  to  the  inn. 

Being  now  alone,  I  began  to  form  conjectures 
and  fix  plans ;  biit  they  crowded  so  fast  upon  my 
imagination,  and  decision  became  so  immediately 
necessary,  that  all  was  confusion  ;  and  I  could  de- 
cide upon  nothing  that  carried  a  probability  of  suc- 
cess. Sullivan  I  had  already  written  to,  but  ere  he 
could  ^rive,  the  object  of  his  journey  might  be 
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carried  from  his  reach  for  ever.     Were  I  to  wait  th^ 

event  of  the  mormrg,  and  consult  the  afflicted  fe- 
male, there  was  danger  in  delay — the  deformed 
demon  was  on  the  spot,  and  I  fully  conceiyed  would 
lose  no  time  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Filled 
with  perplexity,  I  paced  the  room,  undetermixied 
what  to  do,  yet  ret^olved  to  do  something. 

In  extraordinary  cases,  when  the  mind  is  taken 
by  surprise,  in  endeavouring  to  counteract  some 
immediate  danger,  the  most  sin»ple  and  plain  me- 
thod— one  that  would  unavoidably  strike  an  uncon- 
cerned observer,  is  overlooked,  and  unnecessary 
and  impracticable  schemes  present  themselves.  So 
it  was  with  me.  Whilst  I  was  ransacking  my  ima- 
gination for  means  to  serve  Sullivan,  the  most  easy 
and  obvioas  method  escaped  my  notice — namely— 
an  application  to  the  lady,  who  though  indisposed, 
was  perfectly  mistress  of  her  senses,  and  at  her  own 
disposal. 

The  wisdom  of  this  plan  struck  me  so  forcibly, 
that  I  lost  no  time  in  penning  the  following  lines. 
*'  The  writer  of  this  earnestly  wishes  to  serve  you 
The  friend  of  Silvester  Sullivan  must  be  the  friend 
of  Mary.  The  inclosed  will  testify  his  knowledge 
of  a  late  transaction ;  nay  more — the  sudden  re* 
treat  from  Ful  wood's  Rents,  and  the  sad  catastrophe 
ibat  happened  there.    Dangers  and  difficulties  sur- 
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round  you.  An  hour-»-nay,  a  moment  should  not 
be  lost.  If  possible  permit  an  immediate  interview. 
Romney,  the  tried  friend  of  Sullivan,  and  the  pre- 
server of  Mary's  life,  may  be  depended  upon,  and 
anxiously  awaits  an  answer." 

I  then  inclosed  the  picture,  scaled  the  packet, 
and  rang  the  bell.  The  waiter  informed  me  that 
the  lady  was  considerably  better,  and  taking 
coffee.  Now  then,  thinks  I,  is  the  time.  "  You 
will  deliver  this  and  wait  for  an  answer."  «*  Oh 
dear  sir,  that's  impossible.  An  old  coachman 
from  the  Abbey  is  in  waiting,  and  has  orders 
o  admit  no  one  but  the  nurse  and   the  doctor." 

This  confirmed  my  suspicions  that  little  Esop 
was  the  forerunner  of  mischief.  "  So  then 
the  lady  is  guarded,  is  she?"  **  Yes  sir;  and 
has  been  since  six  o'clock.  Some  strangers  are  ar- 
arrived  at  the  Abbey,  and  hearing  the  sad  story, 
wish  to  befriend  her.  They  are  very  charitable 
people  at  the  Abbey,  sir,  although  they  be  pa- 
pishes.^* 

As  he  left  the  room  I  threw  the  packet  6n  the 
table  in  despair.  **  Now,"  thinks  I,  "  there's  a  full 
stop  put  to  my  progress.  Mary  must  yield  to  her 
fate — and  Sullivan— the  devoted  Sullivan,  give  up 
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every  hope  of  recovering  her."  After  a  moment's 
pause, — "  Is  it  impossible,"  again  thought  I,  **  to 
deceive  this  argus  ?"  An  idea  immediately  darted 
across  my  mind — "  Do  I  ask  this,  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  address  and  deception  of  a  Camelford— 
I  who  so  lately  enjoyed  the  wonderful  personi- 
fication of  a  Matthews  ?  Are  my  designs  to  be 
rustrated  by  an  old  coachman  ?"  "I  worked  myself 
up  into  an  opinion  that  I  had  some  skill  in  mimicry^ 
and  determined  to  put  it  in  practice.  Again  I  sum- 
moned the  waiter,  and  slipping  half-a-crown  into 
his  hand,  for  the  trouble  I  had  given  him,  or  might 
yet  impose,  said  "  The  nurse  who  attends  the  lady 
belongs  to  the  house  I  suppose." 

"  No  sir.  The  deaf  old  woman  came  with  the 
coachman  from  the  Abbey. — All  papishes — every 
soul  of  'em." 

*•  Has  the  doctor  sent  any  medicine  ?" 

♦*  Yes  sir.     There's  a  bottle  just  arrived." 

*<  Well,  my  honest  fellow,  I  have  two  requests 
to  make.  You  would  serve  the  lady  above  stairs,  I 
am  sure." 

**  Sooner  than  I'd  serve  a  dinner  for  six." 
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*'  Good.  My  first  request  is,  that  you  would  pro- 
cure me  a  small  phial— a  physic  bottle ;  the  other 
you  shall  know  anon." 

Away  ran  the  lad,  and  immediately  returned 
with  a  bottle,  which  I  filled  with  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, and  attached  a  label,  "  to  be  taken  directly." 

Twilight  was  approaching,  and  luckily  a  travel- 
ler's great  coat  hung  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in 
the  pocket  of  which  I  found  a  worsted  wig.  iTiese 
I  made  no  scruple  of  appropriating ;  and  turning 
my  hat  the  wrDUg  side  before,  stepped  btit'iifiper- 
ceived,  and  besmearing  my  boots  with  mud,  re-- 
entered the  house  in  much  apparent  hurry,  and 
eagerly  enquired  for  the  nurse.  She  was  soon 
forthcoming.— ♦«  You  have  not  given  the  lady  the 
medicine  my  master  sent,  I  hope?"  said  I  with 
quickness. 

i 

*^  Speak  a  little  louder,"  answered  she,  "  I  am 

very  deaf."     Again  I  repeated  the  words  as  loud  as 

I  could  bawl.  .^^ 

'  -a 
*'  Oh  no  sir.     I  was  just  going  to  give  it  her."     - 

"  On  no  account  my  good  woman,"  shouted  I. 
"  I  have  ridden  full  gallop  from  Brighton  to  pre- 
vent it.      A  sad  mistake,  but  it's  well  its  no  worse 
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Give  me  a  glass  of  brandy  landlady,  for  Tm  almost 
exhausted." 

The  nurse,  in  great  alarm,  begged  to  know  the 
meaning  ot  all  this  ?  "  The  boy,"  said  I,  "  by  mis- 
take has  brought  a  wrong  medicine,  which  in  its 
effects  might  have  been  fatal.  Here  is  the  right 
one,  which  I  must  immediately  see  administered, 
and  wait  the  operation," 

Without  the  smallest  hesitation  I  was  introduced 
to  the  bed-side  of  the  unfortunate  Mary :  the  old 
woman  close  to  my  elbow.  After  a  moment's  deli- 
beration, and  shaking  the  phial,  I  asked  her  to  get 
Bie  a  tea  cup  full  of  milk,  and  the  unsuspecting 
nurse  immediately  went  in  quest  of  it.  The  instant 
the  door  was  closed,  I  placed  the  packet  in  the 
hands  of  Mary,  observing,  "  for  heaven  s  sake,  ma- 
dam, do  not  let  your  feelings  get  the  better  of  your 
prudence  ;"  but  my  admonition  was  useless.  She 
MO  sooner  saw  the  picture  than  she  gave  a  loud 
shriek,  and  fainted  away.  The  nurse  entering,  I 
persuaded  her  such  were  the  natural  effects  of  weak- 
ness, and  that  the  medicine  would  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  tit.  As  soon  as  she  recovered,  my 
hopes  of  success  were  nearly  defeated  ;  for  she  ex  ^ 
claimed,  "oh!  Sullivan — my  husband-^where  art 
thoa?" 
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*'  Her  husband  !"  repeated  the  old  woman  ;  "  is 
she  then  married  ?" 

*'  My  good  woman  !"  said  I,  <^  did  you  never  see 
a  case  of  delirium  before?  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon. But  take  courage,  madam.  This  little  me- 
dicine will  restore  your  wandering  senses,  and  make 
every  thing  comfortable.  Nurse,"  I  continued, 
"  though  no  one  knows  better,  I  dare  say,  how  to 
administer  an  emetic,  yet  this  is  one  of  so  peculiar 
a  nature,  that  I  am  ordered  to  await  the  operation  ; 
to  assist  which,  I  shall  want  a  quart  of  water  gruel, 
strained  three  times  through  a  muslin  rag,  and 
brought  up  stairs  when  nearly  cool.  To  you  I 
trust,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  execute  it  according 
to  my  direction." 

This  I  thought  would  produce  a  sufficient  pro- 
crastination ;  at  least  gave  me  fair  hopes  ol  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  conversation. 

'•  Madam,"  said  I,  "  my  invention  has  been  on 
the  stretch  to  get  this  woman  away.  I  am  no  doc- 
tor. I  am  your  friend — I  am  your  husband's  friend 
—but  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  read  my  note,  and 
say  how  I  can  serve  .you  ;  for  you  are  surrounded 
by  spies,  and  every  moment  is  precious." 

*'  Good  heaven  !"  sard  she,    after  perusing   the 
p  3 
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note.  "  Mr.  Romney  !  Is  it  possible  ?  Oh  !  I  re» 
member  your  kindness,  and  the  attention  of  your 
dear  little  woman.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  spies 
and  enemies  ?   Here  I  am  unknown." 

'*  Have  you  never  acknowledged  yourself  to  any 
one? 


*'  Never.     Except  to 


"  Are  you  not  of  the  church  of  Home?" 

"  I  am." 

"  And  since  your  arrival,  have  you  not  confessed 
to  a  neighbouring  priest  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  But  it  would  be  sacrilege  to 
harbour  a  thought  of  treachery  from  that  quarter* 
He  would  not  betray  a  sacred  trust." 

"  He  would  betray  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  ^^  hy  has  he  persuaded  you  to  remain 
here  when  your  inclination  led  you  to  London  but 
to  gain  time,  until  your'g,  or  Sullivan's  enemies, 
were  apprised  of  your  retreat.  They  arf  apprised 
of  it,  and  even  now  upon  the  spot.  To-morrow 
morning,  unless  we  counteract  their  designs,  you 
will  be  carried  hence,  and  separated  from  your  bus- 
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band,  perhaps  for  ever  Know  you  a  little  deforn[i- 
ed  p.rsonage,  who  has  of  late  taken  an  active  part 
in  Sullivan's  concerns  ?** 

**  He  is  my  mother's  husband ;  but  Sullivan  knowa 
him  not." 

"  That  person  arrived  kst  night — placed  the 
nurse  and  a  man  servant  as  spies  on  your  actions — 
and  I  doubt  not  will  be  with  you  in  the  morning." 

*'  Thy  will  be  done,"  she  piously  exclaimed,  de- 
voutly crossing  herself.  *' Father  of  saints  !  surely 
it  is  not  thy  behest  that  we  should  separate  !  Take 
from  me  all  worldly  things,  but  leave  me  my  hus- 
band." 

"  i)n  those  conditions,"  I  replied,  **  in  all  proba- 
bility you  might  rtmam  unmolested.  Give  up  your 
property  to  the  church,  and  its  ministers  will  let 
you  rest.  God  has  given  you  an  understanding, 
lady,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it. 
Shake  off  the  bigotted  prejudices  of  education- 
Search  the  scriptures — ^juJge  for  yourself  between 
right  and  wrong.  Husba/.d  and  wife,  you  will  there 
find,  are  one  :  it  is  hkewise  said.  <  they  whom  God 
hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder ;'  no  sophistry 
can  overturn  tuis.     Let  me  then  beseech  you,  for 
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your  own   sake — for  your  husband's  sake — ^boldly 
assert  your  rights,  and  bid  your  enemies  defiance." 

My  words  had  a  visible  effect.  A  spark  of  reviv- 
ing health  sparkled  in  her  eye  as  she  replied,  "  why 
hesitate  a  moment  ?  This  very  hour  let  me  fly  to 
ray  beloved  Silvester :  once  more  joined,  no  power 
on  earth  shall  part  us.  I  have  been  weak — culpably 
so — according  to  the  new  light  that  breaks  in  upon 
me.  Bigotry  and  superstition  have  been  used  as 
engines,  to  terrify  me  out  of  what  I  now  feel  to  be 
my  duty  ;  but  here  their  power  ends.  To  you 
Mr.  Roraney,  I  owe  my  life ;  to  your  advice  more 
than  life,  and  henceforth  it  shall  be  the  rule  of  my 
actions.  In  the  morning  I  shall  rise  a  new  creature. 
But  be  not  far  from  me — help  me  with  your  sup- 
port— for  I  am  but  a  poor  weak  woman,  and  I  shall 
have  to  contend  with  those  who  are  mighty  in 
strength." 

<'  Would  it  not  be  well,"  I  observed,  «'  to  seem 
to  accord  to  their  wishes — to  gain  time  by  policy 
until  Sullivan  arrive  ?" 

"  What !"  said  Mary,  her  eye  beaming  with  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm,  "  Mr.  Romney — the  friend  of 
the  ingenuous,  upright  Sullivan,  recommend  deceit ! 
His  pure,  unadulterated  heart  never  harboured  a 
thought  he  feared  to  acknowledge,  or  if  expressed, 
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would  call  ablush  into  his  manly  cheek:  and  shall 
his  honoured  Mary  disgrace  such  bright  example 
by  mean  duplicity  ?  No,  Mr.  Romney !  you  shall 
see  me  equal  to  my  own  defence,  without  unlawful 
weapons." 

The  nurse  now  entered  with  the  gruel,  and  pre- 
tending to  find  my  patient  so  much  better  that  the 
emetic  might  be  postponed^  I  took  my  leave,  and 
returning  my  borrowed  habiliments  to  their  peg, 
sat  meditating  on  what  had  happened,  and  probably 
•would  happen,  until  my  wife  and  Roget  made  their 
appearance. 

After  supper  I  related  the  cause  of  my  leaving 
the  theatre,  and  what  had  since  passed  ;  but  mon- 
sieur's impatience  would  scarcely  hear  me  to  the 
end,,  so  eager  was  he  to  contribute  his  mite  of  in- 
telligence. *'  De  party,  Monsieur  Romney,  who 
make  a  you  scamper  trough  de  pig  sty,"  said  he, 
*'  vere  more  intent  on  dere  own  conversation  dan  de 
play  ;  and  ven  1  find  dey  parle  a  Fran^ais,  by  Gar 
I  approache  ;  for,  tiik  I  to  mineself,  if  dey  frighten 
mon  bon  ami  from  de  theatre,  I  may  gader  scmetin^ 
dat  vill  be  for  goot  De  petit  genti.homme,  you 
call  a  de  Esop,  vas  tell  a  de  Jolle  Gar^on — depadie 
confesseur— .dat  he  vas  ver  much  oblige  for  vat  he 
write  about  mademoiselle ;  for  dat  she  vant  to  trovf 
herself  avay  upon  de  pauyre  Bourgeois©,  and  vat  va* 
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vorse,  de  dam  heretique.  *  She  run  avay  from  her 
bonne  Mere,  la  Contesse,  because  she  did  treaten  her 
vid  a  convent ;  but  now  ve  find  her  again,  trough 
your  means,  gobt  fader,'  said  de  leetel  comique 
figure,  *  I  vill  be  amenable  to  the  church  for  her 
safety.  Is  she  able  to  travel?'  *  Oui,  my  Lor/ 
said  de  dam  Jack  Priest,  *  she  is  quite  recover,  and 
I  have  send  two  servants  from  de  abbey  to  vatch 
her  till  you  arrive.'  *  Bon  !'  say  de  Lor  Esop,  *  at 
first  dawn  of  day  you  vill  convey  her  to  my  coach, 
vich  vill  be  vait  at  de  end  of  de  village,  and  vonce 
vidin  my  grasp,  She  is  safe.'  A  great  deal  more  vas 
said  by  dese  two  imp  de  la  diable,  but  noting  to  d« 
purpose." 

A  consultation  now  took  place  in  what  manner 
it  would  be  proper  to  proceed.  The  foundation 
being  laid,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  a  super- 
structure capable  of  protecting  the  fair  unfortunate 
from  the  power  of  her  spiritualand  temporal  ty- 
rants/ I  had  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
crafty  and  deep  laid  schemes  of  little  !Esbp  were  not 
to  be  easily  overturned ;  and  yet,  the  short  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  he  could  have  obtained  intel- 
ligence  of  Mary's  retreat,  left  little  room  to  form 
and  digest  plans  of  magnitude.  We  found,  how- 
ever, Upon  the  most  mature  deliberation,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  something  decisive  should 
be  attempted  that  night. 
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**  Take  her  off  to  Brighton,"  said  monsieur,  "and 
if  de  Jack  Priest  do  come  after  her,  by  Gar  I  vill 
kick  a  him  behind." 

That,  and  every  other  plan  appeared  impractica- 
ble, for  want  of  access  to  her  person.     The  de- 
ception of  the  doctor  could  not  be  again  attempted 
with  any  hopes  of  success ;  and  the  coachman  be- 
ing stationary,  at  the  door,  prevented  all  egress  by 
that  quarter.     Monsieur,  fertile  in  expedients,  pro- 
posed immediate  application  to  a  magistrate ;  but 
where  to  find  one  nearer  than  Brighton  we  were  ig- 
norant; besides,  it  would  give  a  publicity  to   the 
business  I  wished  to  avoid.     Ann  proposed  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  the  house ;  they  appeared 
respectable,  and  not  likely  to  connive  at  the  op- 
pression of  a  youn^  woman  under  their  immediate 
care.     This  idea  carried  feasabiiity,  and  as  the  wai- 
ter, by  my  former  communication,  was  become  a 
kind  of  party  man,  I  again  summoned  him.     After 
informing  him  of  as  much  as  I  thought  necessary, 
and  giving  him  all  due  praise  for  his  expressed  wish 
to  serve  the  lady,  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction — snuffed  the  candles  with  a  new  flou- 
rish— and  laying  down  the  snuffers,   replied,  '<  my 
master  and  mistress,  sir,  are  very  good  people,  sir — 
very  good,  indeed — but  I  am  bold  to  say  this  is  a 
business  in  which  they  cannot  interfere,  seeing  as 
how  they  are  tenants  to  the  great  man  at  the  abbty, 
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and  moreover,  under  obligations  to  him.  But  that 
is  not  my  case,  sir.  I  am  at  liberty  to  serve  you 
and  the  young  lady,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
and  I  think  I  have  the  means."  This  roused  my 
attention,  and  he  proceeded.  *•  There  is  a  bed- 
room adjoining  the  lady's,  and  communicating  by  a 
door,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  pair  of  back  stairs. 
Thejjurse,  as  I  told  you  before,  sir,  is  as  deaf  as  a 
beadle  ;  so  if  you'll  write  a  note,  I'll  undertake,  by 
means  of  a  long  rod,  to  convey  it  into  the  lady's 
own  hand,  without  the  nurse  being  at  all  the 
wiser." 

"  By  Gar !  you  be  von  clever  person,"  said  mon- 
sieur. 

**  But  I  must  have  an  answer,  my  honest  fellow," 
said  I ;  how  will  you  contrive  that  ?" 

<*  If  the  rod,  sir,  is  able  to  carry  a  letter,  it  is 
equally  able  to  bring  back  an  answer*  But  you  had 
better  inclose  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil  to  make 
sure  of  it.** 

When  our  confederate  returned  with  writing  ma* 
terials,  which  was  not  so  soon  as  my  impatience  ex- 
jpected,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  something  to  impart, 
but  did  not  well  know  how  to  btgin.  •<  Is  any  thing 
the  matter  ?"  said  I. 
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"  Why,  yes,  sir,  there  is  one  obstacle  in  the  way 
yet.  Molly  chambermaid  keeps  the  key  of  the  a- 
partment  I  spoke  of,  and " 

«*  Oh !  we  can  soon  silence  Molly's  scruples,"  re- 
plied I.  "  Give  her  this  half  guinea,  and  tell  her 
she  is  aiding  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity." 

Every  thing  answered  to  my  wish,  and  before  we 
had  finally  arranged  our  plans,  John  returned  with 

the  following  answer : "  Thanks — ten  thousand 

thanks  for  your  unprecedented  attention.  Nurse  is 
fast  asleep,  and  I  will  be  as  expeditious  as  my  weak- 
ness will  allow.  M.  S." 

The  clock  had  j  ust  gone  twelve,  and  the  family 
were  preparing  for  repose,  which  was  to  be  the  sig- 
nal for  our  departure.  It  had  been  agreed — unfor- 
tunately as  it  afterwards  proved — that  Roget  should 
stay  till  morning,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my, and  give  us  notice  of  their  proceedings.  Th's 
was  settled  without  adverting  to  the  weak  state  of 
our  interesting  companion,  to  whom  two  miles 
would  be  a  walk  of  immense  fatigue,  if  she  were  able 
to  accomplish  it  at  all.  Without  considering  diffi- 
culties, however,  we  set  forth,  after  liberally  re- 
warding the  waiter,  in  whose  care  Mrs.  Sullivan 
left  her  trunk,  on  a  fine,  calm,  moonlight  night,  at  a 
pace   that  a  snail  might   almost   have   distanced* 

VOL.  5.  a 
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Mary  would  have  entered  upon  the  subject  of  obli- 
gation and  gratitude  ;  but  this  I  positively  forbade, 
as  likewise  every  other  discourse  of  an  interesting 
nature ;  for  the  sensibility  of  her  mind  kept  pace 
with  the  baby-like  weakness  of  her  body,  and  ren- 
dered her  an  object  of  strong  solicitude  both  to  me 
and  Ann,  whose  supporting  arms  she  clung  to,  as 
her  only  chance  of  accomplishing  what  indeed  to  me 
appeared  impossible.  Had  Roget  been  of  the  par- 
ty, we  could  have  carried  her,  as  they  do  children, 
by  joining  our  hands ;  but  my  wife  had  neither 
fctrength  for  such  an  exertion,  nor  was  she  of  a  size 
to  cope  with  me  in  an  experiment  of  that  kind. 

it  was  four  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  midway. 
The  sun  peeped  over  the  eastern  hills  with  splen* 
dour  unrivalled — the  morning  choristers  swelled 
their  tuneful  throats  in  grateful  songs  of  praise — and 
the  early  husbandman  whistled  as  he  proceeded  to 
his  daily  occupation.  *'  What  an  interesting  period 
of  the  day  the  early  morn  presents !"  observed  Ann, 
**  and  yet  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  how  very  seldom, 
during  a  period  of  near  half  a  century,  I  have  greet- 
ed that  glorious  orb  on  his  first  rising." 

"  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  your  life, 
Ann,"  replied  I ;  *'  and  then,  if  inclination  had  been 
consulted,  you  would  have  been  relaxing  in  a  warm 
bed,  instead  of  inhaling  the   invigorating,  health- 
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breathing  air,  which  now  seems  to  revive  even  our 
drooping  companion.  How  are  you,  madam  ?"  con- 
tinued I,  turning  towards  her. 

"  Not  weaker  than  when  I  set  forth,"  said  she, 
faintly  smiling,  *'  and  a  few  minutes  rest  upon  that 
inviting  clump  would,  I  think,  enable  me  to  proceed 
with  vigour.'* 

As  we  seated  ourselves,  my  mind  began  to  calcu- 
late the  hours  we  had  exhausted  in  travelling  one 
mile ;  and  as  the  probability  was  against  our  ac- 
complishing the  other  in  less  time,  we  should  most 
assuredly  be  overtaken  on  the  road,  if  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van's pursuers  conceived,  as  they  probably  would, 
that  Brighton  was  her  place  of  concealment.  At 
early  day  she  would  be  sought,  and  they  might  even 
now  be  tracing  our  steps. 

I  thought  it  best  to  conceal  my  fears  from  my 
two  companions,  since  they  would  be  alarmed  wnh- 
out  producing  any  possible  good,  but  decided  in  my 
own  mind  to  seek  a  retreat,  as  much  to  avoid  the 
threatened  danger,  as  to  get  refreshment  and  repose 
for  our  almost  fainting  friend.  At  this  moment  a 
countryman,  followed  by  his  dog,  bounded  over  a 
stile  close  to  us,  and  gave  with  rustic  ci\'ility  the 
morning  salutation.  **  Do  you  live  in  the  neigh  - 
bourhood,  frienrl,"  said  I. 

q2 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  man.  "  I  live  at  a  small 
cottage  just  across  that  field.** 

"  Have  you  a  wife  ?" 

«  Yes,  thank  God !  and  four  as  fine  children  as 
any  in  Sussex,  though  I  say  it," 

"  If  you  will  shew  us  the  house,  I  would  fain  get 
a  little  refreshment  and  a  few  hours  rest  for  this 
lady,  who  is  nearly  exhausted  for  want  of  them.'* 

"  Poor  thing !  she  does  not  look  as  if  she  was  used 
to  such  plain  fare  as  our  poor  hovel  affords ;  but 
the  best  there  is,  you  are  all  heartily  welcome  to. 
Let  me  carry  her  over  the  stile,  and  then  you'll  see 
the  house  right  before  you." 

As  we  approached  the  cottage,  every  appendage 
bore  testimony  to  the  neatness  and  industry  of  its 
owner.  The  cow  stood  peaceably  chewing  her  cud 
by  the  window — the  milking  utensils — the  churn— 
the  stone  at  the  door — all  bore,  from  cleanliness,  so 
bewitching  an  aspect,  and  the  thatched  tenement, 
overshadowed  by  woodbine,  formed  a  scene  so  con, 
sonant  to  my  feelings,  that,  turning  to  my  wife» 
<*  this,'  said  I,  "  comprehends  the  whole  of  my 
wishes  on  this  side  the  grave.    Give  me  a  cottage^ 
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with  content,  and  I  envy  not  the  prince  in  his  pavi- 
lion, or  the  loi  d  in  his  chambers  of  state." 

The  good  woman,  observing  our  approach,  with 
horaelj  simplicity,  invited  us  to  walk  in.  Ruddy 
good  humour  beamed  in  her  countenance,  and  w  hen 
I  informed  her  of  her  husband's  kind  offer,  she  bus- 
tied  about,  and  made  us  welcome  to  every  thing  her 
humble  store  afforded.  New  milk,  warm  from  the 
cow,  excellent  brown  bread,  and  new  butter,  were 
spread  on  a  clean  cloth,  and  sickly,  indeed,  must 
have  been  that  appetite  that  could  not  make  a  hear- 
ty meal  upon  such  viands,  after  a  three  hours  walk. 

Our  wholesome  repast  concluded,  ^Irs.  Sullivan 
threw  her  weary  limbs  upon  the  farmer's  bed,  whi- 
ther I  would  have  persuaded  Ann  to  accompany 
her.  But  no  :  she  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  sleep,  and  preferred  a  ramble  in  the  fields. 
Accordingly  we  strolled  into  the  adjoining  copse, 
to  consult  upon  the  means  likely  to  insure  our  pro- 
tegee's safety,  until  the  arrival  of  her  husband. 

My  lecture  was  advertised  for  that  niglit ;  there- 
fore my  return  to  Brighton  was  indispensible ;  but 
if  the  farmer's  wife  could  accommodate  the  ladies, 
I  determined  to  leave  them  in  a  place  to  which  no 
suspicion  could  attach.  When  we  returned  to  the 
house,  resolved  to  prosecute  mv  plan,  provided -tlie 
Ql  3 
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goodwoman  threw  no  impediment  in  the  way,  she 
was  absent ;  and  whilst  waiting  her  return,  1  exa» 
mined  the  contents  of  some  half  dozen  books  piled 
up  in  the  window.  The  first  was  a  treatise  on  far- 
riery :  this  I  instantly  closed :  but  the  second  rivet- 
ted  my  attention  most  completely;  for  it  was — guess 
my  astonishment  and  chagrin — it  was  a  Latin  pray- 
er book  ! — and  turning  ray  eyes  towards  my  wife,  I 
perceived  her  earnestly  examining  a  crucifix  1 

Thus  all  our  well  laid  plans  were  defeated :  we 
were  in  the  house  of  a  Catholic,  who  would  think 
it  his  bounden  duty  to  give  intelligence  to  the  priest, 
if  the  least  suspicion  glanced  at  Mary's  situation. 

"  *Tis  impossible  it  should,"  said  Ann,  *' unless 
Mrs.  Sullivan  wilfully  betray  herself."  So  I  thought; 
and  our  hostess  then  entering,  I  determined  distantly 
to  sound  her,  and  act  accordingly.  I  began  by 
observing  their  distance  from  church,  and  the  in-, 
convenience  it  must  be  during  the  winter  season. 

"  We  are  of  the  Romish  church,"  replied  she, 
**  and  our  place  of  devotion  is  at  the  Abbey  "  Ann 
and  I  exchanged  looks.  "  It  is  not  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  across  the  fields,  '  continued  our 
informer,  "  and  we  think  nothing  of  that,  wet  or 
dry,  when  it  is  to  hear  the  word  of  comfort  from  our 
holy  father." 
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Finding  I  made  no  answer,  she  added,  "  My  hus- 
band and  I,  were  servants  at  the  Abbey  many  years  j 
our  two  eldest  boys  take  their  schooling  from  the 
good  priest,  and  seldom  a  day  passes,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, but  he  gives  us  a  friendly  call." 

"  This  is  no  hiding  place  for  Mary,"  thinks  I ; 
and  sending  Ann  to  see  whether  her  friend  rested, 
I  once  more  breathed  the  morning  air.  Sauntering 
through  the  field,  leading  to  the  road,  I  encounter- 
ed the  farmer,  coming  to  his  breakfast.  After 
thanks  on  my  part,  and  kind  enquiries  on  his,  I 
asked,  in  a  careless  manner,  whether  his  present 
labour  lay  near  the  road?  and  understanding  it 
joined  up  to  it,  I  said,  "  I  am  expecting  some  friends 
this  morning,-  did  you  observe  gentlemen  pass  in  a. 
carriage,  or  on  horseback  ?" 

**  Neither,  Sir.  Not  a  living  soul  has  gone  that 
road  to-day,  except  market  women." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  house,  which  he 
entered,  and  left  me  to  my  unpleasant  cogitations. 
'Twas  plain  that  our  expected  pursuers  had  not 
passed  to  Brighton  :  and  it  was  as  plain  that  our  set- 
ting forth  must  be  protracted,  unless  there  was  a 
field  path,  of  which  I  despaired,  being  so  near  the 
high  road. 
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The  voice  of  Ann  sound'^d  cheerfully  from  the 
house ;  and  when  she  joined  me,  a  look  of  gay  im- 
portance seemed  to  say  "  I  am  the  bearer  of  good 
nevvs."  And  so  she  was.  The  farmer  no  sooner 
entered  the  house,  than  he  told  his  wife,  in  a  tone 
of  dismay,  that  the  confessor  was  gone  to  London, 
with  a  great  gentleman  who  only  arrived  yesterday. 
To  the  question  of, — who  told  him  ? — he  replied, 
**  Jenny  Meadows  passed  me  wilh  a  basket  of  chick- 
ens ;  as  she  came  by  the  Abbey,  the  carriage  was 
at  the  door,  and  John  Coachman  said,  they  should 
be  oif  in  ten  minutes." 

This  intelligence,  which  filled  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  with  dismay,  was  to  me  a  source  of  comfort. 
We  could  now  depart  with  a  certainty  of  being  un- 
molested :  we  could  move  leisurely  without  dread 
of  a  surprise  from  the  enemy.  Mrs.  Sullivan  was 
enjoying  "Sweet  repose,  from  which  the  most  salu- 
tary effects  might  be  expected,  and  on  the  following 
morning  it  was  possible  her  husband  might  arrive, 
^hen  all  my  cares,  as  far  as  related  to  this  business, 
would  have  an  end. 

About  ten  o'clock  she  awoke,  renovated  beyond 
what  we  could  have  hoped  ;  and,  giving  money  to 
the  children,  for  our  kind  hostess  positively  refused 
all  remuneration,  we  again  set  forward,  and  I  wel- 
comed Sullivan's  wife  to  my  lodgings,  at  Biighton, 
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as  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Enquiring  for  Mon- 
sieur, we  found  him  still  absent ;  at  which  I  rather 
wondered,  because,  the  priest  and  the  great  gentle- 
man, whom  I  conjectured  to  be  Utile  ^sop,  having 
proceeded  to  London,  he  could  have  no  further 
business  to  detain  him.  Our  dinner  was  likewise 
served  without  him,  and  vhen  I  left  the  ladies  at  six 
o'clock  to  attend  my  calling,  he  was  still  absent. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  I  found  the  Assembly- 
room  tolerably  weH  filled,  principally  by  ladies  ; 
which  I  considered  as  a  very  high  compliment.-— 
After  proceeding  for  about  an  hour,  with  uncom- 
mon glee, — f  jr  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty  inspired 
me,  and  the  certainty  of  profit  proved  no  damper, — 
my  subject  led  me  to  speak  of  deformity,  and  the 
cruelty — not  to  say  wickedness — of  turning  it  into 
derision.  "  No  man,"^  added  I,  ''  if  he^  had  the 
choice,  would  prefer  a  hump  back  or  a  bandy  leg.'* 
— At  the  moment  I  uttered  these  words,  my  eyes 
fell,  as  if  designedly,  upon  little  iEsop,  who, 
with  the  fat  priest,  occupied  a  back  bench.  For  an 
instant,  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  senses,  and  con- 
tinued to  gaze,  merely  to  ascertain  the  fact.  "Whea 
I  was  convinced  of  his  identity,  .^.rs.  Sullivan  be- 
came so  intimately  associated  with  the  two  beings 
before  me,  that  I  lost  the  thread  of  my  discourse, 
and  was  so  entirely  confounded,  as  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  pleading  sudden  indisposition,  and  re^ 
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questing  the  indulgence  of  my  audience  for  a  few 
minutes. 

I  was  hardly  seated  in  my  retiring  room,  ere  the 
little  gentleman  accompanied  by  the  priest  entered. 
Passion  was  marked  in  strong  lines  upon  his  vis- 
sage  ;  with  an  energy  that  almost  threatened  vio  • 
lence,  he  approached,  and  as  well  as  passion  would 
permit,  thus  addressed  me.  "  So  sir  !  By  your 
oflScious  readiness  to  serve  your  friend,  you  have 
involved  yourself  in  a  business  of  a  most  dangerous 
nature.  You  have  been  aiding  and  assisting  to 
carry  off  an  heiress — you  have  stepped  between  the 
parent  and  the  child — and  been  the  means  of  dis- 
solving the  ties  of  affection,  and  the  union  of  spiri- 
tuality. The  present  and  future  happiness  of  the 
deluded  object  of  your  nefarious  schemes  is  for 
ever  lost,  unless  she  be  restored  to  the  fostering 
care  of  those  parents,  to  whose  attention  and  love 
she  is  consigned  by  all  laws  human  and  divine. 

"  I  knovv  you,  sir !  your  public  character  I  am  no 
stranger  to.  Tis  in  my  power  to  serve,  or  injure 
your  interest,  and  one  or  the  other  I  am  determined 
to  accomplish  Give  the  information  that  may  lead 
to  the  object  of  our  search,  and  take  my  friendship 
—withhold  it,  and  prepare  to  encounter  an  invete- 
rate foe,  who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,*' 
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This  was  given  with  such  strong  animation  and 
energy  that  his  breath  failed  him,  and  as  he  uttered 
the  concluding  words,  he  dropped  exhausted  into  a 
chair. 

The  wily  priest  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  com- 
panion, and  with  true  Jesuitical  cant  exclaimed^ 
«'  your  Lordship  condescends  too  much  by  soliciting 
what  you  have  a  right  to  command.  Perhaps  this 
man  is  unacquainted  with  the  exalted  rank  of  the 
person  he  has  offended  ;  otherwise  the  native  worth 
and  rare  talents,  which  have  descended  in  an  here- 
ditary line  from  your  Lordship's  illustrious  ances- 
tors ;  together^with  the  princely  fortune  that  provi- 
dence, in  justice  to  such  unexampled  virtue,  has 
thought  fit,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  to  place 
in  such  liberal  hands,  would  doubtless  have  created 
that  reverence  and  respect  which  we  owe  to  our  su- 
periors, whose  will  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  follow 
in  every  matter  that  concerns  merely  our  temporal 
welfare." 

This  long  winded  panegyric  on  exalted  worth 
and  hereditary  rank — in  other  words,  this  mean  sa- 
crifice of  common  sense  and  common  honesty — fill- 
ed me  with  such  disgust,  that  in  spite  of  my  eager  • 
ness  to  answer  the  principal,  I  found  the  gall  of 
bitterness  rising  strong  against  his  deputy  ;  and 
felting  common  usage  aside,  I  prepared  to  give  hira 
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IIS  severe  a  retort  as  I  possibly  could,  and  in  the 
strongest  terms  my  imagination  would  point  out. 
But  ideas  sometimes  flow  too  quick  for  utterance, 
especially  when  the  feelings  are  materially  concern- 
ed ;  and  this  was  precisely  my  case.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  express  my  detestation  of  such  a  cha* 
racter  in  gentlemanly  language,  after  making  an  at- 
tempt at  utterance,  I  could  only  articulate  the 
word  contemptible !  But  this  was  done  in  a  tone, 
and  with  action  that  spoke  volumes,  if  I  may  judge 
by  its  effect  on  the  priest's  countenance.  That  seem- 
ed to  say,  "  Oh  that  I  had  thee  under  the  power  of 
the  holy  inquisition !" 

The  fulsome  harangue  seemed  to  please  his  Lord- 
ship almost  as  little  as  it  did  me,  for  he  looked  what 
I  expressed — contempt.  In  a  word,  he  possessed  too 
much  good  sense  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  gross 
and  palpable  flattery  of  his  companion,  and  rising 
from  the  chair,  "  Holy  father,"  said  he,  *<  I  trust  I  am 
sufficient  for  the  cause  I  have  undertaken.  Will 
you  indulge  this  gentleman  and  me  with  a  private 
interview  ?" 

With  a  servile  smile  of  submission,  the  disappoint- 
ed priest  retired,  casting  a  fire-and-faggot-glancc 
upon  me  as  he  closed  the  door. 

**  Now  we  are  alone,  sir,"  continued  his  little  lord- 
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sliip,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and 
assuming  a  more  placid  air,  "and  having  in  this  short 
interval  had  time  to  consider  the  folly  of  passion^ 
and  the  little  effect  to  be  produced  by  intempe- 
rance ;  permit  me  to  request  half  an  hour's  conver- 
sation when  your  performance  is  over,  for  at  present 
perceive  by  the  impatience  of  the  audience,  that 
your  presence  is  necessary  in  the  next  room. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  seemed  so  fully  determined  to  as- 
sert her  rights,  even  if  she  were  to  have  recourse  to 
the  laws  of  her  country  in  support  of  them,  that  I 
thought,  as  matters  had  turned  out,  it  would  be 
better  for  all  parties,  to  bring  the  business  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  In  a  few  hours  Sullivan  would 
probably  arrive,  and  if  I  could  only  procrastinate 
the  meeting,  we  should  have  time  to  arrange  our 
proceedings,  and  act  as  best  suited  the  occasion. 
With  this  object  in  view,  I  replied  with  civility 
equal  to  his  own,  "  I  cannot  my  lord  have  the 
smallest  objection  to  your  request;  but  would  rather, 
on  various  accounts,  postpone  the  appomtment  un- 
til morning ;  first  pledging  my  word,  that  the  lady 
Tou  are  anxious  to  recover,  shall  not  in  the  inter- 
mediate time  be  removed  from  her  present  sanctu- 
ary, nor  any  undue  advantage  be  taken  of  the  delay.'' 

This  was  very  politely  acceded  to,  and  the  ap- 
vo;..  5.  R 
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pointment  fixed  for  the  hour  of  ten  at  my  lodgiiigSy 
to  which  I  gave  his  lordship  a  direction. 

When  I  got  home  I  found  Roget  comfortably 
seated  with  the  ladies,  and  hoping  nothing  unplea- 
sant had  detained  him,  he  replied  *<  by  gar  monsieur 
Romney  I  have  done  Madame  Sullivan  business." 

«  As  how  monsieur  ?"  chusing  to  hear  his  adven- 
ture before  I  related  my  own. 

^'  Soon  as  you  leave  me,  I  did  retire  to  my  cham'. 
bre ;  but  vas  vake  out  a  my  first  sleep  by  de  cries 
of  de  old  voman.  She  did  shout,  and  ring  a  de 
bell  like  un  diable.  Up  I  jump  and  did  meet 
Madame  Nurse  in  de  lobby.  *  Sacre  Dieu !'  say  I 
*vat  is  de  reason  of  all  dis  tantamerre  ?'  '  She  be 
gone!  she  begone!'  say  de  old  voraan,  *and  de 
holy  fader  vill  never  forgive  me.' 

By  dis  time  all  de  house  vas  in  an  uproar,  and  as 
it  vas  impossible  to  sleep  in  such  a  noise,  I  dress  a 
myself,  and  come  down  stair.  Presently  de  coach- 
man return  from  de  abbey,  vere  he  run  de  moment 
he  found  de  laty  had  escape,  and  bring  de  Jack 
priest  and  de  leetel  Esop,  but  nobody  could  give 
information,  for  de  vaiter  and  de  bed  maid  no  make 
discovery.  At  last  dat  Esop,  for  he  be  Von  cunning 
leetel  Fox,  look  a  ijie  vid  de  eye  of  suspicion,  and 
address  de  Padre  in  french.     Ven  he  finish,  I  say  in 
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french,  at  vich  he  look  surprise,  '  I  had  no  hand  in 
take  away  de  laty,  but  I  can  give  information  dat 
may  discover  someting.'  Tink  I  to  myself,  I  vill 
tell  a  de  grand  no  ,true — vat  you  call  de  dam  lie  1 
Den  dey  say,  *  dey  be  much  oblige.'  So  I  tell  dem 
*  I  vas  travel  and  did  take  a  my  supper  last  night 
vid  two  stranger,  who  sans  doute  take  avay  de  laty; 
for  I  overhear  dem  say  a  chaise  and  four  vould  vait 
for  dem  at  tree  o'clock — and  den  sair  I  did  hear  de 
visper  in  de  lobby  near  a  my  chambre,  and  a  soft 
voice  did  say  'I  am  ready.'  'Vy  did  you  not  give  de 
alarm  ?'  say  de  Priest.  '  By  gar  it  vas  no  concern 
of  mine  Sair'  say  I.  *  Did  you  hear  what  road  dey 
meant  to  take  ?'  enquire  de  Esop.  *  Oui  Sair '  say 
I  « dey  mention  a  place  call  Steyning,  vich  is  on  de 
road  to  Londres.' 

Ven  dey  get  from  me  all  I  know— or  did  pretend 
to  know — dey  send  off  to  de  abbey  for  a  chaise,  and  , 
de  moment  it  come,  jump  in,  and  gallop  off  in  search 
of  madame  Sullivan,  who  tanks  to  your  care  is  far 
enough  out  of  dere  reach. 

"Why  monsieur  "  said  I  •'  this  is  a  very  extraor- 
dinary tale,  and  I  dare  say  you  beheve  every  word 
pf  it." 


i<  Oui— sans  doute.   Ah  !  by  Gar !  let  de  french- 
men  alone  for  de  grand  manoeuvre." 
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«  A  id  the  grard  mistake  too,  Roget"  replied  I. 
«  Some  how,  you  have  been  most  egregiously  de- 
ceived, for  within  this  hour  I  have  seen  both  little 
Esop — whom  we  must  henceforth  call  my  Lord — 
^and  the  fat  priest.  Nay  more — I  have  conversed 
with  them."  I  then  related  my  story,  and  after 
Mrs  Sullivan  had  got  the  better  of  her  first  surprise^ 
she  agreed  with  me,  that  something  perfectly  de- 
cisive should  take  place  ;  adding,  "  if  Sullivan  were 
here  to  support  me  I  should  fear  nothing." 

Eoget  seemed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  narative, 
and  when  he  at  length  gave  it  credence,  it  was  with  an 

affected  belief  that  Mrs.   Sullivan's  enemies  were 

» 

superhuman.  «'  1  tell  you  vat  monsieur  Romney,  ' 
said  he,  *'  if  datLor  Esop  do  come  here  in  de  morn- 
ing, eider  trough  de  key  hole — or  down  de  chimney 
—or  at  de  door — for  I  believe  it  is  all  von  to  him — 
I  shall  say  otirg;  but  if  de  jack  Priest  do  come, 
by  gar  I  vill  kick  a  him  behind,  and  vip  horse  him 
into  de  bargain." 

The  strong  prejudice  Roget  had  imbibed  against 
the  priesthood  took  its  rise  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  related  with  his  usual  sang 
froid  and  indifference  to  calamities  many  of  my 
^ountrymen  would  have  sunk  under, 

*'Sair,  "said  he"  you  do  tink  you  do  see  before  you 
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poor  Boget  de  artist  and  de  musician ;  but  you  do  see 
de  Marquise  de  St.  Croix.  Paris  was  my  chief  resi- 
dence, and  before  de  revolution  I  had  great  inter- 
est at  de  court  for  de  place  and  de  pension.  Dis 
vas  ver  veil  for  me,  you  vill  say,  but  ver  bad  for  de 
people,  vho  did  groan  beneath  de  veight  of  taxes 
and  oppresion,  for  vich  dere  vas  no  help.  In  short 
Sair,  dere  was  so  many  of  de  illustrious,  dat  dere 
Vas  none  of  de  industrious  ;  ve  vere  a  nation  of 
princes,  priests,  and  paupers.  To  remedy  dis,  de 
revolution  did  commence,  de  consequence  of  vich 
you  know  ver  veil. 

"  My  family  and  myself  vere  of  de  royal  party. 
Many  of  dem  make  dere  escape.  Some  in  de  night 
vidout  dere  cloaths — some  out  of  de  country  vid- 
out  dere  fortunes — and  some  out  of  de  vorld  vidout 
dere  heads.  I,  and  ray  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  did 
escape  as  far  as  Calais  on  our  vay  to  dis  country ; 
but  dere  ve  vere  overtaken  by  the  perfidy  of  de  fa_ 
mily  confesseur — a  dam  Jack  priest,  who  had  been  in 
my  confidence  for  many  year.  I  vas  hide  vere  dey 
could  not  find,  but  my  pauvre  child  not  being  in  de 
Y&y  to  hide  vid  me,  vas  taken,  and  conducted  back 
to  Paris,  vere  he  suffer  by  de  guillotine. 

"  So  Sair,  I  lost  my  son  in  de  prime  of  youth  by  de 
vickedness  of  de  dam   Priest.     I  do  hate  dem  all, 
for  dey  are  de  cause  of  all  de  misery  and  bloodshed 
dat  have  fall  upon  my  country. 
3  R 
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*«  Now  Sair,  ven  I  did  come  to  England  I  had  no 
money,  but  dat  vas  not  my  fault ;  for  before  I  leave 
Paris,  I  go  to  my  bankers,  but  dey  vere  gone  to 
Londres,  vere  ver  great  man  did  owe  dem  hundred 
tousand  pounds ;  so  dey  tink  if  he  no  pay,  he  vould 
shelter  dem,  and  treat  dem  hospitably.  But  dey 
vere  mistake.  De  great  man  had  no  money,  and  to 
get  rid  of  de  debt,  he  had  dem  seize  and  sent  back 
to  France  vere  dey  lose  dere  heads,  and  dat  settl  e 
de  account. 

"  Now  Sair,  as  I  had  no  money,  vat  vas  I  to  do  ? 
Englishmen  ver  kind  to  me,  but  I  could  no  stoop  to 
live  on  charity  ;  so  I  teach  a  de  music,  and  draw  a 
de  picture,  by  vich  1  brush  up  ver  good  income. 
Vat  a  happy  ting  it  is  monsieur  Romney  for  de 
french  noblesse  dat  dey  can  turn  a  dere  hand  to 
someting  to  get  de  living!  If  English  prince  or 
lord  be  left  in  foreign  country  vidout  subsistence, 
vat  become  of  him  ?  Eat  a  de  beef  and  pudding,^ 
or  drink  a  de  vine,  vill  not  get  de  money ;  and  dey 
could  teach  noting  but  race  a  de  horse — drive  a  de 
coach — and  fight  a  de  cock.  So  Sair  and  La/ly, 
dat  is  de  short  history  of  monsieur  le  Marquise  de 
St.  Croix,  now  de  humble  artist  Roget,  ver  much 
please  dat  he  can  live  vidout  obligation  and  in  friend- 
ship vid  de  people  of  dis  happy  country.  " 

"  Enviable  disposition  !"  thought  I  when  monsieur 
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finished  his  narrative  "  that  can  supply  its  possesso^^ 
— when  deprived  of  rank  and  riches — driven  from 
country,  friecds,  and  dearest  connexions — with  a 
portion  of  spirits  inviucible  to  every  attack  of  ad- 
verse fortune !" 

Had  I  been  thus  situated,  the  barriers  of  reason 
I  fear  would  scarcely  have  sustained  the  shock,  if 
life  itself  had  not  fallen  in  the  conflict.  Roget 
could  sing  and  dance,  and  make  light  of  misery  that 
would  have  bowed  me,  and  the  greater  part  of  my 
countrymen  to  the  earth ;  ar\d  whether  this  be 
owing  to  climate,  education,  or  aliment,  1  leave 
wiser  heads  than  mine  to  discover.  The  conforma- 
tion of  the  human  frame  is  not  peculiar  to  a  coun- 
try, any  more  than  human  intellect,  and  yet  a  french- 
man s  temper  is  so  happily  organised  that  he  can 
gmile  at  calamity,  and  laugh  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
and  distress. 
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CHAP.  XVL 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  PREJUDICK 

T.    DiBDIN. 


The  clock  struck  ten,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan's  before 
pale  countenance  assumed  a  death  like  appearance 
— for  this  was  the  hour  of  appointment — when  Ro- 
get  entered  with  a  letter,  exclaiming  <'  by  gar  mon- 
sieur Romney  you  must  take  care  for  yourself.  A 
gun  did  bring  dis  billet,  and  only  vaits  for  j^ou  to^o 
off,"  The  fact  was  MarthaGun  who  for  many  years  had 
superintended  the  marine  immersions  of  the  ladies 
at  Brighton,  was  the  messenger  employed  by  my 
unknown  correspondent,  and  after  acknowledging 
her  trouble,  I  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
«  The  moment  you  have  read  this,  burn  it,  as  you 
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value  the  welfare — perhaps  life — of  one,  who  runs 
a  considerable  risk  to  serve  your  friend,  I  am 
this  moment  ordered  to  prepare  a  warrant  to  seize 
the  body  of  Raphael  Roget  under  the  alien  act ;  it 
will  be  served  in  the  course  of  the  day  :  meanwhile 
act  as  you  discretion  may  dictate. 

I  remain  dear  sir, 

Your  sincere  well  wisher, 
JAMES  WILKINS."^ 

This  James  Wilkins  was  a  young  man  who  had 
attended  my  lecture  every  night,  and  had,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  entertained  a  regard  for  me»  By  many 
little  attentions  he  seemed  eager  to  promote  a  far" 
ther  acquaintance — was  a  smart  youth  and  gentle 
in  his  manners,  but  untiKthis  moment  I  was  a  stran- 
ger  to  his  occupation. 

As  I  handed  Roget  the  letter,  I  said  to  myself 
"  the  frenchman's  vivacity  will  be  damped  now,  if 
any  thing  can  damp  it.  His  liberty — his  livelihood 
in  a  moment  gone."  He  read — paused — shrugged 
up  his  shoulders — read  again — then  returning  it  to 
me  exclaimed  with  more  warmth,  than  1  ever  heard 
him  express  before  *'  dat  dam  jack  priest  is  at  de 
bottom  of  dis.  He  vill  take  a  my  life,  but  by 
gar  I  vill  not  part  vid  it  for  noting." 
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*'  Instead  of  threats  monsieur  "  replied  I  '"  you 
had  better  think  of  safety.  This  is  a  mahcious  bu- 
siness I  have  no  doubt,  but  when  the  warrant  is 
once  issued,  it  will  be  expeditiously  executed," 

"Vat  sail  I  do  ?— vere  sail  I  go  ?'  enquired  Roget. 

A  loud  rat  tat  at  the  door  interrupted  our  con« 
sultation,  and  by  the  time  Roget  had  concealed  him- 
self in  the  attic,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Ann  retir- 
ed to  his  sitting  room,  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen 
were  announced,  who  sans  ceremonie  followed  al- 
most at  the  servants  heels.  Although  prepared  for 
this  rencontre,  the  intended  arrest  of  monsieur,  and 
the  sight  of  his  enemy  for  such  I  concluded  the 
priest,  so  irritated  my  temper,  that  I  forgot  the  civi_ 
lity  due  to  a  female,  whom  at  a  second  glance,  from 
her  masculine  size  and  the  loss  of  one  eye,  I  recog. 
nized  as  Mary's  mother. 

The  behaviour  of  the  whole  party  at  their  en- 
trance, gave  me  an  idea  that  they  wished  to  look  me 
down — to  convince  me  by  their  confident  stare  of 
my  own  insignificance,  and  their  amazing  superiority. 
It  had  however  a  quite  contrary  effect.  It  roused 
my  pride,  and  filled  me  with  an  irresistable  impulse 
to  return  scorn,  with  scorn. 

"  I  am  come"  said  his  lordship  unceremoniously^ 
*'  according  to  your  appointment." 
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'•'  I  see  you  are."  replied  I  as  abruptly,  and  with- 
out asking  them  to  be  seated. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  •" 

proceeded  his  lordship  "  and  my  friend  here  will  be 
kind  enough  to  take  it  down  in  writing." 

*<  I  beg  leave  to  observe"  answered  I  with  some 
warmth,  '« that  this  is  my  house,  to  which  you,  and 
you  alone  were  invited ;  without  an  idea  that  you 
would  intrude  your  friends  upon  me.  To  the  com 
pany  of  the  lady,  1  can  have  no  objection,  but 
whilst  that  gentleman  remains,  you  may  rest  assured 
I  shall  make  no  communication  whatever." 

The  tone  and  manner  in  which  I  repeated  this, 
had  a  visible  eflPect  upon  the  party,  who  doubtless 
expected'  their  property  and  consequence  would 
have  awed  me  into  subjection.  Being  deceived,  they 
addressed  each  other  in  french,  and  the  Priest  with 
an  awkward  bow  left  the  room.  I  then  handed  the 
lady  a  chair,  and  requesting  the  gentleman  to  be 
seated,  w:.s  waiting  his  further  interrogatory,  when 
a  cry  of  murder  was  heard  from  the  passage,  fol- 
lowed by  a  scuffle  and  a  noise,  resembling  what 
might  naturally  result  from  people  tumbling  do\\  n 
stairs. 

I  instantly  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  beheld  in 
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the  hall  below  a  scene  strange  and  unexpected.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  lay  the  priest,  sprawling  on 
his  back  like  a  large  turtle. 

At  a  small  distance,  seated  on  the  ground,  with- 
out  wig,  and  rubbing  his  bald  pate,  who  should  strike 
mv  qstonishec;  senses,  but  Silvester  Sullivan  !  Whilst 
the  enraged  Roget  stooi^  over  the  fallen  father  with 
a  broom  stick,  which  ever  and  anon,  he  applied  to 
his  fat  sides,  till  the  place  resounded  with  his  cries. 

I  rather  flew  than  walked  down  stairs,  and  having 
pursuaded  monsieur  to  desist,  he  took  his  hat,  and  a* 
he  left  the  house  exclaimed  "  I  am  very  much  sorry 
for  dat  gentilhomme,"  meaning  Sullivan  "dat  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  am  ver  much  glad  dat  I  did  kick  a 
dejack  priest  dat  I  do  know  to  be  von  dam  rascal. 
God  bless  you  monsieur  Romney,"  giving  my  hand 
a  cordial  squeeze,  "and  your  leetel  Vi/e,  vom  I  hope 
to  see  again,"  and  away  he  ran  as  if  the  government 
jnquisitors  had  been  already  at  his  heels. 

Sullivan  had  by  this  time  found  the  use  of  his 
legs  ;  anci  after  congratulating  his  arrival,  we  joined 
our  endeavours  in  raising  the  fallen  pillar  of  the 
Romish  church.  But  this  was  not  effected  without 
considerable  difficulty.  He  was  so  entirely  unable 
to  assist  himself,  and  sent  forth  such  piteous  groans, 
that  I  began  to  fear  he  had  sustained  some  serious 
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injury ;  especially  when  Sullivan  informed  me  "  that 
the  frenchman  and  he  came  tumbling  down  stairs 
together,  and  in  their  descent  overturned  him,  who 
was  at  the  moment  ascending." 

When  I  re-entered  the  room,  having  previously 
disposed  of  Sullivan,  the  old  lady  just  recovering 
from  a  fainting  fit,  was  reclined  on  the  shoulder  of 
her  husband",  and  Mary  applying  volatiles.  As  soon 
as  reason  returned  she  said,  taking  her  daughter's 
hand,  "  Come  my  lord,  let  us  adjourn  to  the  abbey ; 
we  have  reclaimed  the  lost  sheep,  and  though  she 
have  strayed  from  the  fold  of  righteousness,  there 
is  much  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth.  Our  holy  friends  will  gratefully  receive  a 
daughter,  saved  from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  by 
their  kind  mediation.  The  pit  of  hell  was  gaping 
to  receive  her,  bat  once  more  within  the  pale  of  sal- 
vation, she  may  defy  the  machinations  of  Satan,  and 
his  infernal  agents  the  heretics.  '•'  Mother  of  saints 
she  continued,  afford  us  thine  holy  protection !  Re- 
ceive a  backsliding  daughter,  and  preserve  her  from 
the  abominable  heresies  of  that  profane  and  sacri- 
legious wretch  Luther,  and  ail  his  wicked  adhe- 
rents," 

As  she  pronounced  the  last  words  her  eyes  were 
turned  full  upon  me.  Their  expression  was  that  of 
»  fury,  and  threatened  fire  and  faggot — the  Auto- 

VQL.  5.  s 
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(Je.f(6 — the  inquisition,  and  many  other  pious  amuse -^ 
ments  that  the  saints  have  frequently  indulged  in. 
«*  Condescend  no  further,  madam,"  said  his  i  ordship, 
taking  Mary's  other  hand,  "  but  let  us  leave  the 
place.  Yet  before  I  go,  I  would  fain  return  thanks 
to  this  busy,  meddling  gentleman,  who  has  so  offici- 
ously interfered  in  our  concerns,  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
which  to  admire  most,  his  prudence  or  his  mo- 
desty." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  such  peculiar  em- 
phasis, and  the  look  which  accompanied  them,  was 
so  disdainfully  sarcastic,  that  as  they  attempted  to 
force  Mrs.  Sullivan  towards  the  door,  I  rushed  be- 
fore them,  and  in  a  determined  voice  exclaimed, 
"  ere  you  leave  this  house  my  lord,  I  insist  upon  a 
candid  hearing." 

"  Insist r'  replied  the  lady  scornfully. 

"  That  was  my  word,  madam,"  replied  I,  "  and 
drawn  from  me  by  his  lordship's  cruel  and  unjust 
accusation.  I  have  neither  been  busy  nor  med- 
dling, unless  saving  your  daughter's  life  may  be  term^ 
ed  such ;  and  with  respect  to  my  officious  interfe- 
rence in  what  you,  my  lord,  erroneously  call  j/our 
concerns  ;  believe  me,  had  they  been  07ili/  yours,  I 
had  escaped  the  mortification  of  this  visit.  But  the 
interest  of  a  persecuted  female,  joined  with  that  of 
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a  dear,  and  ill  used  friend,  called  my  exertions  into 
action ;  and  I  must  have  been  as  base  and  insensi- 
ble, as  you  now  think  me  busy  and  meddling,  to  have 
remained  supine  when  a  trifling  effort  could  serve  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  humanity." 

Our  conference  was  interrupted  by  the  uncere- 
monious entrance  of  three  constables,  who  demand- 
ed the  person  of  Raphael  Roget. 

"  These  are  my  apartments,"  replied  I.  "  The 
gentleman  you  seek  is  not  here,  and  I  insist  upon 
your  leaving  the  room  instantly." 

They  were  preparing  to  obey,  when  his  lordship 
desired  their  protection.  "  I  was  leaving  the  room,'* 
he  added,  "  with  these  two  ladies,  my  wife  and 
daughter,  when  we  were  unlawfully  stopped  in  our 
progress  by  this  gentleman ;  for  the  purpose,  as  I 
shall  make  it  appear  in  a  court  of  justice,  of  further- 
ing the  designs  of  a  person  we  have  every  reason  to 
disapprove." 

This  appeal  to  the  civil  power  had  an  instantane- 
ous effect  upon  the  wife  of  Sullivan.  <'  Dear  ma- 
dam," said  she,  addressing  her  mother,  "  and  you  my 
lord,  labour  under  much  error.  Mr.  Romney  has 
acted  the  part  of  a  disinterested  friend  ;  he  has  pre- 
served your  daughter  from  death — the  most  dread- 
s  2- 
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ful  of  all  deaths — even  from  the  crime  of  suicide- 
to  which  I  was  driven  by  fqjse  representation  and 
spiritual  tyranny.  But  my  eyes,  blessed  be  God, 
are  now  opened — I  view  the  past  as  a  fearful  dream 
— and  hail  the  light  of  reason,  which  points  to  hap- 
piness with  my  beloved  Sullivan." 

"  Officers,  lead  the  way,"  said  his  lordship.  "  She 
talks  she  knows  not  what." 

*'  She  talks  the  words  of  sense  and  reason,"  re- 
plied I.  "  And  by  what  authority  will  these  men 
dare  to  abet  a  removal  against  her  incfination  ?" 

«  The  authority  of  a  parent,"  said  the  lady : — 
"  What  can  be  greater  ?" 

"Thatof  ahusbind,"  vociforatod  Sullivan,  as  he 
rushed  iito  the  rcom. 

Mary  gave  a  piercing  shriek — threw  herself  upon 
his  neck,  and  fainted  away. 

"  Husband !"  said  his  lordship,  after  I  had  dis- 
missed the  three  men,  on  whom  Vigo  looked  with 
9,u  evil  eye. 

««  Mary — my  own  Mary" — observed  Sullivan,  in 
alow  voice  ;  *'how  pale  and  deatli-like  thou  look'st. 
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1  hese  are  your  doings,  Madam,"  turning  to  the  mo- 
ther. <'  The  wasted  form  of  this  dear  suffermg 
saint  cries  aloud  against  your  oppressive  tyranny ; 
but  here  it  ends.  The  laws  of  my  country  shall 
assert  our  rights,  and  set  your  power  at  defiance." 

'*  Are  you  indeed  her  husband?"  enquired  his 
lordship. 

''  I  know  not  by  what  title  you  Interrogate  me, 
sir,"  answered  Sullivan ;  "  but  I  scruple  not  to  avow 
my  claim,  to  you,  and  all  the  world." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  lord,  turning  to  his  wife, 
<  you  seem  less  surprised  at  this  declaration  than  I 
expected.  Is  it  possible  you  had  no  suspicion  of  it?" 
The  lady  looked  confused. 

*'  Suspicion  gave  way  to  certainty  two  years  ago," 
replied  Sullivan  ;  "  for  so  long  has  Mary's  mother 
known  her  to  be  my  wife." 

"  His  happy  wife!"  said  Mary,  now  perfectly  re- 
covered. "  If  your  lordship  will  intercede  for  us 
with  my  mother." 

<'  Your  mother,  Mrs.  O'Sullivan,  will  want  an  in- 
tercessor for  herself.  The  duplicity  of  her  conduct 
has  led  me  into  an  error,  for  which  [  shall  never 
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forgive  myself.  Much  as  I  reprobated  3'our  mar- 
riage with  an  heretic — one  too,  who  had  swerved 
from  the  true  faith — ^believe  me,  I  would,  on  no 
principle,  be  accessary  in  separating  a  wife  from 
her  husband.  If  such,  unhappily,  have  been  your 
mother's  designs,  she  is  criminally  culpable,  and  can 
only  expect  forgiveness,  by  extending  the  olive 
branch  to  you.  What  say  you.  Madam  ?  and  what 
were  your  motives  for  such  conduct  ?" 

"  To  preserve  her  in  the  faith  of  her  forefathers." 
replied  this  female  bigot ;  "  which  I  knew  a  mar- 
riage with  the  apostate  Sullivan  would  dissolve, 
unless  I  could  effect  their  separation.  I  have  hi- 
therto in  part  succeeded,  for  which  I  bless  the  holy 
Virgin  ;  and  as  all  true  Catholics  would  prefer  the 
eternal  to  the  temporary  happiness  of  their  chil- 
dren, I  call  upon  you,  my  lord,  to  aid  my  exertions, 
as  you  hope  to  meet  hei*  in  the  company  of  saints 
and  martyrs  at  the  last  great  day." 

"  My  religious  tenets.  Madam,"  said  his  lordship, 
embrace  a  more  extensive  circle  than  yours.  ''  They 
are  not  so  contracted  as  to  deny  salvation  to  all  who 
differ  from  us ;  nor  yet  so  narrow  as  to  limit  the 
benevolent  goodness  of  my  Creator.  That  I  pre- 
fer the  mode  of  faith  in  which  I  was  educated,  and 
would  go  all  justifiable  lengths  to  extend  it,  will 
admit  of  no  denial.    But  do  you  guppose  you  pro . 
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mote  the  eternal  happiness  of  a  being,  by  persecu- 
tion which  drove  her  to  intended  suicide  ?  Mis- 
taken notion !  The  act  itself,  we  are  taught,  would 
close  the  gates  of  heaven  for  ever,  since  ii  precludes 
the  possibility  of  repentance.  And  be  assured  fiom 
ine,  that  had  not  Mr.  Romney's  timely  interposi- 
tion— for  which  we  can  never  be  enough  grateful — 
prevented  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  you  would  have 
been  amenable  at  the  awful  day  of  judgment,  for 
the  life  your  narrow  bigotry  had  destroyed." 

The  lady's  looks  bespoke  mortified  pride,  but  no 
contrition.  His  lordship  proceeded.  **  To  make 
some  atonement  for  the  persecutions  we  have  too 
successfully  practised,  and  much  more,  through 
ignorance  of  your  real  situation,  that  was  intended ; 
1  shall,  without  delay,  place  the  money  I  hold  of 
Mrs.  O'Sullivan's  in  the  hands  of  her  husband,  for 
their  joint  use." 

''  Money,  my  lord  !"  said  the  surprised  Mary : 
♦*  have  I  indeed  money  I  may  call  my  own  ?'* 

*'  You  have.  Your  maternal  aunt  left  you  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  I  kept  secret,  from  an  ijiea 
that  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  known  poverty,  and  your  sup- 
posed dependence  upon  us,  would  prevent  a  mar- 
riage ;  that,  situated  as  you  were,  would  have  been 
the  heij^ht  of  folly  and  imprudence.     Providence 
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has,  however,  counteracted  our  yAans ;  it  is  ^e  duty 
of  erring  mortals  to  resign  themselves  to  her  dis- 
pensations, and  to  promote  by  ev^ry  means  in  their 
power  the  happiness  of  those  united  to  them  by 
nature,  or  the  ties  of  wedlock.  To  further  this,  a 
plan  suggests  itself  which  may  in  the  end  prove  re- 
ciprocally beneficial." 

"  Name  it,  my  lord."  said  Sullivan.  "  Your 
manly  and  ingenuous  conduct  binds  Silvester  and 
Mary  to  your  interest,  in  chains  more  durable  than 
consanguinity — more   firm  than    those    forged  by 

nature these,  I  have  unhappily  proved  to  be  of 

a  texture  so  frail  and  brittle,  that,  without  my  aid, 
they  have  snapped  asunder — left  me  a  solitary  link, 
torn  from  the  great  chain  of  family  connexions — 
and  thrown  aside  as  worse  than  useless." 

"  I  am  not  now  to  learn,  Mr.O'Sullivan,"  replied 
his  lordship,  '<  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  your 
brother  ;  but  of-this  another  time.  In  the  West  of 
Ireland,  I  have  valuable  possessions.  A  trusty  and 
confidential  agent  is  alone  wanting,  to  render  them 
more  productive,  and  to  ameliorate  the  coiidition  of 
my  tenantry  and  dependents." 

<<  A  Godlike  motive  !"  cried  Sullivan  with  enthu- 
siasm, *'  And  one  I  shall  be  happy — proud  to  for- 
ward.   If  the  persecuted  poor  of  Ireland  had,  gene- 
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rally,  landlords  possessing  your  lordship's  benevo- 
lence, they  would  yield  to  no  people  under  the  sun 
for  industry  and  respectability.  But  bowed  to  the 
earth  by  hireling  oppressors,  who  fill  their  own  cof- 
fers whilst  they  impoverish  the  lands  of  their  em- 
ployer, and  crush  his  tenantry  to  powder,  what  can 
be  expected  but  the  idleness — the  filth — the  poverty 
which  actually  surround  them  ?  All  the  energies  of 
the  heart  are  broken  by  despair ;  for  where  is  the 
incitement  to  industry  and  perseverance,  when  it 
only  tends  to  enrich  a  petty  tyrant,  whose  soul  is 
steeled  by  avarice,  and  all  his  social  affections  swal- 
lowed up  by  self?" 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  said  Mary's  step- 
father, "  that  my  estate  joins  that  on  which  you 
first  drew  breath." 

"  Connaught  castle,  ray  lord  ?"  asked  Sullivan. 

f*  The  same.     Will  its  vicinity  be  any  objection?  ' 

"  None.  My  actions  have  never  disgraced  the 
name  of  O'Sullivan,  nor  shall  I  feel  shame  when 
passing  the  gates  of  my  ancestors." 

*'  Holy  Virgin !"  exclaimed  the  female  bigot 
"  hearest  thou  the  apostate  Sullivan  ?  Young  man, 
the  shame  and  disgrace  you  have  brought  upon  your 
name ." 
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*'  Peace  madam,"  interrupted  his  lordship  "  We 
have  had  enough  of  invective.  You  are  not  Mr. 
O' Sullivan's  judge.  If  he  has  acted  wrong,  we  myst 
leave  him  to  God  and  his  own  conscience,  Mr. 
Romney,  my  language  to  you  has  been  both  intem- 
perate and  unjust,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  As 
Mary's  preserver  you  are  entitled  to  our  thanks,  and 
every  good  office  in  our  power.  Mr.  G'Sullivan, 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  as  far  as  the 
Abbey  to  morrow,  I  will  settle  your  pecuniary  de- 
mand, and  talk  further  about  the  Irish  expedition." 

He  then  took  a  polite  leave,  and  retired  followed 
by  his  lady,  who  coldly  saluted  Mary,-but  took  not 
the  smallest  notice  of  Sullivan  or  me. 

The  priest  covered  with  bruises  was  unable  to 
walk,  but  they  shortly  afterwards  took  him  up  in 
their  carriage,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
Abbey. 

The  scene  that  followed  I  should  fail  in  describ- 
ing. The  long  persecuted  Sullivan  and  his  wife 
were  re-united,  and  no  earthly  will  had  power  to 
separate  them — the  miseries  attendant  on  poverty 
were  never  more  likely  to  return — and  the  ill  re- 
quited child  of  genius,  would  bovv  no  longer  before 
a  haughty,  and  in  many  instances,  an  ignorant  pub- 
lisher. 
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When  the  turbulence  of  joy  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, my  friend  required  an  explanation  of  the 
dreadful  scene  to  which  both  my  words  and  his 
lordship's  referred.  A  recapitulation  of  erery  cir- 
cumstance, from  Mrs.  Sullivan's  first  appearance  in 
the  garden,  to  his  own  arrival,  therefore  took  place  ; 
and  Mary  was  about  to  relate  the  persecution  which 
led  to  it,  when  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hand  from 
Roget,  requesting  me  to  send  off  his  trunk,  which 
I  should  find  concealed  amongst  some  lumber  in 
the  garret,  directed  under  a  feigned  name ;  and 
likewise  to  discharge  the  trifle  due  to  his  landlady, 
for  which  he  enclosed  a  note. 

These  commissions  I  executed  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  meanwhile  Sullivan  settled  his  pecuniary 
and  other  concerns  at  the  Abbey,  and  the  thiid 
day  we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  London. 

Being  rather  late  when  we  arrived  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charing  Cross,  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  not 
apprised  of  our  arrival,  we  determined  to  remain 
there  that  night. 

As  we  stood  by  the  coach  waiting  for  our  lug- 
gage, an  outside  passenger,  with  a  great  coat  on 
one  arm,  and  a  pair  of  saddle  bags  under  the 
other,  was  disputing  with  the  driver  about  a  half- 
crown,  which  the  latter  declared  to  be  French,  and 
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not  worth  more  than  two  shillings  and  three-pence ; 
though  the  former  roundly  asserted  his  having  ta- 
ken it  at  the  last  stage,  and  in  loud  and  command- 
ing accents  told  coachee  to  refuse  it  at  his  peril. 

"  Peril  or  no  peril,"  said  the  long  skirted  whip, 
at  the  same  instant  seizing  one  end  of  the  bags, 
"  you  shall  not  stir  from  this  place  till  my  fare  is 
paid  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain. 
"  Come,  come,  my  master,"  he  continued,  "you  are 
not  acting  none  of  your  stage  metamorphoses  now." 
I  must  down  with  my  hog  to  mount  scoundrel  at 
your  stag-e  play,  and  do  you  think  to  mount  my 
dickey,  and  bilk  me  with  a  French  half-crown  ?  ' 

The  latter  part  of  this  dialogue  rivetted  my  at- 
tentit  n,  and  looking  earnestly  at  the  face  of  the 
weather  beaten,  and  nearly  superannuated  actor— 
for  such  the  coachman's  address  bespoke  him — I 
recollecied  with  some  difficulty,  a  person  I  had  seen 
in  the  early  part  of  my  theatrical  career,  of  the 
name  of  Gloster.  Whilst  my  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering from  Edinburgh  to  Exeter,  in  search  of  a 
name  that  would  apply  to  this  decayed  son  of  Thes- 
pis,  he  had  I  suppose,  satisfied  the  coachman,  for  as 
I  mentally  repeated  the  word  "  Gloster,"  he  leisurely 
walked  up  the  Inn  yard,  and  as  we  followed,  I  heard 
him  enquire  if  he  could  have  a  bed. 
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Mrs.  Sullivan,  though  still  weak,  bore  the  journey 
so  well,  that  after  a  comfortable  supper,  she  de- 
clared herself  upon  the  whole,  better  for  the  exer- 
tion ;  and  my  little  wife,  whose  body  and  mind  were 
equally  alert,  smiled  at  the  idea  of  fatigue  from  so 
slight  a  cause.  As  my  friend  and  his  Mary  were 
alike  strangers  to  theatrical  professors,  ourselves 
excepted,  I  proposed  to  request  Mr.  Gloster's  com- 
pany. "  His  phisiognomy  shows  a  good  deal  of 
character,"  added  I,  ''  and  his  conversation  mav 
amuse  from  its  novelty."  This  was  cheerfuU^r 
agreed  to,  and  I  accordingly  wrote  upon  a  card— . 
«  Mr.  Romney,  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
theatres,  will  be  glad  of  Mr.  Gloster's  company  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine." 

Ere  T  had  well  said  ^'  Suppose  his  name  should 
not  be  Gloster,  after  all,"  he  entered  tlie  room,  still 
bearing  bis  coat  and  leather  bags.  Of  these  the 
waiter  would  have  eased  him,  when  he  replied,  re- 
treating, *'  No,  no,  my  good  fellow — try  all  things — 
rtick  to  that  which  is  good : — now  I  know  my  bags 
to  be  good,  because  they  contain  my  all,  and  I 
shall  stick  to  them.  That's  the  way  to  carry  on  the 
war."  Then  placing  his  property  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  he,  at  my  request  seated  himself.  I  would 
have  opened  the  conversation  by  apologizing  for 
tlie  liberty  I  had  taken  with  a  stranger,  but  he 
internipted  me  in  the  very  onset  by  observing, 
VOL.  5,  T 
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«  My  dear  sir,  we  citizens  of  the  world  never  take 
offence  at  an  invitation  of  this  kind — we  are  always 
fit  home  wherever  we  go— carry  on  the  war  in  good 
fellowship — smile  at  calamity — enjoy  prosperity—* 
Ifiok  upon  all  things  as  a  jest — quarrel  in  jest — poi- 
spn  in  jest — strut  our  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  are 
no  more  seen/* 

Sullivan's  countenance,  during  this  speech,  was 
inconceivably  ludicrous.  A  character  of  Gloster's 
stamp  had  never  before  come  under  his  considera- 
tion ;  and  from  his  so  frequently  alluding  to  the 
war,  concluded  of  course  he  must  be  in  a  military 
capacity.  This  did  not  raise  him  in  my  friend's 
estimation,  for  he  detested  war,  and  had  scarcely 
common  patience  with  its  advocates  or  professors. 
<*  Pray  sir,"  continued  our  loquacious  companion, 
addressing  Sullivan,  whom  he  seemed  determined 
to  suppose  an  actor  too,  **  Are  you  going  to,  or 
coming  from  an  engagement  ? .  I  have  just  quitted 
the  field,  and  here  is  the  plunder,"  pointing  to  his 
bags.  **  Having  made  my  harvest,  I  left  the  troops 
to  scramble  for  themselves.  Every  one  for  himself. 
That*s  the  way  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  it  not  sir  ?" 

Sullivan,  more  than  ever  convinced  of  his  mili- 
tary occupation,  replied,  "It  is  very  immaterial 
sir,  to  me,  how  the  war  is  carried  on.  It  is  an  ini- 
quitous system  at  the  best,  and  I  cannot  help  say- 
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ing — pardon  me — that  your  retreating  with  the 
spoil  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  leaving 
your  troops  to  rob  and  plunder  without  controul, 
is  a  refinement  in  cruelty  that  war  may  justify,  but 
a  Christian  must  condemn." 

Gloster  smiled  at  the  warmth  with  which  SuTH- 
van  condemned  the  system  of  warfare,  but  eager 
to  refute  his  error,  replied,  "  My  dear  sir,  do  you 
take  me  for  a  human  butcher  ?  A  dissector  ?  A 
killer  off,  and  cutter  up  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren? No,  my  murders  have  been  confined  to 
Billy  Shakespear,  Benny  Johnson,  and  a  few  others ; 
and  my  troops,  under  the  title  of  Mother  Baker's 
corps,  are  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  good  town  of 
Canterbury.  The  emolumentsof  raybenefit,  amount- 
ing to  the  neat  sum  of  nine  pounds,  eighteen  shil- 
lings, and  ten-pence,  are  snugly  deposited  in  these 
bags,  and  that  accounts  for  the  more  than  ordinary 
care  I  take  of  them. 

Sullivan  seemed  gratified   by  this  explanation 
but  wished  to  know  what  he  meant  by  carrying  on 
the  war  ? 

"  That,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Gloster,  <'  is  a 
term  with  me,  that  signifies  a  contention  with  the 
world  and  its  viilanies.  Life  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  one  continued  scene  of  tyranny,  oppression, 
forestalling,  circumventing,  calumniating,  and  cheat- 
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ing ;  and  if  a  man  mean  to  get  forward  in  the 
world,  he  must  be  master  of  these  arts,  or  he  may 
die  in  a  rat  hole.  For  my  part,  1  look  upon  every 
man  as  a  rogue,  and  make  it  my  study  to  pay  liim, 
as  well  as  I  can,  in  his  own  coin.  And  now,  Mr. 
Romney,"  continued  he,  "  give  me  leave  to  ask 
where  you  are  carrying  on  the  war  ?  Poor  Drury 
is  in  ashes,  but  are  you  of  the  corps  dramatic  now 
encamped  at  the  Lyceum,  or  foraging  in  flying 
parties  to  astonish  the  weak  minds  of  provincial 
natives,  for  overflowing  benfits  ?" 

Having  informea  him  that  I  Irad  made  no  en- 
gagement since  my  debut  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
and  was  just  arrived  from  Brighton,  where  I  passed 
a  short  time  pleasantly  in  this  lady  and  gentleman's 
company,  he  added,  turning  to  Sullivan  with  the 
air  of  a  soliciting  actor,  *<  Pray,  sir,  where  does  your 
corps  lie  at  this  moment  ?  because  I  am  in  want  of 
an  engagement.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  tired  to 
death  with  starring  it  on^ro;?/^,  for  though  the  people 
stand  the  gag  ever  so  well,  the  managers  sack  the 
money.  You  fill  all  the  tragedy  yourself,  I  con- 
ceive, but  I  am  universal,  and  shall  be  very  glad 
to  engage  as  your  double  when  you  are  too  lazy  to 
act  yourself,  or,  in  short,  as  a  useful  man.'* 

Great  part  of  this  address  being  unintelligible  to 
Sullivan,  I  anticipated  his  reply  by  informing  our 
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eccentric  visitor,  **that  my  friend's  views  did  not 
that  way  tend,"  and  after  an  hour  devoted  to  more 
general  conversation,  for  Gloster  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  good  sense  and  intelligence,  we  retired 
to  rest,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  estimate  the 
character  of  our  new  acquaintance ;  for  though  his 
confession  implied  a  line  of  conduct  opposite  to 
every  principle  of  moral  rectitude,  and  political 
justice,  his  opinions  on  many  points  spoke  candour, 
benevolence,  and  philanthropy. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

THE  ROBBERS. 

Schiller. 


It  was  near  ten  o'clock  before  we  assembled  the 
following  morning,  and  when  the  waiter  entered  with 
breakfast,  he  informed  us,  that  the  person  with 
whom  we  had  spent  the  preceding  evening,  had  been 
detected  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  bags  belonging 
to  the  mail  coach.  This  unpleasant  intelligence 
was  confirmed  by  the  chamberlain  and  our  conse- 
quent observations  became  rather  troublesome. 
Would  the  simple  affirmation  that  he  was  a  stranger 
accidentally  introduced,  be  believed  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, being  all  alike  unknown,  would  there  be  any 
inconsistency,  or  w.ant  of  charity  in  pronouncing  us 
confederates  ? 

In  the  midst  of  this  uncomfortable  reflection,  the 
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door  opened,  and  in  came  the  subject  of  our  conveiv 
sation,  accompanied  as  usual  by  his  bags  and  great 
eoat. 

*<  Oh,  Mr.  Romney  !"  he  exclaimed,  ahnost 
breathless,  "  I  have  'scaped  by  miiacle,  by  the 
skin  of  my  teeth — but  Til  tell  you  the  whole  story, 
and  though  you  may  laugh,  I  think  you'll  say  I  am 
an  ill  used  gentleman.  When  I  left  this  hospitable 
company  last  night,  heartily  disposed  to  the  com- 
forts of  a  good  bed  and  a  quiet  room,  I  signified 
my  wish  to  retire,  and  the  chamberlain  preceded 
me  up  one — two — three — four  pair  of  stairs — in 
fact,  I  began  to  think  we  were  mounting  Jacob's 
ladder,  and  that  the  firmament  would  be  the  ter- 
mination of  our  journey.  *  Egad  chamberlain,'  said 
I,  *  you  are  taking  me  a  day's  march  ;  how  much 
higher  are  we  togo ?'  <  We  are  at  the  top  of  the 
house,'  he  replied,  '  and  almost  at  our  journey's 
end.'  *  But  the  rascal  hed,  and  the  truth  was  not 
in  him ;  for  if  you'll  believe  me,  we  went  over  as 
much  level  ground  as  we  had  ascended,  and  I  be- 
gan to  think  he  would  land  m^  at  Temple  Bar.  At 
the  dismal  end,  however,  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  lob- 
by, he  threw  open  the  door  of  as  miserable  a  dog 
hole  as  ever  gentlemen  comedian  was  shewn  into ; 
and  to  all  my  expostulations  I  could  obtain  no  other 
reply  than  that  the  house  was  quite  full,  and 
if  I  did  not  like  to  sleep  there,  I  wa9  at  liberty  to 
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march  down  again,  and  seek  a  lodging  elsewhere. 
This  impudent  reply  Silenced  rae  at  once,  for  you 
know  ladies,  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  im- 
prudence  to  make  a  sally  at  that  late  hour,  and  sub-^ 
ject  niyself  and  vast  possessions,  to  the  marauding 
attempts  of  the  midnight  plunderer. 

«  Well,  gentlemen,  the  friendly  chamberlain  left, 
me  to  my  meditations,  and  after  having  deposited 
my  bags  behind  my  pillow,  I  yielded  without  re- 
sistance to  the  imperious  attacks  of  Somnus.  I 
believe  I  might  have  slept  about  an  hour,  when  a 
hoarse  voice,  near  the  door  of  my  chamber,  bawl- 
ed out  '  Bath  /'  What's  Bath  to  me  ?  thought  I, 
I  have  often  carried  on  the  war  there,  but  don't 
owe  one  shilling  ;  and  was  just  sinking  into  a  second 
slumber,  when  another  voice  roared  out  *  Bristol  /' 
Aye,  there  you  have  me,  said  I  to  myself.  I  owe 
a  small  bill  for^  few  weeks  board  and  lodging ;  it's 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  war  without  eating  and 
drinking.  Before  I  could  again  compose  myself,  a 
third  voice  exclaimed  ^  Dover  /'    You  may  go  back 

to  Dover  and  be   d d,  said  I,  there  is  not  a 

shilling  owing  yet,  for  my  promissory  note  will  not 
be  due  these  five  weeks. 

*•  As  I  lay  wondering  what  this  uncommon  dis- 
turbance could  mean — for  I  hope  you  have  abetter, 
opinion   of  my  understanding  than  to  suppose  I 
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really  thought  this  an  assembling  of  my  creditors— 
an  idea  occurred  much  less  pleasant  than  tha^ 
would  have  proved,  had  it  actually  taken  place. 
This  was  connected  with  thieves — perhaps  mur- 
derers— who  having  broke  into  the  house,  had 
lost  themselves  in  the  dark,  and  were  calling  to 
each  other  by  assumed  names,  no  uncommon  thing 
amongst  people  of  this  description.  I  now  began  to 
tremble  for  my  dear  property,  and  creeping  softly 
out  of  bed,  groped  my  way  to  the  door,  which  I 
opened  gently  and  listened.  Nothing  however  was 
to  be  heard  or  seen — not  even  the  glimmer  of  a  Ian- 
thorn  made  its  way  through  the  impervious  dark-, 
ness  on  which  I  looked — and  finding  every  thing 
quiet,  I  once'more  closed  my  eyes  in  forgetfulness ; 
but  was  again  awoke  by  a  voice,  whose  accents  I 
thought  betrayed  hurry  and  agitation,  vociferating 

*  Gloster  !  make  haste !  I  have  got  the  bags !' 
The  devil  you  have  !  said  1,  feeling  under  my  pil- 
low, and  sure  enough  they  were  gone.  Without 
the  smallest  hesitation  I  ran  down  the  lobby,  at  the 
end  of  which,  I  plainly  perceived  a  man  carrying  a 
lanthorn,  and  a  nearer  approach  convinced  me,  as 
I  thought,  that  the  bags  he  bore  on  his  shoulder 
were  the  individual  ones  taken  from  ray  apartment. 

*  Give  me  my  property  you  scoundrel'  said  I,  seizing 
him  by  the  collar  ;  upon  which  he  called  for  assist- 
ance, and  I  was  instantly  surrounded  by  coachmen, 
guards,  and  ostlers,  who  treated  me  as  a  coramou 
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thief,  supposing  I  meant  to  rob  the  rtail.  For  at 
sure  as  you  sit  there  Mr.  Romney,  I  had  made  a 
sad  fool  of  myself.  The  person  whom  I  seized 
was  the  guard  of  the  Gloucester  mail,  with  the  let- 
ter bags.  He  had  been  to  call  the  coachman,  who 
slept  in  the  next  room  to  inine,  with  four  or  five  of 
the  same  fraternity.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  my 
mistake,  what  shall  I  do,  thinks  I,  to  appease  these 
fellows  ?  for  they  all  accompanied  me  to  my  room 
in  search  of  the  dear  bags,  wiiich  having  slipped 
from  my  pillow,  were  found  under  the  bed.  *  Gen- 
tlemen,' said  I, — '  for  you  know  we  must  always 
gentleman  these  kind  of  people.  Gentlemen/  said 
I,  *  you  see  the  mistake.  I  am  going  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  the  North,  and  these  bags  contain  the 
supplies ;  so  if  you  pass  over  the  disturbance  I  have 
created,  and  call  upon  me  at  twelve  to-morrow,  M 
the  bar  of  this  inn,  I  will  present  you  with  some- 
thing handsome  to  drink  my  health.*  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  they  left  me,  in  full  expecta-* 
tion  of  the  coming  joy.  Kow  at  eleven  I  shall  be 
on  my  way  to  Cheltenham,  and  at  twelve  they  may 
whistle  for  me." 

*'  And  do  you  intend  sir,"  asked  Sullivan,  "  to 
deceive  those  men,  to  whom  you  have  given  your 
sacred  word  ?" 

*'  Yes  sir,"  replied  Gloster,  <«  the  war  cannot  be 
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tarried  on  without  it.  My  word  was  extorted  from 
me  by  circumstances,  and  therefore  cannot  be  bind- 
ing. .  Naked,  unarmed,  and  in  the  custody  of 
English  Hottentots,  who  would  have  made  no  more 
of  tossing  a  gentleman  actor  out  of  the  window, 
than  I  should  of  tossing  down  a  glass  of  wine,  what 
could  I  do  ?  Had  theytdemanded  all  I  possess — even 
my  invaluable  bags,  I  must,  thus  situated,  have  pro- 
mised, but  none  but  a  fool  would  perform." 

It  was  now  near  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  people  are 
seldom  behind  their  time  when  any  thing  is  to  be 
received,  the  waiter  came  to  inform  us,  that  some 
men  in  the  tap  room  w^ere  enquiring  for  the  gentle- 
man who  was  going  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  north. 

*'  That's  me,"  said  Gloster,  rising ;  "  When  I  paid 
my  bill  did  I  leave  nothing  for  thoae  honest  fellows 
to  drink  ?" 

''  No  Sir." 

«*  Then  tell  them  to  sit  down  and  wait  till  I  com^ 
to  them." 

The  waiter  retired,  and  Gloster  added,  as  he  se- 
cured his  coat  and  bags,  "  they  may  stay  long 
enough  if  they  wait  till  then,  I'll  go  to  the  top  of 
the  monument  rather  than  be  humbugged.''     At 
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the  end  of  these  words  he  bade  us  adieu,  observing 
as  he  left  the  room,  "  if  you  wish  to  carry  on  the 
war,  gentlemen,  you  must  follow  my  example." 

«  This  is  a  new  reading  in  the  science  of  military 
manoeuvres,"  said  Sullivan  as  the  door  closed  upon 
aur  worldly  minded  acquaintance." 

"In  the  science  of  roguery  you  mean/'  added  I. 

"I  had  no  conception,"  continued  Sullivan,  "that 
such  a  character  existed.  If  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  leads  to  a  philosophy  of 
this  kind,  pray  heaven  I  may  pass  the  rem  inder  of 
my  days  in  innocent  solitud^  As  we  have  Rgured 
in  some  degree  as  his  associates,  we  must  for  our 
own  sakes  support  his  credit."  accordingly  the  bill 
was  paid,  and  Sullivan  sent  half-a  guinea  for  the 
men  in  the  tap  room  to  drink  the  health  of  the  gen* 
tleman  who  was  gone  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the 
^orth. 

Our  sensible  hostess  and  her  truly  amiable 
daughter  rejoiced,  I  believe  sincerely  at  our  re- 
turn, but  were  sorry  our  excursion  had  been  so 
little  productive.  Indeed  our  concerns  wore  alto- 
gether an  unpleasant  aspect.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were 
born  to  wage  continual  war  with  pecuniary  erabar-. 
rassments ;  every  efifort— every  struggle  for  inde- 
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pendence  had  been  frustrated.  My  .plays— my 
attempt  at  DTrttry-laue— my  exhibition  at  Brighton 
— >ali— 4JI  had  £uled — and  the  golden  prospects  that 
ibnyyght  me  to  town,  "  vanished  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision." 

«'Tis  well  its  no  worse,"  said  Ann.  «  Your  sight 
f  s  always  attracted  by  the  dark  and  gloomy  shades  of 
a  picture,  whilst  mine  rests  on  the  bright  and  vivify- 
rag  tints,  towhich  the  others  give  a  lustre  they  would 
©therwise  want.  Have  we  not  health  and  intellect? 
Do  we  not  possess  a  handsome  maintenance  in  our 
theatrical  talents  ?  Have  we  not  friends  in  Lanca- 
shire who  never  yet  neglected  us  ?  How  many  wor- 
thy beings  in  this  vast  metropolis  would  think  them- 
selves happy  if  blessed  with  our  resources  ? 

<'  There  is  something  delightfully  consoling  in  the 
-arguments  that  e^ently  flow  from  the  lips  of  a 
beloved  female,  if  they  do  not  carry  conviction ; 
and  I  often  reflect  with  pity  on  the  forlorn  state  of 
celibacy.  No  sympathising  friend  to  sooth  the 
miserable  being  in  affliction,  or  participate  in  his 
joy — no  tender  hand  to  bind  up  the  aching  head,  or 
administer  the  healing  balm  in  hours  of  sickness- 
no  smiling  wife  to  welcome  him  after  a  day  of  men- 
tal or  bodily  fatigue,  and  render  the  fire  side  a 
scene  of  social  comfort. — Oh  woman !  source  of 
every  joy,  how  I  reverence  thy  name  ! 

VOL.  5.  V 
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For  the  very  short  period  which  any  of  us  should 
remain  in  town,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  occupied  liis 
former  apartment,  our  sitting  room  was  the  general 
rendezvous,  and  the  housekeeping  a  joint  Concern. 

Lord  Skipton,  Mary*s  step  father,  had  made  a 
point  of  their  visiting  Ireland  as  sOon  as  possible, 
after  settling  some  business  for  him  at  Plymouth; 
from  which  port  they  were, by  his  Lordship's  orders, 
to  sail.  A  few  days  sufficed  for  preparation — At 
wanted  a  fortnight  to  the  time  I  had  finally  settled 
to  join  Egerton,  and  as  the  separation  from  our 
esteemed  friends  would  naturally  be  long — probably 
final — we  yielded  to  their 'joint  entreaties,  and 
prepared  for  an  excursion  to  Plymouth. 

Four  places  being  taken  to  Exeter,  and  the 
Coachman  promised  a  handsome  gratification  for  ac- 
commodating Vigo ,  we  left  London  early  in  the 
morning.  Our  two  fellow  passengers  were  a 
stout,  snuffy,  red  faced,  Scotchman,  in  a  huge 
brown  wig,  and  three  cornered  hat ;  and  a  little, 
old,  rheumatic  gentleman,  whose  Lancashire  ideom 
identified  him  to  be  my  countryman.  His  legs, 
surrounded  by  numerous  folds  of  flannel,  spoke 
disease  and  pain,  if  we  might  judge  by  the  frequent 
imprecations  he  made  use  of.  Save  these,  for  the 
first  stage  we  were  nearly  silent ;  but  a  hearty 
breakfast,  with  a  glass  of  cognac,  having  infused  a 
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little  ease  and  spirit  into  his  frame,  he  began  to  ob« 
serve  freely  on  men  and  manners.  Passing  a  poor 
man  with  a  child  in  his  arms,  and  his  wife  leading 
another,  who  held  out  their  hands  in  humble  expec- 
tation of  christian  charity,  he  observed  with  some 
ener^,  <<  that  encouraging  such  idle  scamps  was 
downright  jacobinism. 

•  <vExactly  sir,  yere  reeght,"  replied  the  North 
Briton,  taking  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff.  *♦  But  dunna 
ye  think  if  we  had  passed  yon  peur  scamp  wi'  his 
wife  and  twa'  wee  bairns,  withoot  relief,  it  would 
ha  been  worse  than  heathenism  ?" 

<*  WTiat  sir !  do  you  take  me  for  a  heathen  ?**  en- 
quired the  old  gentleman.  **  No  sir,  I'm  a  firm 
church'  and  king  man.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  a ' 
heathen  ?" 

"  By  their  works  ye  may  ken  'em..  They  lack 
Christian  chaarity — ^blasphemy  is  in  their  mouths— 
in  their  hearts  infidelity,  deism,  atheism " 

*<  Oh!"  cried  the  other,  writhing  with  sudden 
pain.  "  Don't  talk  to  me  of  deism  and  atheism  ; 
rheumatism  is  worse  than  'em  all."  "  What  a 
strange  association !"  observed  the  Scotchman,  with 
a  look  of  contempt.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said 
the  angry  Lancastrian,  *'  if  you  had  as  much  pain 
u2   ' 
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in  your  tongue  as  I  have  in  my  toe^  it  .would  not 
wag  so  fast;  hut  the  plentiful  scarcity  of  good 
things  in  your  country,  gives  the  brain  a  better 
chance  than  the  beliyi'* 

«  Just  soj'*  answered  his  adversary.  «<  Yere  bow- 
els and  brains,  guid  sir,  I  keni  are  equally  useleefc 
The  ane  canna  digest  the  sma'est  portion  o'  mental 
refrashment;  and  the  ither,  orammed  wi*  corpo- 
real viands,  that  stick  by  the  way,  produces  onljir: 
bile  andthewooley-wambles;  rendering  yere  whole^ 
body  a  walking  hospital  of  putridity  and  disease.'^ 

My  countryman  looked  round  to  see  the  effect 
produced  by  this  speech,  and  observing  a  general 
smile,  replied—*"  I'll  tell  you  what  sir,  I  don't 
know  who  yeu  are,  nor  what  you  are;  nor  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  wooley-wambles— though 
by  their  laughing  it  seems  pretty  well  understood 
by  the  other  passengers — ^but  I  must  tell  you  sir, 
you  don't  know  who  you  arq  talking  to.  I  am  in^ 
the  commission  of.  the  peacd,  and  shall  make  some, 
enquiry  into  yi^ur  character,  for  I  much  suspect  you 
are  a  Jacobin." 

<<  A  magistrate !"  exclaimed  the  Scotchman,  with, 
astonishment.  "  In  Lancashire  I  ken  muckle  giud 
is  atchieved  on  mechanical  principles.  An  ingeni- 
•u)&  man  ncio  might  vary  weel  form  an  automaton 
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to  go  by  steam,  that  would  render  as  muckle  uti- 
lity to  his  country  as  some  that  I  have  heard  of. 
The  fame  of  yere  Lancashire  magistrates  is  gone 
abroad.  Could  na  ye  furnish  materials  for  a  curious 
conspiracy  rtoo — or  a  snug  plot?  Or  supply  a  cer- 
tain laird  wi'  combustibles  for  the  contents  of  ani- 
ther  bag  ?  Secret  sarvice  money  is  a  bonnie  com- 
modity, and  sticks  to  the  fingers  like  meal." 

The  justice's  reply  was  prevented  by  the  stopping 
of  the  coach,  and  an  enquiry  if  any  one  chose  to 
walk  out.  "  To  be  sure,"  replied  his  worship, 
placing  his  gouty  legs  on  the  step,  ''  any  where  to 

get   rid  of  this  d d    Scotchman.      Coachman, 

bring  me  the  way  bill,  Til  ferret  him  out  never  fear. 
I'll  see  if  the  representative  of  majesty  is  to  be 
humbugged  by  a  snuflfy  old  bagpipe  player — a 
scratcher  on  the  Scotch  fiddle. 

The  old  gentleman  continued  to  vent  his  passion 
till  he  got  into  the  house,  where  he  revenged  him- 
stdf  on  his  Caledonian  adversary  by  swallowing  an 
additional  glass  of  brandy,  and  learning  his  name 
from  the  way  bill. 

An   awkward  servant,  in  an  antiquated   livery, 

assisted  the  justice  to  and   from  the  coach,  who 

during  the  journey  occupied  a  seat  on  the  roof. 

Before  we  drove  off,  he  enquired  in  pure  broad 

u  3 
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Lancashire,  «  What  mun  I  eh  wi'  di*  blunder- 
bush  ?  It  rains,  your  worship,  and  th'  barrel  will 
be  rousty." 

"  Bring  it  into  the  coach,"  replied  his  master. 

"  GiB:  thoo  bring  thine  infernal  implement  of 
deeth  intul  this  place,'*  rq)lied  the  North  Briton, 
brandishing  his  cudgel  through  the  window,  "  the 
deel  ha'  my  saul  but  I'll  crack  thy  croon.  Drive  on 
coachman. 

"  The  magistrate  could  ill  brook  this  determined 
refusal  from  the  sturdy  Caledonian ;  he  swallowed 
his  rage,  however,  as  well  as  he  could,  only  ob- 
serving, "  I  have  lived  man  and  boy  sixty  good 
years,  and  spent  as  many  thousand  pounds  princi- 
ple money,  but  never  met  with  such  treatment 
before." 

The  Scotchman,  finding  that  to  further  irritate 
this  choleric  little  man  would  produce  a  strain  of 
language  ungenial  to  female  ears,  declined  any  fur- 
ther answer  ;  and  the  conversation  becoming  more 
general,-he  proved  himself  to  be  a  person  of  great 
knowledge,  shrewd  observation,  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, 

Sullivan  and  he  soon  entered  into  a  metaphysical 
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discussion,  which,  like  most  controversies  of  asimilar 
kind,  ended  in  confusion  without  conviction.  At 
length  the  North  Briton,  tired  of  the  unprofitable 
combat,  observed,  "  My  dear  sir,  metaphysics  is 
a  subject  as  unfathomable  a»  the  ocean,  and  perhaps 
the  old  blacksmith  of  Glamis's  definition  of  the 
term  may  be  as  near  the  truth  as  ony  other.  <  Twa 
iblk,*  said  he,  *  disputing  together ;  he  that  s  lis- 
tening does  na  ken  what  he  that's  speaking  means  ; 
an*  he  that's  speaking  does  na  ken  what  he  means 
himsel ;  and  that's  metaphysics.'  " 

'  Happening  to  pass  a  small  town,  evidently  de- 
voted to  manufactory,  and  the  justice  being  more 
conversant  with  trade  than  subjects  of  deep  inves- 
tigation, held  forth  in  praise  of  the  mamifacturing 
system  in  great  stile,  according  to  his  own  idea,  if 
a  judgment  might  be  formed  from  his  pompous  de- 
clamation ;  but  when  we  began  to  sympathize  with 
the  lower  class  of  tradesmen  on  account  of  the  in- 
jury they  sustained  by  the  war,  he  broke  out—* 
•'  I'll  tell  you  what  gentlemen;"  said  he,  "  I  have 
been  a  manufacturer  myself,  and  ought  to  know 
something  about  it.  I  brought  into  business  six 
thousand  pounds,  principle  money,  and  for  years 
paid  bills  down  for  every  article — none  of  your  two 
months  and  two  months — and  therefore  I  am  not 
to  be  informed  of  what's  what  in  Lancashire, 
There's  not  a  county  where  the  people  are  better  off; 
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or  better  satisfied,"  "  Sin'  ye  are  sae  weel  inform- 
ed," replied  the  Scotchman,  "  ye  can  perhaps  fa* 
vour  us  wi'  a  leetle  bit  o'  intelligence  consarning 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  exemplified  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  by  mobbing  and  pulling  down 
hooses. 

"  Mobbing  my  ,"  exclaimed  his  worship, 

«•  it's  all  exaggeration  and  lies."  The  ladies  blush- 
ed— Sullivan  bit  his  lip,  and  exclaimed  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Oh  the  torture  of  ignorance  !"  But  Scot- 
ty,  taking  an  additional  pinch  of  snuff,  observed 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  Wliat  a  pity  the  repre- 
sentative of  Majesty  has  na  taen  advantage  of  those 
long  established  seminaries  the  Sunday  schools; 
where  a  cheeld  is  taught  that  good  manners,  is  ane  of 
the  first  requisites  for  a  gentleman  ;  though  perhaps 
the  custom  o'  yere  country  may  differ  from  tht  ge- 
neral rule.  But  I  beg  yere  pardon  for  this  inter* 
rupf ion.  Go  on  ;  and  let  us  hear  what  sort  of  a  su- 
perstructure ye  mean  to  raise  on  sic  a  dirty 
foundation," 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  smiling  at  the  Scotch- 
man's manner,  and  this  so  irritated  the  other  that 
he  exclaimed  with  much  heat,  *'  why  what  the  d — I 
do  you  take  me  for  ?  A  Jack  pudding — a  merry 
Andrew  at  a  fair — that  3'ou  can  find  nothing  to 
laugh  at  but  me.^  I  believe  I  made  a  bit  of  a  hole 
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in  my  manners,  for  which  I  ask  the  ladies  pardon ; 
but  if  you  would  have  had  patience,  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  that  there  was  no  mobbing,  unless  you  caU 
a  few  herring-gutted  thieves  bawling  out  for  pota- 
toes, a  mob.  But  I  soon  frightened  'em  by  beating 
to  arms,  'and  if  that  does  not  do,'  said  I,  'yoamust 
shoot  o'er  'em' — in  other  words — shoot  above  their 
heads.  Now  there  happened — its  a  devilish  good 
story — there  happened,  I  sa),  to  pass  by  at  that 
moment,  an  attorney,  of  the  name  of  Oram,  who 
hearing  the  cry  of  shoot  o'er  'em — and  not  choos- 
ing to  go  to  the  devil  before  his  time,  clapped  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  galloped  for  his  life;  but  being 
higher  thaa  the  rabble,  a  ball  struck  his  side* 
which  luckily  did  no  damage ;  for  he  had  buttoned 
a  huge  bill  of  costs  against  a  bankrupt's  estate^ 
within  his  coat,  and  the  folds  were  so  numerous,, 
that  lawyer  Oram  escaped  unhurt." 

The  old  justice  told  the  story  with  so  much  glee^ 
and  laughed  so  heartily  himself,  that  we  could  not 
help  joining  him ;  by  which  the  whole  group  were 
in  some  measure  harmonized  ;  for  my  countryman, 
with  all  his  faults,  lacked  not  good  humour. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  justice  had  an 
awkward  Lancashire  servant,  who  was  entrusted 
with  a  blunderbuss.  From  what  trifling  causes 
arise  the  most  serious  consequences!     This  blun-*. 
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derbnss,  and  the  blundering  fool  who  bore  it,  were 
the  origin  of  a  calamity  that  had  nearly  ruined 
Sullivan's  peace  forever,  and  reduced  him  to  a 
standard  of  wretchedness  he  had  hitherto  escaped. 

As  we  were  proceeding  from  Exeter  to  Newton 
Bushel,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  second  day  of  our 
journey,  the  coachman  stopped  to  light  his  lamps 
at  a  single  public  house  by  the  way  side.  It  was  a 
lonely,  dreary  looking  hovel,  but  afforded  such  re- 
freshment as  satisfied  the  driver  and  his  outside 
companions.  This  was  handed  by  a  man  oh  whose 
countenance  the  light  he  carried  reflected  a  cada- 
verous hue,  and  exposed  an  assemblage  of  features, 
than  which  the  annals  of  Tj- burn  nev^  exhibited 
a  viler  pattern.  Atler  he  had  served  our  friends 
aloft,  he  threw  open  the  coach  door — apparently 
more  from  curiosity  than  expectation  of  custom, 
and  enquired  if  we  chose  any  thmg ;  then  casting 
an  inquisitive  glance  on  all  around,  shut  the  door 
abruptly,  and  as  we  drove  off,  I  could  see  him  in 
earnest  conversation  with  another  man,  muffled  up 
in  a  large  top  coat. 

The  darkness  of  the  night — the  loneliness  of  the 
situation — and  the  behaviour  and  looks  of  the  land- 
lord— brought  to  my  mind  in  strong  colors  the 
forest  scene  represented  by  SmoUet,  in  his  ad- 
mirable novel  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  world  invariably  leads  to 
suspicion.  I  had  seen  too  much  of  mankind  to 
let  mine  lie  dormant  on  an  occasion  that  appeared 
at  best  equivocal ;  though,  for  fear  of  alarming  the 
ladies,  I  smothered  it  as  well  as  I  could ;  taking 
the  precaution,  however,  to  remove  my  .IttJe  pro- 
perty, consisting  of  bank  bills,  from  my  pocket 
book,  and  placing  them  under  the  cushion.  Tbi^, 
in  the  dark,  was  not  easily  ascena^ned,  except 
by.  the  touch,  having  abundance  of  mi:>cellaneous 
matter  in  the  same  repository  ;  by  that,  however, 
I  readily  selected  a  small  bundle  of  soit  paper, 
and  having  bestowed  it  m  an  unsuspected  place, 
felt  perfectly  easy  on  my  ot,  n  account ;  and  Sul- 
livan I  knew  had  little  more  about  him  than  would 
defray  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

We  might  have  proceeded  four  miles,  and  were 
ascending  a  steep  hill,  when  the  coach  stopped, 
as  we  supposed  to  breath  the  horses;  but  an  ex- 
clamation in  the  well  known  accents  of  Tim,  the 
Lancashire  servant,  convinced  us  to  the  contrary. 
''  If  thou  offers  to  meddle  wi'  onny  body  i'  this 
•oach,'*  said  he,  •♦  by  th'  mass  I'll  blow  thy  brains 
out  iri'  my  blunderbush.'* 

This  was  instantly  followed  by  a  discharge  of 
fire  arms,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  dropped  senseless  in- 
to the  arms  of  her  husband.      The    coach  door 
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^as  inaraediately  thrown  open,  and  a  hoarse  voice 
demanded  our  money  at  the  peril  of  our  lives. 
'No  one  (ihose  to  risk  his  in  such  a  cause.  Books, 
purses,  and  loose  coin  ^ere  without '  hesitation 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  determined  ruffian, 
with  the  exception  of  Sullivan.  His  wife's  inani- 
mate form  alone  occupied  his  attention ;  and  whe- 
ther the  robber  fancied  he  had  already  collected 
booty  enough,  or  whether  regret  for  the  bloody 
deed  saved  tciy  friend  from  farther  persecution, 
I  know  not ;  but  the  tact  is,  "Sullivan's  purse  re- 
mained in  the  pocket  of  its  owner,  though  with- 
out his  appearing  sensible  of  it.  *^  Tht>u  hast 
killed  my  wife,"  said  he,  in  accents  of  anguish ; 
to  which  the  other  replied,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
•  That  babblingMfool  on  the  top  should  have  held 
his  tongue — the  ball  was  meant  for  him.'* 

The  sharp  farked  lightning  of  misfortune  never 
assailed  a  more  sensitive  plant  than  Sullivan.  His 
short  lived  happiness  bad  been  so  exquisite,  owing 
■  in  a  gr^at  measure  to  former  disappointment  and 
dfetress,  atid  this  blow  coming  with«uch  unexpected 
force  that  he  sunk  under  its  weight,  and  w^s  a  far 
more  pitiable  object  than  the  one  he  bewaile(3. 

No  sooner  had  the  robbers,  for  there  were  two^ 
departed,  than  the  coachman  brought  one  of  his 
lamps  to  ascertain  the  injury  sustained,  when  Mrs. 
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Sullivan  opened  her  eyes,  and  to  my  wife's  enquiry 
pointed  to  her  shoulder,  which  bled  profusely.  My 
poor  friend  no  sooner  saw  the  sanguinary  stream, 
than  he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  exclaimed 
in  the  most  agonizing  tone,  *'  Must  I  then  lose  her  ? 
— Is  there  no  hope  ? — There  is — there  can  be  none 
and  Sullivan  is  doomed  to  be  a  wretch  for  ever." 

"  Hoot  awa  mon,"  said  the  Scotchman,  "yere  in 
sic  an  a  hurry  to  kill  the  peur  lassie,  that  I  ken  ye 
wad  na  thank  the  cheeld,  who  offered  his  sarvice  to 
staunch  the  bleud,  and  pave  the  way  for  her  reco- 
very." 

*'RecDvery!"  repeated  Sullivan,  "Oh!  I  >^ould 
bless  you.to  the  last  hour  of  my  existence,  and  re- 
ward you  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  if  you  could 
save  the  life  of  this  precious  angel." 

**  As  to  angels  they  are  aboon  my  ken,  but /or 
this  bonnie  mortal  I'll  do  my  best,  rr-on,  without  fee 
or  reward.  I  wur  nae  thriftless  loon  when  I  at- 
tended llie  College  at  Edinburgh,  and  ken  rcet  weel 
the  nature  o'  gun  sliot  wounds." 

During  this  conversation  we  were  slowly  moving 
forward.  The  coachman  had  informed  me  of  a 
farm  house,  a  few  yards  beyond  the  turn  of  the 
lane,  to  which  I  ordered  him  to  drive  with  all  the 
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care  possible ;  and  though  the  family  were  retired 
to  bed,  the  mistress  of  the  house  obeyed  our  first 
summons,  and  cheerfully  performed  the  part  of  the 
good  Samraitan. 

Our  Scotch  friend  proceeded  in  his  examination 
with  the  confidence  of  a  person  well  skilled  in  sur- 
gery, and  his  report  proved  most  favorable.  *'The 
ball,"  said  he,  *'has  passed  clean  through  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  arm,  and  there's  nought  to  fear,  provid- 
ed we  can  keep  down  the  fever,  which  I  ken  will  be 
na  sic  a  deeficult  matter  fra  the  temperate  state  of 
her  body. 

Sullivan's  anxiety  now  gave  place  to  grateful  joy; 
he  thanked  God — pressed  a  pound  note  into  the 
hands  of  the  kind  hostess — kissed  my  wife— em- 
braced me — shook  hands  with  the  doctor — and 
looked  round  for  the  justice; — when  given  to  un- 
derstand that  he  still  rtmained  in  the  coach,  he  ran 
ofi"  to  impart  the  intelligence  he  seemed  to  imagine 
must  interest  every  one  as  much  as  himself. 

The  good  doctor,  for  we  were  yet  ignorant  of 
his  real  appellation,  would  have  persuaded  the  wife 
of  Sullivan  to  remain  a  day  at  least  in  her  present 
abode,  but  hearing  there  was  no  accommodation 
for  myself  and  Ann,  she  pertinaciously  persisted  in 
proceeding.     It  was   only   four  miles   to   Newton 
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Bushel,  and  as  the  coachraaa  promised  to  drive  with 
careful  slowness,  her  wishes  were  gratified. 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  again  seated,  and  our  joy 
at  the  happy  termination  of  this  untoward  event 
precluded  all  thought  or  pecuniary  loss,  until  the 
North  Briton  began  to  rummage  hi^  pockets;  and 
taking  a  number  of  notes  from  the  lining  of  his 
hat,  said,  "  I've  gin  the  robber  the  bog,  but  kept 
the  siller  myself." 

"  Right,  Scotchman,"  exclaimed  the  justice, 
but  I  saw  you  give  a  book  and  a  purse." 

*<  Exactly,  ye  saw  me  gie  a  twelve-penny  ladies* 
diary,  that  I  always  carry  with  me  for  the  express 
purpose,  and  a  wee  purse  filled  wi'  bawbees.  Ac- 
cidents of  this  sort  will  happen,  and  I  am  never 
unprepared.     What  siller  has  he  taen  fra  ye,  mon  ?'* 

"  Siller  !"  repeated  the  old  gentleman  ••  I  was  so 
alarmed  at  the  death,  as  I  thought,  of  this  lady, 
that  I  gave  him  all  I  had — ^forty  pounds." 

**  Forty  poond,  mon  ?" 

^  Aye,  principle  money." 

"  What  a  pity !  Ane   of  yere  ain  bills  of  tw» 
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months  wad  ha  done  just  as  weel,  an  then  ye  might 
ha  stopped  payment;  but  ye'U  ken  better  anither 
time." 

Meanwhile  I  had  resumed  my  soft  paper,  and  re- 
placing it  in  my  pocket,  for  my  book  with  all  its 
contents,  consisting  chiefly  of  memorandums  and 
observations,  were  gone ;  I  related  the  method  I 
had  had  recourse  to.  This  pleased  the  Scotchman, 
and  he  paid  many  compliments  to  my  wisdom  and 
forethought.  "  Yere  a  carefu',  prudent  body,  I 
ken,"  added  he,  "  and  know  the  value  of  siller  as 
weel  as  though  ye  had  been  born  north  o*  the 
Tweed." 

Mrs  Sullivan  became  quite  faint  e're  we  reached 
Newton  Bushel,  where  we  decided  to  stop  and  post 
the  short  remainder  of  the  journey.  Our  medical 
companion,  on  whose  judgment  Sullivan  placed 
great  reliance,  agreed  to  the  delay — the  justice 
swearing  most  valiantly,  declared  against  travelling 
.alone,  and  as  two  chaises  would  convey  the  whole 
party,  it  was  determined  nem.  con.  to  wait  the  result 
of  the  morning,  and  to  be  decided  in  our  future 
resolves  by  the  fair  invalid. 

When  Tim  appeared  at  the  coach  door  to  assist 
his  master,  a  blow  was  aimed  at  his  head  by  the 
angry  magistrate,  which  had  it  taken  place,  would 
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probably  have  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  like 
services  ;  but  though  it  missed  the  cranium,  it  graz- 
ed upon  his  extended  arm  and  called  forth  the  fol- 
lowing address.  '•  Dunna  do  that  again,  Mesier, 
lecose  I'll  natc  tah  it,  if  I  do  I'm  a  Dutchman  ;  mind 
I'll  naiv  tak  it,  ond  mend  yoursel  an  ye  con!'  The 
old  gentleman  having  exiiausted  himself  in  attempt- 
ing to  punish  his  servant,  was  conveyed  into  the 
house,  and  after  a  copious  glass  of  brandy  replied 
"  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  thy  impertinence,  Tim. 
Though  I  put  up  with  it  at  home,  I  will  be  treated 
with  respect  abroad,  therefore  no  more  of  thy  for- 
ward impudence,  I  say,  otherwise  I'll  commit  thee 
as  sure  as  my  name's  Robinson." 

"Why  look  ye  ■mesier^'  replied  Tim,  in  a  half 
j.jcular  way  ''I'll  commit  my sel  lo  th'  top  o'th*  coach 
again."  and  away  he  ran.  "  ^ 

T  his  little  pun  seemed  to  tickle  the  old  gentle- 
man's fancy  amazingly.  He  laughed  and  looked 
around,  as  much  as  to  say  "  Is  not  that  clever?"  in 
short,  it  was  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  that 
this  impudent  clown  had  the  full  length  of  his  mas- 
ters foot,  and  had  cunning  enough  lo  wait  till  the 
first  burst  of  passion  was  over,  after,  which  he  could 
govern  him  at  pleasure. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Newton  Bushel  was  the 
x3 
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scene  of  some  theatrical  exploits ;  and  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  volume,  I  here  abdicated 
my  managerical  throne  in  favour  of  poor  Davis. 
Although  so  many  years  had  elapsed,  I  could  not 
enter  this  well  remembered  place,  without  feeling 
an  interest  in  its  inhabitants.  I  longed  to  enquire 
after  various  people — I  wished  to  know  if  manager 
Davis,  of  bespeaking  memory,  st:"ll  reigned  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  On  enquiry,  I  found  that  some 
of  my  old  friends  were  dead,  and  others  removed — 
that  Davis  some  years  before  had  given  up  the  com- 
mand, and  was  now  prompter  in  the  Plymouth  and 
Dock  Theatres.  The  barn  where  I  had  strutted 
my  hour  was  converted  into  a  methodist  chapel, 
and  w^hat  was  rather  whimsical,  the  adjoining  house 
was  occupied  by  an  old  woman  who  kept  several  gay 
Cyprians  for  the  accommodation  of  her  friends  ;  and 
the  noise  made  by  her  pious  neighbours  at  love 
feasts,  class,  band,  and  prayer  meetings,  so  far  out 
heroded  her  meetings  and  love  Jeasts  ;  that  she  ac- 
tually inflicted  the  chapel  for  a  nuisance ;  but  the 
neighbours  agreeing  that  they  were  equally  so,  the 
parties  were  separately  bound  over  to  their  good 
behaviour. 

We  had  breakfasted  some  time,  when  Sullivan 
joined  us  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his 
"Wife  had  passed  a  good  night  and  would  be  ready 
to  set  ferward  in  less  than  an  hour. 
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Accordingly  two  chaises  were  ordered,  together 
with  the  bill,  which  the  worthy  North  Britain  divid- 
ed into  four  shares  ;  positively  refusing  to  allow 
the  ladies  any  part  in  the  concern,  and  to  this  ar- 
rangement my  countryman  shewed  no  backward- 
ness. Sullivan  and  the  Scotchman  deposited  their 
quota,  whilst  I  was  eagerly  employed  with  a  news- 
paper— the  justice  with  the  utmost  sang  froid  felt 
for  his  money,  and  at  that  moment— and  not  till 
then — his  situation ,  appeared  before  him  in  all  its 
unpleasant  deformity.  A  bowl  of  rum  and  milk 
which  he  was  lifting  to  his  mouth,  fell  from  his 
nerveless  hand — the  ruby  emblems  of  good  living 
that  sparkled  on  his  nose,  lost  their  lustre — in  at- 
tempting to  rise  he  overturned  his  chair — and  rang 
the  bell  wiih  such  ^violence  that  the  rope  broke. 
After  this  succession  of  disasters — with  a  counte- 
nance the  most  ludicrous  I  ever  beheld — he  stood 
looking  at  the  variety  of  mischief  he  had  caused, 
and  in  tones  the  most  unmusical  chaunted  forth 
<<Fareweli  Manchester,  never  shall  I  see  thefemore.' 

The  Waiter  now   made  his  appearance,  and  he 
thus  proceeded, 

<'  'i'ell  me  in  a  moment   how  far  it  is  to  Ply- 
mouth. ?" 

"  Thirty-six  miles,  sir." 
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"  Its  a  lie,  sir.  It  can*t  be.  But  no  matter.  Ill 
send  ofFan  express  if  it  be  an  hundred.  Order  a 
man  and  horse  directly." 

As  the  waiter  retired  to  obey  his  commands,  he 
turned  up  his  face  in  the  most  whimsical  manner, 
and  piteously  ejaculated  "  From  plague,  pestilence 
and  famine  good  Lord  deliver  us  !  Giles  Robinson, 
gentleman,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  so  forth,  is 
near  four  hundred  miles  from  home,  and  not  a  far- 
thing in  his  pocket !" 

The  greatest  stoic  that  ever  lived  could  not  have 
maintained  his  gravity  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  countenance — the  words — the  manner — were 
irresistibly  laughable;  but  supposing  from  our  mirth 
that  we  doubted  the  extent  of-  his  misfortunes,  he 
added,  <'  By  the  Lord  its  true," 

"  I  ken  hoo  it  is  wi'  ye,"  said  the  Caledonian, 
"  the  robbers  ha'  taen  aw  yere  siller,  an  na  left  ye 
a  bawbee  to  pay  for  yere  breakfast." 

"  Its  Tim,"  replied  the  justice,  *'  that  infernal 
Tim  has  taken  away  my  trunk,  containing  many  a 
score  pounds,  but  I'll  send  an  express  after  him." 

He  was  again  going  to  rise,  forgetting  I  suppose 
the  order  already  given,  when  the  Scotchman  thus 
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addressed  him,  "  Hoot  mon,  sit  ye  still,  I'll  lend 
you  ten  poond,  and  that  will  suffice  tuU  ye  overtak 
yere  servant." 

<'  Ten  pound/'  repeated  the  justice  in  amaze- 
ment, 

"  Aye  wull  I  moil,  principle  money  as  ye  caw  it." 

"  You  are  no  Scotchman,"  said  my  countryman, 
shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand. 

"  And  why  not  a  Scotchman,  ?"  he  asked,  "  Oh 
my  geud  friend,  do  awa  wi'  dirty  national  preju- 
dices. They  may  have  their  use,  if  employed  lee- 
berally,  in  binding  a  mon's  aflPection  tuU  his  country, 
but  they  too  often  lead  him  to  think  there  is  little 
virtue  in  any  other."  He  then  presented  the  notes 
saying,  "  There  Sir,  ye  noo  ken  that  a  Scotchman 
can  sometimes  do  a  generous  deed  without  ony  view 
but  the  pleasure  that  may  aries  frae  the  act  itsel." 

The  magistrate  now  paid  his  share  of  the  bill, 
and  the  above  scene  having  destroyed  the  inferior 
interest  of  the  newspaper,  I  drew  forth  ray  hand 
and  prepared  to  do, the  same 

Reader.     Have  you  ever  received  per  post  a  long 
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expected  letter  supposed  to  come  from  some  dear 
friend,  wife,  or  mistress,  and  find  upon  opening  it, 
a  demand  for  money  you  are  unable  to  pay  ?  Have 
you  ever  been  invitr^d  to  a  dinner  party  five  miles 
from  town,  on  the  hottest  day  in  summer,  and  upon 
your  arrival  at  the  time  appointed,  panting  with 
heat — bedewed  with  perspiration — and  hungry  as 
a  half-starved  greyhound — been  informed  the  fa- 
mily are  out  for  the  day  ?  Have  you  been  told  by 
G(  odluck  and  Co.  that  your  ticket,  11,541,  was  a 
prize  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  afterwards 
proved  a  blank  ?  Unless  you  have  experienced  one 
or  more  of  these  miseries,  you  can  form  no  idea  of 
mine,  when  after  searching  all  my  pockets,  I  found 
the  soft  paper  I  had  taken  such  pains  to  secrete, 
owed  the  whole  of  its  value  to  a  few  patterns  of 
silver  lace,  I  received  from  a  shopkeeper  in  Little 
Britain,  for  the  approbation  wf  my  friend  Egerton, 
the  day  before  I  left  town.  In  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  they  were  placed  in  my  pocket  book,  and 
totally  unremembered  until  the  damning  proof 
stood  in  terrible  array  before  me. 

I  believe  I  now  excited  as  much  attention  as  my 
countryman  had  previously  done,  but  still  it  bore  no 
similitude.  I  could  not  sing  and  swearing  was  not 
one  of  my  habits.  My  countenance,  far  from  ap- 
pearing droll,  must  have  expressed  distress  and  an- 
guish, if  it  at  all  pourtrayed  my  feelings,  for  I  had 
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lost  the  whole  of  my  worldly  substance;  and  though 
that  whole  did  not  amount  to  thirty  pounds,  it  was 
as  much  to  me  as  thirty  thousand  would  have  been 
to  a  person  possessing  that  exact  sum,  and  being 
robbed  of  it  as  I  had  been» 

«  My  good  friend  what's  the  matter?"  said  Sulli- 
van, when  my  distress  appeared  obvious,  *<your 
money  is  safe  I  hope," 

«'  Oh  yes,  safe  enough,"  I  replied,  "  the  highway- 
man has  taken  charge  of  it,  and  all  that's  left  to  con- 
sole me  are  these  three  patterns  of  silver  lace. 
What  a  thoughtless  ideot  I  must  be  to  forget  a  cir- 
cumstance so  closely  interwoven  with  my  interest, 
and  how  wanting  in  judgment  to  mistake  this  for 
bank  paper." 

After  I  had  explained  the  circumstance,  Sullivan 
observed,  "it  was,  certainly,  an  unfortunate  lapse 
of  memory,  but  I  think  any  person  might  have  been 
so  deceived,  who  had  only  the  sense  of  feeling  to 
depend  upon;  the  touch  is  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  the  pliable  texture  of  the  lace,  ren.' 
dered  any  discovery  from  that  quarter  impossible  ; 
therefore  do  not  attach  more  blame  to  yourself  than 
you  really  deserve.  Our  good  doctor  has  set  an 
example  I  sun  proud  to  follow  ;  you  will  allow  me  to 
be  your  banker  for  the  present  till  we  arrive  at  Ply- 
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taiouth  every  thing,  I  hope  will  be  settled  to  your 
satisfaction." 

This  offer  so  well  calculated  to  mislead  our  two 
companions  was  by  me  duly  appreciated.  I  felt  the 
generosity  of  his  motives,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
conduct,  and  having  no  other  resource,  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  obligation. 

"  Your  name  is  Ponteus,"  said  the  justice  to  the 
Scotchman,  as  we  followed  the  other  chaise." 

**  Just  so,"  he  replied. 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  saw  it  in  the  way  bill.  At  first  1 
took  it  for  Porteus,  and  thought  perhaps  you  might 
be  a  relation  of  Beilby — you  have  heard  of  Beilby 
— he  and  I  were  schoolfellows — for  you  must  know 
my  father  designed  me  for  the  church — but  Beilby 
used  to  say — and  a  clever  lad  he  was — *'  friend  Giles 
thou  art  fitter  for  the  countinghouse  than  the  Ca- 
thedral.'— Beilby  is  an  odd  name — some  people  have 
odd  names — what  were  you  christened?" 

"As  uncommon  a  name  as  the  ane  ye  ha  mention- 
ed. My  faiher  was  ane  o'  the  elders  of  our  kirk,  and 
perhaps  thinking  the  sponsorial  appellation  might 
influence  his  bairn's  conduct,  cawed  me — after  that 
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Oheeld  o'  the  deevil  the  pope — Pious  ;  an  eepitliet 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  ill  applied,  tuU  the  man  before 
ye.*- 

"  You  mean  to  say  Master  Pontius"  said  the 
magistrate"  that  you  are  not  so  pious  as  you  ought 
to  be.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  the  best  of  us  have  no-^ 
thing  to  brag  of,  as  I  said  one  day  to  our  parson 
for  getting  drunk  before  serrice.  Mother  church 
and  our  lawful  king  ought  to  be  supported  you 
know,  Master  Pontius." 

"  What  ye  mean  by  supporting  the  kirk,  Maister 
Robinson  I  dinna  ken,'  replied  the  North  Britain. 
"  A  kirk  is  a  convocation  of  releegious  people  as- 
sembled together  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship  ; 
and  whether  it  be  in  England,  or  Scotland,  or  France, 
in  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  the  frozen  em- 
pire of  Russia,  it  matters  not ;  the  support  tliey  look 
for,  no  human  bond  can  gie.  But  for  a  gaid  kmg 
who  promotes  the  true  interest  of  his  people,  I'll 
gang  wi  ye  tull  the  world's  end." 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  honest  Scotty  ;"  said  the 
Justice,  highly  pleased,  "  as  our  Tim  says  that's 
jannock." 

In  due  course  of  time  we  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
and  the  first  person  we  saw  at  the  Inn  door,  was  the 
sagacious  Mr.  Timothy,  with  his  hands  in  his  waist- 
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coat  pockets,  gaping  about  to  the  great  amusement 
of  some  half  dozen  children,  who  stood  laughing  at 
his  whimsical  appearance  and  awkward  gestures. 
In  a  moment  he  was  ready  to  assist  his  master,  who 
in  a  tone  between  jest  and  earnest,  exclaimed  bran- 
dishing his  stick,  "Come  not  near  me,  thou  common 
thief;  where's  my  box  and  my  blunderbuss,  thou 
highway  robber  ?" 

Tim  without  noticing  these  little  exuberances  re- 
plied "  this  is  a  rare  pleck  Mester  !  yon's  ships  go* 
lore  !  after  yone  getten  a  mouthful  o'  summut  to 
eat,  I'll  tay  you  to  look  at  'um." 

The  box  and  blunderbuss  soon  made^their  appear- 
ance, and  on  some  remarks  of  Tim's,  his  master  ob- 
served, "  Now  cannot  I  be  angry  with  the  scoun- 
drel, it  the  devil  was  to  fetch  me." 

"  Nay  Mester,''  replied  the  impudent  varlet,  "  the 
devil  has  no  occasion  iojetch  you,  for  yore  going 
to  him  as  fast  as  ever  you  con'' 

Many  Masters  would  have  been  angry  at  these 
kind  of  liberties,  but  Justice  Robinson  look  ng  at  us 
with  a  smile  of  apprcbation,  bade  his  servant  retire 
and  comfort  himself  with  a  quart  of  ale.  The 
blunderbuss  appearing  old  and  battered,  I  took  it  up 
and  trying  the  ramrod,  found  it  charged  to  the  very 
muzzle,  and  had  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  of  its 
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producing  serious  consequences  to  the  person  who 
was  hardy  enough  to  fire  it.  This  I  mentioned  and 
requested  Mr.  Robinson's  permission  to  draw  the 
charge  i  when  lo  !  and  behold  !  the  first  article  pro- 
duced was  an  old  worsted  wig — the  second,  two 
leaves  of  the  Lancashire  dialect — the  third,  a  roll  of 
pigtail  tobacco — and  in  the  pan  was  deposited  a 
quantity  of  snuff.  These  harmless  substitutes  for 
powder  and  ball,  caused  a  good  deal  of  laughter  ; 
the  Justice  in  particular  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke  ; 
and  as  he  held  his  sides  exclaimed  <<  here's  a  pretty 
guard  for  a  coach  !  A  blunderbuss  loaded  with 
worsted  wigs,  pigtail  tobacco,  and  scotch  snuff!  By 
my  conscience  the  rascal  meant  to  comfort,  not  kill 
the  enemv." 


Our  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  procure  a 
lodging  for  the  week  Sullivan  would  be  detained ; 
and  Mr.  Robinson,  strange  to  the  place,  and  fond 
of  society,  begged  he  might  share  it.  A  further 
acquaintance  with  my  countryman  convinced  me^ 
that  absence  of  mind  was  one  of  his  besetting  in- 
firmities. He  forgot  the  robbery,  until  he  wanted 
money  to  discharge  his  bill,  and  now  left  the  Inn 
without  repaying  the  worthy  Scot,  who  stood  his 
friend  in  time  of  need.  But  the  latter  being  a  man 
of  deep  penetration,  entered  fully  into  Robinson's 
character,  and  knowing  his  money  was  safe,  seemed 
indifferent  about  the  payment.  He  likewise  left  the 
u2 
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Inn,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  a  friend*s  house 
in  the  adjoining  street. 

^  After  we  had  settled  the  ladies  in  our  temporary 
•abode,  Sullivan  and  I  sallied  forth  to  explore  the 
town  ;  and  during  our  walk  he  made  me  as  easy  un- 
der ray  late  loss  as  a  sense  of  obligation  would  per- 
mit. In  vain  I  remonstrated  on  the  impropriety  of 
taking  more  than  the  identical  sum  I  had  by  my 
own  inadvertency  been  robbed  of — Sullivan's  was  a 
truly  munificent  spirit,  and  having  detailed  what  he 
was  pleased  to  denomiiftate  "  unreturnable  bene- 
fits," I  accepted  a  fifty  pound  note,  more  to  ease 
his  mind  from  a  weight  of  obligation  than  any  other 
cause.  Selfishness  was  never  one  of  my  besetting 
sins,  if  it  had,  I  should  not  have  forced  him  to  re- 
turn the  other  fifty  to  his  pocket  hook,  after  pro- 
mising to  apply  to  him  in  any  cabe  of  future  emer- 
gency. 

As  evening  approached,  I  felt  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  visit  my  old  friend  Davis.  Accordingly 
having  seen  Sullivan,  our  two  wives,  and  the  Jus- 
tice comfortably  placed  round  a  whist  table,  about 
half  after  nine  o'clock  I  set  forth,  and  at  the  stage 
door  of  the  Theatre,  enquired  for  Mr.  Davis  the 
prompter  ?  During  the  servant's  absence,  I  could 
not  help  wishing  I  possessed  the  inimitable  talents 
of  my  friend  Mathews.     At  any  rate  I  determined 
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to  try  a  Utile  innoceDt  deception,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose buttoning  my  coat  close  to  my  chin,  pulling 
my  hat  over  my  face,  and  altering  my  voice,  I  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  ci-divant  Manager.  Twenty 
years  had  not  so  changed  his  appearance,  but  I 
knew  him  at  the  first  glance  ;  and  bowing  with  that 
air  of  humility  for  which  he  was  always  remark- 
able, he  begged  to  know  my  commands?  I  inform- 
ed him  that  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
some  thoughts  of  patronizing  a  play,  and  wished  his 
opinion  on  the  subject,  Tiiis  was  no  sooner  utter- 
ed, than  he  dropped  the  prompt  book,  and  taking 
from  his  side  pocket  a  list  of  plays,  the  company 
were  in  the  general  habit  of  performing,  particu- 
larly recommended  Douglas. 

"  And  why  Douglas,  Mr.  Davis?"  said  L 

"  It  is  a  play,  sir,  that  gives  general  satisfaction." 
"  You  perform  in  it,  I  presume," 

*'  Why — ^yesj  sir,  I  waUc  on  for  Old  Norval." 

**  The  time  has  been,  when  you  have  more  than 
walked  on  for  Young  L\orvai,  I  dare  say." 

•«  You  are  right,  Sir,  I  have  played  it  formerljT 
with  some  reputation,"  said  he,  exultingly,  "in  very 
respectable  theatres." 

y  3 
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*'  Chudleigh  and  Chard  to  wit/'  replied  I,  "  not 
forgetting  Brixham."  . 

Af  these  words  he  looked  at  me  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness my  lowered  hat  would  allow,  and  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  my  feeling,  I  caught  his  hand  and 
continued  "  Have  you  forgot  me,  my  old  friend  ?" 
"  Hey  !  aye  !  'tis  he  sure  enough.  Mr.  Romney, 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  where  is  Mrs.  Rom- 
pey  ?  She's  well,  I  hope."  After  answering  these 
questioiw,  he  added,  *'  What  shall  we  do  ?  where 
shall  we  go?  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  and  this  is  aa 
improper  place." 

*'  Is  the  play  over  ?  asked  I, 

"  Gadso !  I  forgot,"  he  replied,  "  yes  the  play- 
is  over,  and  the  farce  is  just  goin^  to  begin.  Will 
you  step  behind  the  scenes  ?  We  shall  have  done  in 
little  more  than  hour,  and  then,  I  am  at  your 
service." 

When  the  curtain  finally  dropped,  we  adjourned 
to  a  tfivern,  and  over  a  beef  steak,  he  recapitulated 
all  the  mishaps  and  adventures,  which  eventually 
sickened  him  of  management,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  on  less  precarious  plans.  *<  Here,"  he  add- 
ed <«  I  serve  instead  of  being  served,  but  my  situ- 
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ation  is  exempt  from  those  troubles  and  turmoils, 
from  which  no  manager  is  free.  My  life  is  an 
even  tenor  of  regular  duty,  and  the  history  of  one 
day,  would  be  an  exact  representation  of  the  other 
six,  such  is  the  monotonous  life  of  a  Prompter." 

"  But  though  yours"  I  replied,  "  resembles  that 
of  a  mill  horse,  it  is  free  from  the  fatigue  of  taking 

toions,  and  getting  bespeaks. 

*<  No  more  of  that,  if  you  love  rae.  You  have 
rubbed  me  so  hard  upon  that  subject,  in  the  Itine- 
rant, that  I  am  quite  sore.  But  joking  apart,  I 
certainly  had  talent  that  way,  and  I  almost  think  it 
a  pity  I  gave  up  my  vocation."  He  then  filled  a 
bumper  to  the  health  of  my  wife,  and  continued, 
*'  Poor  Fanny,  I  suppose,  is  long  since  numbered 
with  her  fathers.  She  was  a  faithful  brute,  and 
more  universally  respected,  than  favourites  gene- 
rally are." 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  I  parted  from  my  old 
manager,  but  having  requested  Tim  to  sit  up  for 
me,  he  obeyed  ray  first  gentle  summons.  I  was 
hastening-  up  stairs,  when  he  pulled  me  back  by  the 
coat,  and  with  his  usual  freedom  said,  "  So,  yore 
our  countrymon  I  find  " 

"  I  am,  Tim." 

"  I  dunna  like  you  a  bit  xwur  for  that.     There's 
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nout  like  Lancashire,  when  aw's  said  and  done.  Yo 
seem'n  to  be  a  sharpish  kind  of  a  body,  and  I  dar 
say  hanjuud  out,  that  my  mester  is  but  a  kind  of  a 
fly  wind.  He's  CMm*«  here  by  th'  device  b'th  Luri' 
nun  Doctors,  for  an  impediment  in  his  legs  ;  foi» 
they  sayn  th'  air  here  is  very  surviving  and  bec9se 
it  would  na  be  politicious  to  let  him  come  by  his  sef^ 
I'm  conin  with  him  like." 

<*  Pray,  Tim,"  said  I,  finding  him  so  loquacious, 
**  how  came  you  to  charge  the  Blunderbuss  with 
such  strange  materials?" 

**  Look  you  there  now,"  replied  he,  laughing  and 
rubbing  his  elbows,  *'  as  sure  as  th*  devil's  I'  Luri' 
nun  1  thout  somebody  would  ax  me  that.  Why, 
Sur,  as  I  said  before,  our  mester  is  but  a  kind  of 
a  rambling  sort  of  a  jockey.  I  dunna  think  he's 
over  done  tvibrainsy  though  he's  managed  to  scrape 
together  a  good  lump  o'  brass.  One  day  before 
we  started  fro  Limnun,  he  brings  whom  that  great 
big  b/underbush,  and  said  to  me,  charge  me  that 
Tim,  and  if  oni/  boby  tacks  th'  coach,  blow  their 
brains  out.  Now,  S7tr,  I  would  no  kill  a  human 
cre'ur,  if  I  mit  be  made  a  church  warden  for  my 
pains;  so  T  popped  my  saufF  into  tb'j^ow,  and  my 
pigtail  into  th  barrel,  and,  by  way  of  filling  it  up, 
I  rammed  down  my  worsted  wig,  and  thout  like  a 
gloppert  foo,  that  th'  robber  would  be  feart  at  th' 
very  name  of  a  blunderbush,  but  it  woud  na  do,  for 
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Tie  fired  just  under  my  legs,  and  if  poor  Mistress 
Sulliman  had  been  kiltt  I  shoud  ne'er  ha  Jbrgin 
aysel.     Our  oxnd  mester  lost  a  power  o'  brass  he 

says,  and  yet  he  had  wit  enough  to  save  some,  for 

he  has  getten  his  pockets  full  yet. 

Not  chusing  myself  to  interfere  in  the  money 
transaction  between  Mr.  Robinson  and  the  Scotch- 
man; and  knowing,  a  hint  to  this  arch  rustic  would 
be  sufficient,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing him,  how  matters  stood,  and  that  I  believed 
his  master  had  entirely  forgotten  the  circumstance. 

<'  That  he  has,  mester  Romney,  as  sure  as  yore 
alive,"  replied  Tim,  *'  for  to  do  th' otu^/e/Zy  justice, 
he  1007  ever  an  honest  mon — I  mean  as  honest  as  a 
tradesman  con  be — yo  known,  at  best,  it  is  but  a 
kind  of  an  over-reaching  consarn." 

I  could  not  help  agreeing  to  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation, and  wishing  the  sagacious  clown  a  good 
night,  retired  to  my  apartment. 


C6 
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DELAYS  AND  BLUNDERS. 


The  following  morning  at  breakfast,  Tim  looked 
brim  full  of  something,  but  as  his  master,  contrary 
to  custom,  addressed  no  part  of  his  conversation  to 
him,  he  remained  of  course  silent.  He  was  carry- 
ing  out  the  tray  with  its  appendages^  when  Mr 
Robinson  called  out,  *' Here,  Tim!  what  do  yoii 
leave  the  salt  for?"  To  which  the  servant  archly 
replied,  *'  For  the  same  reason,  sur,  that  you  did'nt 
pay  the  Scotchman — becose  Iforgeet  it. 

"  Eh !  what's  that  you  say  ?  Not  pay  the  Scotch- 
man !  By  my  conscience  I  believe  you  are  right. 
Get  me  pen  and  ink  directly,  Mr.  Pontius  must 
think  I  mean  to  cheat  him."  The  note,  which  he 
read  aloud,  ran  thus : 
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"  Mr.  Pontius, 
«  Sir, 

"  Inclosed  you  have  £10  principle 
money.  My  head's  like  a  cullender,  nothing  will 
stay  in  it.  You  are  a  good  Samaritan — a  northern 
comet — seen  but  once  in  a  century.  Stay  where 
you  are  my  good  Sir — dont  return  to  Scotland — 
cold  climates  freeze  warm  hearts.  It  is  a  wise 
child  that  knows  its  own  father — I  suspect  yuurs 
was  an  Englishman.     Good  bye. 

GILES  ROBINSON, 
Justice  of  Pcuce,  and  so  forth. 
Tuesday  Mornhg* 

Tim  was  dispatched  with  this  note,  addressed  to 
Pious  Pontius,  Esq.  and,  as  he  could  not  read,  the 
name  was  repealed  several  times,  that  he  might 
know  whom  to  enquire  for.  In  half  an  hour  he  re- 
turned, and  as  he  entered  the  room  with  great  gl«e 
exclaimed,  **  He's  coming,  Sur,  he's  coming." 

'*  Who  ?"  enquired  his  master. 

**  Pontius  Pilate,  sur.  But  I'll  tell ^o  how  it  wur, 
Th'  folk  i'  this  pleck  are  so  gioppeaff  that  when 
one  axes  a  civil  question,  they  dunna  know  what 
one  means.  1  dar  say  I  sperred  at  a  dozen  houses 
but  Mobody  knew  nout  o'  Pontius  Filate,  and  if  I 
had  na  met  him  by  chance,  I  mil  ha  coom  as  I  went, 
for  onni/  wiser  I  ghoud  ha  been." 
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Our  travelling  friend  found  us  laughing  at  Tim's 
bl  under,  in  which  he  heartily  joined,  at  the  same  time 
observing,  "  tlowever  cor  nam  cs  irvy  asmilate, 
I  trust  there  is  rauckle  difference  in  oor  characters.* 
Then  shaking  Mr.  Robinson  by  the  hand,  he  conti- 
nued, "  Ah,  magistrate!  ye  canna  get  over  yere 
national  preejudices !  I  ken  the  deeficulty  by  my 
sel;  but  as  I  find  it  shuts  the  doors  o*  the  hert 
against  true  philanthropy,  I  struggle  hard  to  over- 
come it." 

"  And  you  have  obtained  a  victory,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Sullivan,  **  over  all  your  prejudices  I 
should  think,  except  (pardon  my  freedom)  a  few 
theological  ones." 

*'  There,"  replied  Pontius,  "  I  confess  my  weak- 
ness, if  ye  chuse  tull  gie  it  that  teetle;  for  I  do  na 
think  proper  to  put  my  finite  reason  in  competition 
with  infinite  wisdom. 

*'  I  fully  agree  with  ^  ou  there,"  said  Sullivan. 
<*  But  we  must  first  by  the  assistance  of  the  under- 
standing providence,  has  given  us,  be  convinced 
where,  and  how,  infinite  wisdom  is  exemplified? 
Daily  experience  is  crowded  With  natural  evidence, 
but  when  we  apply  to  tradition,  and  take  for  granted 
every  thing  we  read,  because  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers believed    it — and   the   nurse,  the  school' 
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master,  and  the  priest,  have  riveted  the  superstition. 
I  say  in  this  case,  a  Mahometan,  or  a  Hindoo,  is 
fully  as  justifiable  in  his  belief  as  a  Christian,  be- 
cause he  rejects  the  aid  of  reason  and  investigation." 

"  Ye  talk  weel  my  geud  Sir ;  but  ye  recollect 
the  children  o'  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  genera* 
tion  than  the  children  o'  light.  We  maun  be  care- 
fu'  not  to  intrude  our  vain  reasonings  against  the 
working's  o'  the  Spirit,  lest  we  provoke  the  wrath 
and  everlasting  vengeance  of  the  Supreme." 

I  knew  this  was  touching  a  tender  string  with 
Sullivan,  and  expected  an  animated  re[)ly.  Nor 
was  1  mistaken.  His  eye  sparkling  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  truth — at  least  what  he  from  conviction, 
conceived  to  be  truth — he  answered  "  is  God  a 
man,  that  he  should  punish  from  an  impulse  of  re- 
sentment ?  He  !  The  common  Father  !  wounds  but 
to  heal,  says  reason ;  and  our  irregularities  pro- 
ducing certain  consequences,  we  are  forcibly  shewn 
the  nature  of  vice ;  and  thus  knowing  good  from 
evil  by  experience,  we  learn  to  Jove  the  one,  and 
hate  the  other.  The  poison  contains  the  antidote, 
if  properly  applied ;  and  we  either  reform  our  evil 
habits,  and  cease  to  sin  against  our  bodies — to  use 
the  forcible  language  of  scripture — or  a  premature 
death  is  the  confiequence.  • 

VOL.  5.  z 
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"  Weel,  sir,"  replied  Pontius  taking  out  his  snutf 
box,  and  gently  opening  it,  "  and  what  then?" 

"  Here  an  awful  stop  is  put  to  our  enquiries. 
But  why  should  I  co^iceal  my  sentiments?  Con- 
sidering the  attributes  of  Deity,  1  believe  that 
whatever  punishment  may  follow,  will  tend — like 
the  anguish  of  disease,  to  shew  the  malignity  of 
vice — for  the  purpose  of  reformation.  Everlasting 
punishment  appears  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  Being,  discoverable  in  all  his  works,  that  I 
could  sooner  believe  our  all-wise  Creator  paid  no 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  men,  than  that  he 
punished  without  the  benevolent  design  of  reforma- 
tion." 

**  This  is  a  very  flattering  theory,  sir,"  said  the 
North  Briton,  '<  and  does  mair  credit  tull  yere  heart 
than  yere  head.  For  ye  maun  be  ill  read  i'  the 
sacred  writings,  if  ye  dinna  ken  that  these  thing^ 
were  ordered  frae  the  beginning  o'  time,  for  pur- 
poses nae  human  mind  can  understond." 

.  <*  There,  my  dear  sir,*'  replied  Sullivan,  "we  to- 
tally differ.  To  suppose  an  all  wise,  and  all  power- 
ful Being — as  good  as  he  is  great — as  just  as  he  is 
merciful — would  create  a  single  creature,  foresee- 
ing that,  after  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  feverish  exist- 
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enc^,  he  would  be  plunged  in  never  ending  woe,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  height  of  blasphemy." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  on*t,"  cried  the  justice. 
I  would  not  treat  a  dog  so.  When  Paul  fought 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus, '* 

The  ladies,  who  were  standing  at  the  window, 
now  called  our  attention  from  the  beasts  at  Ephe- 
sus to  a  group  beneath.  They  consisted  of  a  poor 
ragged  female,  with  two  children,  surrounded  by 
three  chimney  sweepers.  At  the  moment  we  ap- 
proached the  place  of  observation,  the  sable  trio 
departed,  each  leaving  his  halfpemiy  in  the  hand 
of  the  mendicant,  who,  with  a  strong  brogue,  ex- 
claimed, "  Thank  you,  honies  !" 

"  Aye,"  said  Pontius,  '<  as  ane  o'  yere  bards  most 
beautifully  and  truly  says, 

*  The  pair  man  alone,  when  he  hears  the  puir  moan, 
Of  his  morsel  a  morsel  will  gie.' 

"  The  poet's  a  liar,"  cried  the  justice.  *'  Here 
Tim."  Tim  entered.  "  Take  the  poor  woman  this 
half  crown.  The  man  who  wrote  that  verse  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  for  a  libel.  I  wonder  Sir  Vicary 
suffered  him  to  escape." 
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«'  Hoot  man,"  replied  Pontkis,  ♦'  this  description 
o'  libel,  sin'  ye  will  hae  it  ane,  is  not  o'  the  com' 
plexion  our  muckle  men  o'  the  law  trouble  their 
heads  aboot.  A  mon  may  write  ony  thing,  so  he 
steer  clear  of  individual  censure,  shut  his  een  ta 
the  abuses  o'  government,  and  expose  not  the  braw 
lads  who  exist  by  peculation  and  plunder." 

The  third  day  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Ann  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  Honey  Moon,  advertised  for  that 
«vening.  Accordingly  Tim  had  orders  to  go  to  the 
theatre  and  take  a  box.  The  bumpkin  stared,  but 
moved  not.  *'  The  playhouse,  you  blockhead," 
said  his  master ;  <'  do  you  know  what  that  means  ?^ 

*'  Sure  I  do,'*  replied  Tim.  "  liyodn  said  play- 
house at  once,  I  should  ha  known  what  Td  been 
about.** 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  I  went  down  stairs,  I 
heard  some  one  in  a  low  voice  articulate  my  name, 
and  immediately  Tim  beckoned  me  towards  hinw 
"  I  ha  been  pondering,"  said  he,  "  ever  52/1  I  left 
th*  raum  about  going  to  th*  playhouse  and  taking 
a  box.  Win  y6  be  so  good,  Mesier  Romney,  a& 
just  to  tell  me  whether  it  mun  be  i/ore  box,  or 
Mester  SullimanSi  or  my  o'vod  mesters?  I  can  car^ 
rjr  onni/  on  *em  f«r  that  matter ;  but  I  could  wish 
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to  know  which  I  mun  tak,  like,  and  into  whose  hotid 
I  mun  liver  it  ?  ' 

The  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  this  appeal, 
convinced  me  that  he  had  never  been  employed  on 
such  a  message  before  ;  and  as  I  was  going  to  take 
A  walk,  I  led  the  way  to  the  box  door,  and  properly 
initiated  him  into  the  business.  This  important 
point  settled,  I  left  him,  though  not  before  he  had 
paid  some  compliments  to  his  own  cuieness  at  the 
expense  of  his  master,  who  had  not,  he  said,  pro- 
perly incensed  him. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  gone  early  ;  but  Mr. 
Robinson  hobbled  out  after  dinner  to  an  adjoining 
news  room,  and  got  so  involved  in  politics,  that  he 
forgot  his  appointment,  until  a  certain  craving  con- 
vinced him  he  had  been  absent  longer  than  he  in- 
tended. A  neighbouring  steeple  announced  the 
hour  of  seven  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room;  and 
as  he  declared  it  impossible  to  stir  until  the  impe- 
rious calls  of  hunger  were  satisfied,  another  half 
hour  elapsed  before  we  reached  the  theatre.  The 
boxkeeper  thrtw  open  the  door,  and  called  <<  Mr. 
Robinson's  servant  i"  but  no  one  appearing,  I  step- 
ped forward,  and  found  Tim,  in  all  his  glory.  To 
say  he  was  laughing,  would  faintly  describe  his 
situation.  He  literally  roared  with  extacy  ;  and  a 
comic  song,  the  cause  of  his  glee,  being  that  mo^ 
z  3 
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tnent  ended,  he  shouted,  "  Well  done,  owd  red  cock- 
ers •,  dang  my  buttons,  but  that  beats  ony  thing  I 
ever  hatd  i  Manchester." 

This  speech  drew  the  attention  of  the  house  ex- 
clusively to  the  speaker.  The  Gallery  and  Pit  ap- 
plauded; many  in  the  Boxes  laughed;  but  a  few> 
whose  features  never  relaxed  on  vulgar  occasions, 
vociferated,  *'  Turn  him  out!  turn  him  out!"  The 
object  of  universal  attention  sat  wonilering  what  all 
this  meant,  and  would  probably  have  answered  the 
discontented  few,  had  I  not,  in  a  tone  of  authority 
called  his  name,  and  ordered  him  to  make  way. 
This  of  course  he  did,  and  we  seated  ourselves  as 
the  second  act  commenced.  Still  the  major  part 
of  the  company  fixed  their  attention  upon  our  Box, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  ;  who, 
naturally  timid,  and  not  much  accustomed  to  scenes 
of  this  kind,  wanted  courage  to  face  such  deter- 
mined observation.  As  the  play  proceeded,  how- 
ever, the  attention  began  to  divide,  and  our  fair 
friend  v^as  regaining  her  composure  ;  ivhen  a  loud 
horse  laugh  from  behind,  again  attracted  the  ga- 
zers, and  turning  round  I  beheld  Mr.  Timothy 
comfortably  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  box,  and 
seemingly  as  much  at  ease  as  though  he  had  been 
in  the  servant's  hall  at  his  master's  mansion. 

Knowing  Mr.  Robinson's  irritability,  I  undertook 
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to  dismiss  his  man  with  as  little  noise  as  possible . 
and  when  he  began  to  remonstrate  upon  the 
unkindness  of  sending  him  away,  I  slipped  a  shil- 
ling into  his  hand,  and  bade  him  go  into  the 
gallery,  which  settled  the  matter  to  our  mutual  sa* 
tisfaction. 

The  play  was  very  respectably  performed,  but 
to  make  any  comparison  between  the  Duke  of  Mr. 
Elliston,  and  that  of  any  other  actor,  must  throw 
the  latter  so  far  behind,  that  the  less  we  say  upon 
the  subject  the  better.  My  opinion  of  this  great 
dramatic  professor  has  been  cleary  manifested  in 
the  former  volumes ;  and  though  I  have  been  fre- 
quently accused  of  exaggeration — of  praising  be- 
yond the  bounds  and  limits  of  truth,  I  have  yet 
found  no  cauise  to  recant  my  opinion.  In  elegant, 
playful  comedy,  I  still  say  he  has  no  equal ;  his 
lovers  are  unrivalled  in  the  present  day,  and  I  know 
no  one  of  the  old  scliool  who  could  stand  a  competi- 
tion with  him,  except  perhaps  John  Palmer  ;  and  of 
that  gentleman,  I  cannot  speak  from  much  personal 
knowledge.  I  have  rarely  seen  him  in  London,  and 
in  his  usual  visits  to  the  country,  his  choice  of  cha- 
racters seldom  embraced  those  of  a  lover  like  cast; 
but  from  his  insinuating  manntr — his  smooth  and 
persuasive  address — and  the  superior  beauty  of  his 
person — 1  conceive  he  must  have  been  the  Elliston 
of  his  day. 
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Lovers  in  general  on  the  stage  have  so  much  milk 
and  water  insipidity  about  them — so  little  earnest- 
ness or  appearance  of  passion — that — contrary  to 
the  custom  of  real  life,  which  shews  true  aflPection 
more  by  nianner  than  words — I  say,  that  if  the  au- 
thor did  nor  supply  them  with  matter,  the  audience 
would  never  guess  the  supposed  situation  of  their 
hearts,  and  we  are  led  to  conclude,  such  stupid 
representatives,  never  felt  the  ardour  they  know  so 
little  how  to  assume. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  Tim  had  orders 
to  attend  with  a  lantern,  and  whilst  the  magistrate 
was  guarding  himself  against,  the  night  air,  I  went 
in  search  of  his  servant,  and  found  him  challenging 
a  crowd  of  footmen,  who  kept  him  at  bay,  whilst  an 
old  military  gentleman  stood  behind  them,  bran- 
dishing his  cane,  and  threatening  vengeance. 

Tim,  I  found,  with  his  oisual  simplicity  had  stop- 
ped the  servant  of  Colonel  Malpas,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  attending  his  master  home,  and,  civilly,  as  he 
thought,  requested  leave  to  obtain  a  light  for  his  lan- 
tern. The  dignity  of  the  Colonel  could  not  brook 
this  interruption,  and  he  haughrily  exclaimed,  "Do 
yott  know  who  I  am,  fellow?"  "  Not  I,"  said  Tim, 
still  keeping  his  hold  of  the  servant's  lantern.  "  Its 
C*>lonel  Malpas,"  whispered  a  by-stander.  "  So 
much  the  better  for  him,"  replied  the  Lancashire 
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clown,  "and  my  name's  Timothy  Bobbin,  but  what 
argufies  names  ?  A  mon  may  kinnd  his  candle,  yo 
seen,  let  his  name  be  what  it  will." 

The  Colonel,  bursting  with  indignation,  made  a 
liberal  reply  with  his  cane  across  Tim's  shoulders, 
when  down  went  the  lanthorn,  and  in  all  probability 
the  owner  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not 
the  servants  interfered. 

The  moment  Tim  observed  me,  he  came  forward 
imacking  his  hands,  and  cry  ng  "  Here's  the  lad  for 
the  honor  o*  Lancashire,"  then  turning  again,  as  if 
encouraged  by  my  presence,  he  bawled,  '*  Come  out, 
(ywd  Collery  Morbus  and  -I'll  smash  thy  yead  as  \ 
did  thy  lanthorn." 

Tito,  ignorant  of  his  breach  of  decorum  in  stop<. 
ping  the  Colonel's  servant,  thoi»ght  himself  greatly 
ill-treated,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  pacify  him. 
At  length,  however,  I  succeeded  in  making  him 
put  on  his  cloaths,  and  the  Colonel  observing  my 
authority,  ventured  to  peep  from  behind  the  foot- 
man, and  enquired  if  he  was  my  servant.  Ere  I 
could  reply,  Tim  roared  out,  "  My  niester's  owd 
'Squire  Robinson,  'oth  Mount  i'  Rachda  parish,  wi 
brass  enough  to  buy  up  aw  the  Collery  ISIorbuses 
ith'  kingdom."  This  being  vociferated  with  stento^ 
rian  lungs,  reached  the  ears  ot  the  magistrate,  wha 
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came  hobbling  into  the  lobby  to  enquire  the  cause 
of  his  servant's  uncommon  energy.  After  learning 
from  Tim  that  he  had  received  the  discipline  of  a 
cane,  for  only  requesting  to  light  his  candle ;  the 
Colonel's  complaint — though  made  with  all  the  pride 
of  aristocracy — excited  no  feeling  of  .  sympathy. 
On  the  contrary — \\henhe  proudly  enquired  whe- 
ther Mn  Robinson  chose  to  justify  his  servant's  con- 
duct— and  if  not — insisted  on  his  instantly  dismissing 
an  impudent  rascal  who  dared  to  insult  a  person  of 
condition — the  old  gentleman  replied,  '<  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Colonel,  had  you  applied  to  me  when 
you  first  conceived  yourself  insulted,  I  should,  as 
a  magistrate,  have  proceeded  as  the  law  in  that  case 
directs ;  but  as  you  chos«  to  resort  to  violent  mea- 
sures, and  to  take  the  punishment  into  your  own 
hands,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences."  **  Oh, 
very  well !  you  shall  hear  from  me"  said  the  Colo- 
nel; as  he  walked  away. 

As  we  were  passing  the  pit  door  on  our  return 
home,  we  encountered  Pontius,  who  readily  agreed 
to  eat  his  sandwich  with  us.  "In  geud  troth,  ma- 
gistrate," said  he,  "  yere  sarving  mon  made  bra 
sport  i'  the  play  hoose.  I  kend  him  fra  the  begin- 
ing,  an  I  ha  no  doobt  gin  he  had  kend  me,  he  would 
a  hailed  me  as  an  auld  acquaintance."  At  this  in- 
stant Davis  passed,  and  as  this  might  be  the  last 
opportunity  I  should  have,  I  invited  him  to  join  our 
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party  for  an  hour ;  to  this  he  modestly  assented, 
and. his  unassuming  demeanour,  so  pleased  the  old 
justice,  that  he  declared,  when  the  prompter  had 
taken  leave,  that  he  was  a  very  pleasant  fellow^  and 
had  nothing  of  the  Irishman  about  him." 

"  Was  yere  worship  ever  In  Ireland  ?"  enquired 
the  North  Briton. 

"Never,"  replied  the  justice,  "but  I  know  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  as  well  as  if  I  had  lived  amongst 
'era." 

"And  pray  what  is  their  character  ?"  again  asked 
Pontius. 

"  Why,  sir,  they'll  drink  your  wine,  borrow  your 
money,  lie  with  your  wife,  and  debauch  your 
daughter." 

"All  prejudice,  my  geud  friend,  doonright,  nar- 
row minded  prejudice.  What  a  pity  it  should 
obtain  amang  the  subjects  o'  yan  geud  king.  I  ha' 
been  in  the  country,  I  ha*  lived  wi'  the  inhabitants, 
and  will  gie  ye  my  opinion  of  an  Irishman.  His 
deportment  is  open,  free,  and  generous  ;  and  his 
soul  too  expanded  to  entertain  narrow  notions  of 
reegid  economy.  He  is  formed  for  vivid,  social, 
and  spirited  society ;  and  this  leads  him,  in  a  con- 
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vivial  hour,  to  outstep  the  bounds  o*  moderation : 
for  by  frequently  drinking  the  health  o'  ithers,  he 
too  often  forgets  his  ain.  Is  there  distress  ?  wha'» 
hert  so  open  to  relieve  it  ?  Even  the  squalid  in- 
habitant of  a  cot  will  share  his  potato  and  salt 
with  a  less  fortunate  neighbour.  Are  you  a  stran- 
ger, of  talent  and  genius  ?  wha's  fostering  hand  so 
willing  to  encourage — ^ wha's  hospitable  door  so 
open  to  receive  you  ?  Ready  wit,  and  a  fertile  im- 
agination give  a  zest  to  their  entertainments  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  England  or  Scotland,  and 
unequalled,  I  firmly  believe,  by  any  other  nation 
upon  earth. 

I  was  much' pleased  with  our  Scotch  friend's  de- 
scription of  a  people  it  was  never  my  good  fortune 
to  know  in  their  own  country.  I  have  frequently 
wished,  and  many  times  fixed  my  plans  to  visit  Ire- 
land; but  something  or  other  always  intervened. 
It  is  a  country  I  am  prepared  to  admire — they  are 
a  people  \  am  sure  I  should  love — and  ere  long  I 
hope  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  letters  of  intro- 
duction I  am  promised,  from  the  friendly  sons  of 
Erin  on  this  side  the  Channel,  to  their  hospitable 
brethren  on  the  other. 

Some  author  I  have  lately  read — my  memory  in 
this  respect  is  very  fallacious— says,  "  The  Irish 
have  never  yet  had  their  day :   when  they  have, 
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wliat  a  people  they  will  be  !'*  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  sentence  not  more  liberal  than  just.  It 
breathes  a  spirit  of  divination,  which  I  sincerely 
hope  will  one  day  be  accomplished* 

When  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Ann  retired,  Pontius 
asked  the  justice  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
batchelor?    and  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
continued,  "  It's  a  miserable  state :  I  ance  had  it 
in  my  pooer  to  avoid  it,  and  a  bonnier  lassie  ne'er 
met  my  een;  but  Providence  ordered  me  to  the 
south  ;   and  when  I  gade  back  tull  Scotland,  the 
winsome  hussy  had  ta'en  coonsel  frae  her  mither, 
and  gin  hersel  tull  a  lad  wi'  mair  siller.     Ye  maun 
think  this  was  a  severe  mortification  tull  a  hert 
that  loo'ed  her  wi'  a'  the  honesty  o'  sincere  affection. 
It  weel  nigh  bereaved  me  o'  my  senses;  an'  sin' 
that  time,  noo  twenty  years,  though  I  admire  the 
unaffected  sprightliness  of  youth   and   beauty,    I 
cou'd  ne'er  loo  anither." 

"  If  you  can  admire,*'  said  his  worship,  "  you'll 
love  in  time." 

**  Never !"  replied  Pontius  with  much  earnest- 
ness. '*  A'  the  affection  my  hert  is  capable  of  lies 
i'  the  grave  o'  Jessy  Duncan — for  she  ootlived  her 
marriage  not  mair  than  a  year — and  upo'  the  sod 
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that  covers  her,  I  vowed  to  Jive  and  die  a  bat chc-* 
lor." 

Merely  to  change  the  conversation^  which  had 
become  too  serious,  I  asked  Pontius  <'  if  he  had 
ever  met  Doctor  Johnson  in  Scotland?" 

«  Aye,  gude  troth  have  I,"  replied  he ;  and  sin* 
we  are  upo*  the  subject  o'  the  female  sex,  the  Doc- 
tor was  an  instance  that  men  may  admire  them, 
and  yet  lead  a  lifd  o*  comparative  celibacy.  He  is  fre- 
quently stiled  the  literary  bear,  an'  i'  gude  troth  he 
was  not  sae  affable  and  conciliating  as  he  might  hae 
been ;  buteven  he  lost  a'  his  severity  i'  the  company  o* 
ttromen.  I  have  heard  him  say,  *  The  mon,  sir,  that 
can  withstond  the  effects  o*  beauty,  wha  isna  i'  some 
measure  softened  by  the  tender  solicitations  of  a 
sweet,  amiable  female,  deserves  to  be  transported 
lull  a  desert  island,  to  herd  amongst  the  brutes,  his 
brothers.'  Ane  fine  summers  evening,  as  we  were 
enjoying  the  cool  breezes,  and  aromatic  exhalations 
frae  a  beautiful  garden,  a  fine  playfu'  girl,  frae  the 
banks  o'  the  Tweed,  i'  the  zenith  o'  full  youth, 
health,  and  spirits,  and  who  had,  by  her  lively  wit, 
oft  produced  a  smile  from  the  otherwise  rugged 
muscles  o'  the  doctor,  came  bounding  o'er  the  turf 
towards  where  we  sat,  and  exclaimed,  *  My  dear 
Doctor,  I  am  often  surprised  at  your  sober,  satur- 
nine mode  of  walking.   Here  you  go,' — an'  she  gave 
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a  correct  representation  of  his  gait,  which  by  the 
bye  was  ane  o'  the  clumsiest  points  aboot  him-^ 
*  why  don't  ye  run  like  me,  and  sport  the  toe  elas- 
tic ?'  The  laugh  during  this  imitation  was  terribly 
against  the  Doctor,  and  had  it  been  excited  by 
other  means,  wou'd  hae  gr«atly  irritated  him.  In. 
stead  of  which,  wi*  the  utmost  gude  humour  he  re- 
plied, <  Why,  dearie,  my  elastic  days  are  over,  but 
I'll  tell  ye  what,  dearie,  I'll  run  ye  a  race  for  a  pot 
o'  coffee.  The  wager  was  ta'en — the  Doctor  laid 
his  coat,  hat,  and  wig  upo  the  grass,  and  away  they 
went.  But  of  a*  the  comic  exhibitions  that  were 
ever  seen,  sure  this  was  the  most  so.  His  round, 
bald  pate  resembled  a  ripe  pumpion,  and  his  awk* 
ward  exertions,  much  impeded  by  the  size  of  his 
small  clothes,  which  he  was  obliged  to  support  wi» 
ane  hand,  were  sae  provokingly  laughable  to  his  fair 
opponent,  that  she  screamed  wi'  glee,  but  coudna 
rin.  Accordingly  the  palm  o'  viet(  ry  was  geed  to 
the  Doctor,  who  exultingly  cried  oot,  after  he  had 
recovered  his  *vind,  '  You  see,  dearie,  a  mon  may 
hae  a  heavy  heed,  an'  a  light  pair  o'  heels  ;  but  ye 
rin  under  great  disadvantages,  dearie.*  <  Indeedx* 
said  she,  surprised,  *  why  how  shou'd  I  run,  Doc- 
tor?' <  r  the  costume  o'  yere  country,  dearie, 
withoot  shoes  and  stockings.' 

"  The  laugh  thus  turned  i'  the  Doctor's  favour, 
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and  he  was  excellent  company  for  the  remainder  o^ 
the  evening." 

About  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning,  as  the 
magistrate  sat  at  breakfast,  Tim  came  to  inform  him 
that  two  grand  officers  enquired  for  him.  "  They 
are  graidly  officers,"  added  the  servant,  "  none  a* 
your  locals  ;  and  I  verily  believe  tone's  Collery  Mor- 
hus  come  to  challenge  your  worship,  for  he  looks 
plaguy  glum." 

"  Reach  me  my  cane  Tim,"  said  his  master, 
rising  from  his  chair,  "  I'll  pistol  none,  but  if  they 
are  insolent,  I'll  break  their  heads." 

"  Softly  ^wr,"     Replied  the  arch  varlet.     **  Fair 

and   softly  goes  far   in  a  day,  and  I've  a  scheme 

worth  ten  o'  yore's.     When  folks  gun  out  o*   cut- 

^      ting  one  another's  throats,  dunna  they  tah  a  frien4 

wi'  'um  r 

«  Certainly." 

"  Well  then,  Mester,  when  they  enquire  for  yore 
friend,  ring  th'  bell,  and  I'll  tak  care  you  shall  have 
one  that  '11  soon  settle  their  business." 

The  old  gentleman  placed  as  much  confidence  iti 
Tim's  courage  as  he  did  in  his  wit ;  and  utterly  de- 
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testing  duels,  and  all  their  horrid  consequences,  the 
servant  was  pernaitted  to  have  his  own  way. 

The  Officers  now  made  their  appearance,  when 
the  elder  of  the  two  made  himself  known  as  Colo- 
nel Malpas,  adding  ''You  recollect  the  circumstance 
that  took  place  last  night  at  the  Theatre." 

"  I  recollect,  Colonel,"  replied  Mr.  Robinson, 
*'  that  you  very  impertinently  insisted  upon  my  dis- 
charging my  servant.  I  recollect,  likewise,  your 
promise  that  I  should  hear  from  you.  Well,  now 
you  are  come,  what  have  you  to  say — what  apolo- 
gy for  striking  my  servant  ?" 

"  Apology  !"  repeated  the  Colonel.  "  Here's  my 
apology,"  producing  a  brace  of  pistols.  "  Take 
your  choice,  for  I  demand  mstantaneous  satisfac- 
tion." 

Look  you,  Colonel — a — what's  your  name — 
though  fighting's  your  trade,  you'll  not  be. able  to 
do  business  with  me,  I  promise  you."  "  No  tri- 
fling sir,  replied  the  choleric  Colonel,  "  you  must 
give  me  immediate  satisfaction,  so  send  for  your 
iriend,  and  let  the  business  be  settled  instantly" 

"  Well,  Colonel,  since  nothing  but  murder  will 
give  you  satisfaction,  we  must  abide  by  the  conse- 
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quences."  He  then  rang  the  bell,  and  Tim  entered 
disguised  in  his  master's  best  coat  and  waistcoat,  his 
fur  travelling  cap  and  boots.  On  one  shoulder  he 
bore  the  large  brass  blunderbuss,  and  in  his  right 
hand  a  tremendous  horse  pistol.  This,  on  entering 
the  room  he  discharged  obliquely  towards  the  win- 
dow, shivering  the  glass  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
His  manoeuvre  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  two  stran- 
gers, that  'ere  they  could  rally  their  astonished 
senses,  he  had  placed  himself  beside  his  master, 
and  presenting  his  blunderbuss  exclaimed  come  on 
Colleri/  Morbus — here  we  are  for  the  honour  a* 
Lancashire." 

Wliether  they  took  Tim  for  a  maniac,  or  a  hired 
Assassin,  is  immaterial ;  their  situation  appeared 
too  dangerous  to  admit  of  deliberation ;  so  the 
Colonel  and  his  friend,  with  hasty  strides  quitted  the 
house,  and  left  the  magistrate  to  laugh  at  his  man's 
ingenuity. 

Sullivan  having  finished  Lord  Skipton's  business 
with  greater  facility  than  he  expected,  had  taken 
his  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Wexford  which 
only  waited  for  a  fair  wind.  As  he  was  completing 
his  packages,  he  called  me  into  his  apartment,  and 
presenting  a  roll  of  papers  said  ''  My  dear  Romney, 
these  contain  a  faithful  history  of  the  vicissitudes 
which  reduced  your  friend  from  comparative  afflu- 
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ence  to  the  poverty  in  which  you  found  him.  Be- 
ing penned  merely  to  gratify  my  wife,  to  whom  I 
intended  to  confine  their  perusal,  you  will  make 
kindly  allowance,  for  the  unfavorable  light  in. which 
I  have  painted^characters  related  to  me  by  the  near- 
est ties  of  affinity,  but,  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived, 
very  unlike  me  in  mind  or  disposition.  I  have  re- 
lated my  adventures  in  the  third  person  to  avoid 
what  never  pleases  me  in  narrative,  the  egotistical 
repetition  of  '  I  did  this  ' — and  *  my  father  said 
that.'  Besides,  the  relator  may  draw  his  own  cha- 
racter with  less-  appearance  of  vanity,  thoui;h  I 
hope  I  have  never  outstepped  the  bounds  of  mo- 
desty when  speaking  favorably — or  disguised  those 
weaknesses  and  errors  which  fall  to  my  lot,  with 
perhaps  a  less  excuse  than  to  many  others.  As  you 
propose  visiting  the  sister  kingdom  next  winter,  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  the  pains  of  separation,  which  I 
trust  will  be  only  short,  nor  animadvert  upon  the 
incalculable  benefits  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
and  mine ;  they  live  in  my  recollection,  and  *  whilst 
memory  holds  her  seat,'  can  never  be  erased." 

I  was  beginning  to  combat  this  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, when  the  Captain  sent  to  summon  him  on 
board.  Our  parting  was  all  that  might  be  expected 
from  an  attachment  founded  on  reason  and  reci- 
procity oF  sentiment,  but  softened  by  a  shortly  ex- 
pected reunion  ;  even  poor  Vigo  seemed  to  partake 
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of  the  general  regret  at  separation;  and  as  our  boat 
receded  from  the  packet,  we  could  see  Sullivan  and 
his  wife  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  after  their 
persons  had  become  undistinguishable,  mixed  with 
the  crowd  on  deck. 

As  two  days  yet  remained  of  the  week  for  which 
Sullivan  had  taken  the  lodging,  and  we  had  at  least 
that  time  to  spare  'ere  it  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
mence our  route  towards  the  present  destination  of 
Egerton ;  I  decided  to  remain  and  devote  all  the 
leisure  we  could  steal  from  Mr.  Robinson  in  read- 
ing the  Manuscript.  Ann  was  if  possible  more 
anxious  than  myself;  accordingly  we  retired  to  our 
apartment,  and  read  aloud  by  turns  the  following 
interesting  particulars. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


SULLIVAN'S  HISTORY. 


In  the  province  of  Connaught,  dwelt  the  res^ 
'pectable  family  of  the  O  Sulhvans.  Their  strong 
attachment  to  the  Romish  faith  had  created  some 
enemies,  but  their  general  liberality  and  kindness 
rendered  them  doubly  dear  to  their  friends.  The 
extensive  domains  and  noble  mansion  over  which 
the  present  race  presided,  had  been  handed  down 
for  ages  in  a  direct  line,  and  the  valorous  exploits 
of  their  ancestors,  in  defence  of  their  country  and 
religion,  were  recorded  on  the  tapestry  which  de- 
corated the  massy  walls  of  Connaught  castle. 

The  present  residents  of  this  venerable  pile,  were 
Sir  Patrick  and  Lady  O'Sullivan,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.      Charles  and  Silvester,  ere  they  were 
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able  to  lisp  their  native  language,  displayed  dispO' 
sitions  as  varied  as  their  features : — their  childish 
pastimes  would  not  accord  ;  what  amused  the  one 
harrowed  up  the  feelings  of  the  other.     Charles, 
at  six  years  old,  delighted  in  depriving  the  fly  of 
its  wings,  and  placing- it  in  contact  with  the  spider; 
whilst  Silvester — one  year  younger — shed  tears  at 
the  sight,  and  would  beg  a  halfpenny  wherewith  to 
purchase  the  mutilated  sufferer.     Charles  was  bold 
and  daring,  revengeful  and  implacable ;  whilst  the 
simple,  unsuspecting  Silvester  blotted  out  the. re- 
membrance of  injury  with  his  tears.     Not  a  domes- 
tic animal  in  the  castle  but  loved  Silvester,  and  re- 
joiced at  his  approach  ;  but  the  voice  of  Charles 
taught  them  to  seek  safety  by  immediate  flight. 

Edith,  six  years  older  than  either  of  her  brothers, 
possessed  a  mind  as  deformed  as  her  person,  and 
became  the  more  dangerous,  by  concealing  the  ma- 
lignity of  her  disposition,  under  the  mask  of  feel- 
ing. A  circumstance  soon  occured  in  the  family 
which  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  characters 
of  the  younger  branches  than  any  description  I 
could  give. 

A  poor  peasant  named  Dogherty,  besides  a  small 
potato  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  his  clay  built  hut, 
possessed  a  cow ;  this,  with  a  family  of  six  small 
children  and  a  pig,  equally  partook  of  his  domestic 
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comforts.  In  fact,  his  cabin  was  the  general  ren- 
dezvous, and  contained  all  the  animated  worldly 
goods  of  honest  Dogherty.  A  pitiable,  but  com- 
mon case  in  this  ill  fated  country.  Let  the  well  fed 
—well  lodged  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  learn  to  value 
life  by  comparison. 

Behold  the  miserable  hut  of  the  poor  Irishman 
—see  his  little  naked  family  in  friendly  society  with 
beasts  of  the  field — in  the  midst  of  a  country  over- 
flowing with  every  good  thing  the  kind  hand  of 
providence  can  bestow — yet  he  repines  not.  Blest 
with  a  portion  of  animal  vivacity  unknown  to  hig 
English  and  Scotch  brethren,  he  sets  the  trifling 
inconveniencies  of  life  at  defiance  ;  and  over  a  bowl 
of  potatoes  and  milk — not  very  delicately  served—* 
he  cracks  the  joke,  or  deals  out  flashes  of  wit  that 
fill  his  more  saturnine  neighbours  with  astonish- 
ment. 

One  day,  poor  Dogherty's  Cow  got  into  a  bog ; 
the  neighbours  had  instant  notice,  and  with  the 
kindliest  feelings,  prepared  to  give  assistance. 
Charles  too  got  intelligence  of  the  circumstance  ; 
and  with  the  speed  of  one  who  flies  on  the  wings  of 
mischief^  reached  the  spot  unseen  and  unsuspected. 
By  the  help  of  a  large  bough  placed  on  the  sink- 
ing turf,  he  fastened  a  rope  to  one  of  the  cows  hinder 
legs,  and  burying  it  in  the  mud  to  escape  obserxa- 
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tion,  tied  the  other  end  to  the  root  of  a  tree.  Having 
executed  this  villanous  project,  he  joined  Dogher- 
ty  and  his  friends  in  great  seenaing  anxietvj  and 
watched  their  vain  efforts  to  rescue  the  poor  animal 
with  the  triumph  of  a  iiend.  After  various  fruit- 
less attempts,  the  animal  at  every  plunge  sinking 
deeper,  the  quagmire  became  so  dangerous,  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  her  to  her  fate,  and  so  piteous 
were  her  moans,  that  the  bystanders  saw  her  last 
struggle  with  sentiments  of  gladness.  Thus  poor 
Dogherty  lost  the  principal  support  of  his  family, 
by  the  cruel  and  malicious  pranks  of  a  boy  scarcely 
twelve  years  of  age.  To  suppose  he  felt  no  re- 
morse— bad  as  we  have  painted  him— would  be  do- 
ing him  injustice ;  he  did  not  originally  intend  the 
mischief  to  have  ended  so  fatally,  but  seeing  how 
impossible  it  was  to  save  the  animal,  from  the  bog 
becoming  so  immediately  and  dangerously  swampy ; 
shame  and  a  fear  of  consequences  prevented  his  ac- 
knowledging the  truth,  and  impressed  his  counte- 
tenance  with  a  feeling  which  poor  Dogherty  suppo- 
sed to  be  sorrow  for  his  loss. 

This  in  a  moment  roused  him  from  a  temporary 
despondence,  and  turning  to  the  boy  he  said  *'  Ah 
your  honor,  don  t  be  after  putting  on  a  funeral  face 
for  poor  Dogherty."  'Sblood  and  ouns  !  have  not 
I  a  pig  left  yet  ?  and  that  pig's  a  sow,  and  when  she 
farrows  sure  I  can  sell  the  whole  brood.     That 
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down  cast  look,  Master  Charles,  seems  to  say,  in  the 
mean  time,  what's  to  become  of  the  little  Darby* 
and  Dermots,  and  Kate  and  Kathleene  ;  and  above 
all,  the  little  naked  Dogherty,  that's  suckmg  the 
milk  from  dear  Ellen's  breast,  and  what's  to  become 
of  poor  Ellen's  self  that  gives  the  milk  ?"  At  this 
recollection  the  tears  rolled  down  his  weather  beat- 
en countenance ;  when  the  man  who  stood  next  him 
replied  *'  Arrah,  Dennis,  and  is  it  you  that  blubbers? 
Sure  there's  six  of  us,  and  have  not  we  each  a  cabin, 
and  dont  we  work  for  our  daily  bread — to  be  sure 
we  dont  get  any — ^but  then  we've  potatoes,  and 
Ould  Coghlan  sells  us  milk,  and  sure  it  shall  go 
hard  but  we'll  make  up  a  meaVs  meat  for  you  every 
day  in  the  week  and  two  of  a  Sunday.  Then  keep 
up  your  heart,  honey  ;  there's  a  feeling  for  distress 
in  a  clay  cabin  that  brick  and  mortar  knows  no- 
thing at  all  about." 

Dogherty  and  his  friends  now  adjourned ;  but 
Charles  lingered  behind,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  regain  the  rope,  for  fear  it  should  lead  to  de- 
tection ;  being  part  of  a  cord,  which,  in  the  hurry 
to  effect  his  plan,  he  had  c  ut  from  the  kitchen  jack. 
He  had  succeeded  in  releasing  it  from  the  tree,  and 
was  devising  plans  for  the  other  part  of  his  enter- 
piize,  when  a  voice,  at  no  great  distance,  called 
out,  "  What  are  you  doing  there,  sir  ? — have  you 
lost  something  in  the  bog  ?"     These  interrogations 
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in  the  well  known  accents  of  his  tutor,  almost  aiv 
nihilated  Charles.  He  stood  speechless  and  trem- 
bling, when  the  priest,  in  a  more  peremptory  key, 
for  he  plainly  perceived  there  was  something  wron^ 
added,  "  What  are  you  about  there,  young  man?" 
Charles,  without  raising  his  eye  from  the  ground, 
stammered  out,  "  Readmg,  sir,  by  the  side  of  the 
bog,  the  wind  blew  the  book  from  my  hand,  and  I 
was  endeavouring  to  recover  it." 

"  And  pray  sir,  what  book  was  it  that  tempted 
you  to  this  new  mode  of  employing  your  time  ?" 

"  It  was  the a the- — " 

<*  Young  man — young  man,"  continued  the 
priest,  *'  your  stammering  tongue  betrays  the  de^ 
ception  you  are  practising.  You  know  my  sacred 
function,  and  the  consequences  and  punishment 
that  must  eventually  fall  on  those  who  fill  my  ears 
with  false  confession — beware,  then.  Proceed — but 
ppeak  the  words  of  truth. 

Charles,  overcome  by  fear,  confessed  the  whole 
transaction,  and  with  seeming  penitence,  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  the  injury  poor  Dogherty  had  sus- 
tained. The  good  man  crossed  himself,  and  pious- 
ly ejaculating  a  mental  prayer,  turned  to  the  young 
culprit,  and  thus  addressed  him.     "  What  can  I 
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say  ?  How  find  language  to  express  my  abhorrence 
of  your  crime  ?  Have  the  blessed  principles  of  our 
holy  religion,  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted, 
made  no  other  impression  on  your  callous  heart 
than  to  prompt  you  to  a  deed  the  most  cruel — the 
most  unprovoked — and  h  ithal  the  most  cowardly  ? 
A  deed  which  makes  you  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  man."  Much 
more,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat,  was  added 
by  the  holy  man,  and  in  the  end  produced  tears 
and  a  promise  of  instant  and  lasting  reformation. 

The  priest  was  no  sooner  gone,  with  a  promise 
to  conceal  his  crime,  unless  forced  to  divulge  it  by 
future  bad  conduct,  than  a  conflict  took  place  in 
the  mind  of  Charles ; — a  sort  of  mental  contention 
betwixt  pride  and  conscious  guilt.  That  the  heir 
of  the  O'Sullivans  should  be  regarded  as  the  worst 
of  criminals,  by  a  man  meanly  born,  and  depend- 
ent upon  his  house  for  the  comforts  he  at  present 
enjoyed,  was  a  galling  circumstance ;  and  for  what? 
It  was  true  the  frolic  had  ended  tragically,  but 
who  could  have  foreseen  it?  and  must  the  heir  of 
immense  possessions  be  balked  in  his  amusements 
by  fear  of  injuring  a  menial  plebeian — a  creature 
as  devoid  of  feeling  and  refinement  as  the  animals 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  ?  Thus  reasoned  the 
youthful  Charles,  whose  high  notions  of  blood,  and 
family  distinction,  had  been  at  an  early  age  instilled 
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into  his  mind  by  his  selfish  and  haughty  sister ;  who 
forgot  to  implant  at  the  same  time,  those  just  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  which  distinguish  the  good 
in  every  class  of  society. 

The  first  dinner  bell  aroused  Charles  from  his 
reveiie,  and  stealing  unperceived  through  a  back 
passage,  he  soon  reached  his  apartment,  where 
changing  his  apparel,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
dinner  table,  with  a  composure  of  countenance  that 
astonished  the  worthy  priest,  after  the  circumstances 
that  had  recently  taken  place. 

The  good  Sir  Patrick  was  in  his  eightieth  year, 
and  his  silver  hairs  were  swiftly  descending  to  the 
grave,  adorned  with  every  virtue.  Such  likewise 
was  his  amiable  consort,  though  in  years  considera- 
bly his  junior.  Had  virtue  been  hereditary,  the 
table  at  Connaught  Castle  would  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  bei  as  near  perfection  as  humanity 
would  permit ;  but  alas  !  the  declining  age  of  this 
excellent  couple  was  poisoned  by  the  evil  disposi- 
tions of  Charles  and  Edith.  For  the  bad  propen- 
sities of  the  latter,  though  they  might  be,  and  were 
concealed  from  strangers,  by  the  general  duplicity 
of  her  behaviour,  could  not  be  hid  from  the  fami- 
ly and  were  peculiarly  afflicting  to  parents,  whose 
sum  01  happiness  in  this  world  rested  upon  the 
well  doing  of  their  children. 
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The  honest,  unsuspecting  Silvester,  was  the  mirth 
and  raakesport  of  his  artful  brother  and  sister,  and 
innocently  bore  the  blame  of  every  wicked  trans- 
action planned  and  executed  by  them.  He  was 
the  only  one  of  the  family  absent  at  the  dinner 
hour,  and  a  servant  was  dispatched  in  search  of 
him.  Meantime  many  spiteful  remarks  were  made 
by  Charles  and  Edith  on  the  cause  of  his  absence. 
The  latter  had  no  doubt  he  would  be  found  at  his 
usual  haunts,  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  asso- 
ciating with  thieves  and  vagabonds.  "  I  wonder, 
father,"  she  added,  addressing  the  priest,  ''  you 
do  not  teach  your  pupil  better.  He  has  no  more 
pride  than  a  Swaddler  ;  and  like  them,  if  he  sees 
a  half-starved  beggar  on  his  knees,  by  the  way 
side,  down  he  pops  beside  him,  and  away  goes  his 
last  sixpence.  I  have  no  patience  with  such  a  mean 
pitiful  disposition. 

''  Pitiful  indeed,  but  not  mean,"  replied  fa- 
ther O'Leary.  *'  His  heart  is  the  seat  of  humani- 
ty— ^his  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity — and 
what  adds  to  his  character,  he  never  slanders  the 
absent. 

Dinner  was  nearly  finished,  when  the  servant 

returned,  and  informed  tne  family  he  had  found 

M'aster  Sill  in  Dennis  Dogherty's  hut.     Kdith  wa« 

again  preparing  to  vent  her  spleen,  whea  Sir  Pat- 
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rick,  with  a  frown  she  well  understood,  enquired 
what  could  have  detained  his  son  at  so  unseasona- 
ble an  hour.  *'  What  was  the  boy  doing  ?"  added 
he. 

*'  Doing,  your  honour,"  repeated  the  man,  "  by 
my  soul  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
see7i  what  he  was  doing.  When  I  entered  the  ca- 
bin, there  was  master  Sill  on  the  ground,  daleing 
out  a  pound  of  gingerbread  amongst  the  five  little 
naked  Doghertys ;  when  who  should  come  in  but 
poor  Dinnis  himself.  *  How  is  it  Dinnis,  said  I, 
*  Indeed  and  I  am  very  bad,'  said  he,  *  my  cow  is 
lost  in  the  bog,  and  where  ikUI  I  get  milk  for  Ellen 
and  the  crater &T  With  that  his  wife  fell  a  crying — 
and  the  childer  cried — and  Master  Sill  cried — and 
the  devil  a  human  crater  in  the  cabin  that  did  not 
cry,  except  the  pig." 

"  And  where  is  my  son  now?'*  enquired  Sir 
Patrick. 

"  Faith,  your  honour,  that's  more  than  I  can 
tell ;  lor  we  were  all  mighty  miserable,  and  I  was 
comforting  poor  Dogherty  and  his  wife.  So  when 
1  came  to  think  of  returning  with  Master  Sill,  he 
was  gone,  and  the  little  Doghertys  said  he  ran 
away  like  a  swift-footed  animal.  So  I  set  out  after 
him,  calling  out  lustily,  <  Master  Sill,  where  are 
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you  now  ? — but  there  was  not  the  smallest  account 
of  him.  So,  your  honour,  I  thought  I'd  come, 
and  give  the  proper  intilligence ;  when  just  as  I 
turned  the  comer  of  the  castle,  I  seen  Master  Sill 
driving  our  short  homed  heifer  through  the  gate. 

*  Is  it  yourself?'  said  I,  <  and  where  are  you  going 
with  the  heifer  ?'     '  To  poor  Dogherty's,'  said  he. 

*  Sure,'  said  I,  *  you'll  not  be  after  doing  that 
thing.  What  will  his  honour  say  ?'  '  Och  !'  said 
he,  *  my  father  loves  the  poor.  We  have  a  great 
many  cows,  and  when  he  knows  that  poor  Dogher- 
ty  has  never  a  one,  sure  he'll  not  be  angry.'  See 
where  he  goes,  your  honour,"  continued  the  man, 
looking  through  the  window,  "  skipping  over  the 
hwn,  like  a  messenger  of  good  tidings. 

They  all  approached  the  window,  and  beheld 
little  Sill,  driving  the  heifer  in  full  trot  towards  the 
hut  of  Dogherty.  It  unfortunately  happened  that 
this  short-homed  heifer  was  the  property  of 
Charles — the  gift  of  his  god -mother — and  sent, 
when  a  calf,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 
This,  in  his  errand  of  meroy,  had  escaped  the  re- 
collection of  Sill.  A  cow  he  wanted — a  cow  he 
was  determined  to  have — and  the  first  that  came  in 
his  way,  he  separated  from  the  herd. 

The  moment  Charles  saw  his  godmother's  pre- 
sent on  her  way  towards  Dogherty's  cot,  he  disco- 
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vered  an  attachment  to  the  annual  he  had  never 
felt  before.  The  donor  and  the  gift  were  alike  un- 
thought  of,  until  he  was  in  danger  of  making  resti- 
tution for  the  injury  his  morning's  mischief  had 
occasioned.  It  was  then  he  betrayed,  what  no  one 
before  suspected,  his  regard  both  to  the  old  lady  and 
her  present ;  and  in  unseemly  passion,  he  bawled 
out,  "  The  heifer's  mine  sir — a  precious  present  from 
my  dear,  old,  doating-  godmother ;  and  I  would 
not  give  her  to  save  Dogherty  and  all  his  family 
from  starving.'* 

r  A  look  from  father  O'Leary  stopped  the  progress 
of  this  unchristianlike  speech,  and  convinced 
Charles  that  he  had  outstepped  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence. "  Surely,"  observed  the  good  baronet, 
"  this  boy  must  be  a  changeling  ! — an  inhabitant 
of  other  regions !  Generosity  and  fellow  feeling 
are  characteristic  of  this  country ;  but  a  child — 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  brave  chiefs  who 
once  governed  Connaught — declares  he  would  not 
give  a  milch  cow  to  save  seven  souls  from  starva- 
tion !     By  all  my  hopes  of  hereafter,  I  swear 

"  Stop,  my  worthy  friend,"  said  the  father, 
alarmed  at  Sir  Patrick's  vehemence,  "  Charles  could 
not  mean  what  he  said.  He  forgot  at  the  moment 
both  Dogherty's  loss,  and  the  manner  of  it ;  when 
these   again   occur,  as  assuredly  they  will,  with 
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shame,  if  not  with  contrition,  he  will  feel  the  im- 
propriety and  sinfulness  of  his  declaration,  and 
think  heaven's  and  his  father's  forgiveness  cheaply 
purchased,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  nevoly  discovered 
favourite'' 

"  Surely  it  is  not  my  brother's  duty  to  make  good 
Dogherty's  loss,"  said  Edith. 

"  It  is  Ms  duty — my  duty — everij  mans  duty — 
more  especially  a  Christian's,  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  neighbour,  to  the  utmost  of  our  abili- 
ty;" replied  Sir  Patrick,  '*  therefore  I  applaud 
my  son  Silvester's  feelings ;  and  the  generous  im- 
pulse of  his  heart  shall  be  gratified " 

*•  But  not  at  the  expense  of  his  elder  brother," 
vociferated  Edith,  *'  such  evident  partiality  is  as 
unjust  as  it  is  cruel." 

When  we  shrink  from  an  unequal  contest,  the 
appearance  of  an  auxiliary  awakens  fresh  courage. 
So  Charles,  at  the  intervention  of  his  sister,  felt  a 
spirit  arise  within  him,  that  could  only  be  checked 
by  the  stern  looks  of  his  preceptor ;  and  the  various 
contending  passions  struggling  in  his  breast,  at 
length  found  vent  in  a  copious  flood  of  tears. 

Lady  O'Sullivan  was  meekness  personified.    The 
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appearance  of  Charles's  agony  called  forth  all  her 
maternal  feelings  ;  and  ignorant  of  his  criminality, 
she  thought  him  treated  with  undue  severity.  But 
unequal  to  a  contest  with  her  sovereign  lord,  she 
took  Charles  by  the  hand,  and  leading  him  lo 
her  own  apartment,  pacified  him  by  assurances 
of  ample  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  his  heifer. 

Father  O'Leary,  by  desire  of  Sir  Patrick,  follow- 
ed his  younger  pupil,  and  by  a  nearer  cut  across  the 
fields,  arrived  at  the  cabin  before  him.  He  had 
bestowed  his  benediction,  and  delivered  a  kind,  and 
truly  considerate  message  from  the  Baronet,  when 
Sill  called  loudly  on  Dogherty  to  come  out  and 
look  at  his  cow.  "  Och  !  and  by  the  powers,"  cri- 
ed the  peasant,."  there's  a  cow  sure  enough.  And 
what  am  I  to  do  with  it.  Master  Sill  ?"  "  Milk  her 
to  be  sure,"  replied  the  benevolent  boy,  *'  and  feed 
poor  little  Dennis  and  Dermot,  and  the  rest  o^  the 
children.  Sure  we  have  plenty  of  cows  at  the  cas- 
tle, and  my  father  won't  be  angry  that  I  have 
brought  you  one  ;  for  he  loves  the  poor,  and  he 
loves  me,  and " 

*'  May  the  Holy  Virgin  love  you  too  !"  exclaim- 
ed the  poor  fellow,  his  eyes  glistening  with  grati- 
tude, "  and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  protect  you. 
But,  my  jewel,  if  little  Dennis  and  Dermot  are  to 
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Wait  till  the  heifer  gives  milk,  sure  they'll  be  after 
fiamishing." 

He  then  explained  to  the  wondering  boy,  that 
no  cow  could  produce  milk  until  she  had  a  calf;  and 
O'Leary  shewing  himself  at  the  cabin  door,  Sill  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  !  father,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here. 
Poor  Dogherty's  cow  is  dead  ;  she  was  the  support 
of  his  family,  and  I  have  been  home  to  fetch  him 
one  of  ours ;  but  he  says  she  won't  give  milk  till 
she  has  calved  ;  so  she  can  be  of  no  use  you  know." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  replied  the  worthy  man,  "  I  ap- 
plaud the  goodness  of  your  heart ;  but  keep  a  strict 
watch,  or  it  may  sometime  lead  you  into  error.  It 
is  our  duty  before  we  relieve  distress,  to  be  certain 
we  have  the  means  in  our  power,  without  infringing 
on  the  property  of  others.  You,  as  yet,  have  no- 
thing of  your  own ;  and  your  father's  consent,  at 
least,  ought  to  have  been  obtained,  before  you  made 
free  with  his  goods." 

The  propriety  of  this  now  struck  Silvester,  though 
in  his  haste  to  serve  a  poor  and  deserving  man,  he 
had  overlooked  it.  He  confessed  his  error,  and 
heard  with  delight  that  Sir  Patrick  would  exchange 
the  heifer  for  a  serviceable  cow,  and  further  help 
the  family  as  occasion  might  require. 
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Edith  had  attained  her  twenty-fourth  year  iwith- 
out  exciting  the  passion  of  love ;  and  this  was 
scarcely  cause  of  wonder  to  any  one  except  herself. 
In  person  plain,  almost  to  disgust,  and  with  a  mind 
iand  temper  answerable,  the  surprise  would  have 
been,  that  any  man  could  be  found  on  whom  such 
requisites  Could  make  a  tender  impression.  But 
Edith  viewed  her  own  person  through  a  medium 
that  favoured  her  self-love.  Though  not  beautiful, 
she  flattered  herself  with  being  at  least  pleasing, 
and  that,  she  had  heard  the  men  say,  improves  up- 
on acquaintance,  in  the  same  proportion  as  mere 
beauty  decreases. 

About  this  period  a  celebrated  dentist,  as  he  was 
travelling  through  the  country,  called  at  the  castle; 
and  possessing  an  easy  assurance,  and  much  plausi- 
bility, so  far  ingratiated  himself,  that  the  unsus- 
peeting'Baronet  and  his  lady  invited  him,  after  he 
had  regulated  the  mouths  of  the  family,  to  prolong 
his  stay.  This  with  much  inward  joy  he  acceded 
to.  Edith's  eyes  languished  whenever  they  were 
turned  upon  h  m.  To  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
Baronet  surpassed  every  hope  he  could  have  form- 
ed— and  though  her  person  was  repulsive,  family, 
connexions,  and  fortune,  would  make  ample  amends. 

Edith's  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  attentions  of 
this — not  Ul-looking  man — attentions  she  had  never 
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before  received  from  any  of  his  sex — but  to  marry 
so  very  much  beneath  her,  never  entered  into  her 
calculation.  That  he  should  admire  her  was  natu- 
ral, and  ever^  way  pleasant ;  but  whatever  portion 
of  misery  he  suffered  in  consequence,  was  only  a 
just  punbhment  for  his  temerity  in  soaring  so  high. 

Thus  argued  Edith  ;  but,  like  the  poor  moth,  she 
found  herself  scorched  ere  she  was  aware  of  her 
danger.  The  dentist,  who  called  himself  Enamel, 
was  a  man  of  enterprise,  and  no  sooner  gained  a 
footing  in  the  family,  than  he  determined  to  become 
a  member  of  it.  And  as  nothing  but  pride  of  an- 
cestry stood  in  his  way,  at  least  with  Edith,  he 
vampt  up  a  story,  in  which  his  progenitors  figured, 
not  as  men  of  fortune  only,  but  title.  The  former, 
he  pretended,  had  been  sacrificed  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  Charles  Stuart,  but  that  he  had  a  right  to 
claim  the  title  of  Baronet  whenever  fortune  would 
give  him  the  means  of  supporting  it. 

This  improbable  story  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Edith,  and  religion  was  now  the  only  bar  lo. 
her  fancied  happiness :  that,  indeed,  appeared  in- 
surmountable. Her  friends  would  never  consent 
to  her  marriage  with  a  heretic,  however  conveniei* 
her  own  conscience  might  be ;  and  to  unite  herseK 
contrary  to  their  consent,  would  be  to  cut  herself 
from  all  hopes  of  a  pecuniary  kind.     Enamel  pro- 
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mised,  if  she  would  have  patience,  to  obviate  every 
difficulty  by  embracing  the  Romish  faith.  *^  Any 
thing,"  he  added,  rather  than  forego  my  hopes." 

Meanwhile  their  interviews  were  stolen  and  clan- 
destine, and  not  Unfrequently  took  place,  after  the 
family  had  retired,  in  the  imprudent  Edith's  bed- 
chamber. The  consequences  that  followed  such 
meetings — at  such  hours — are  easily  foreseen  ;  and 
the  infatuated  daughter  of  O'Sullivan  was  reconcil- 
ed to  the  loss  of  honour,  by  an  assurance  from  her 
undoer  that  Sir  Patrick  would  now,  not  merely  con- 
sent to  the  marriage,  but  urge  it  as  a  measure  una- 
voidable. 

.  One  day  it  so  happened,  that  Silvester  was  sent 
with  a  message  to  his  sister  ;  and  entering  her  apart- 
ment without  previous  notice,  to  his  great  surprise 
found  Enamel  there.  Astonishment  kept  the  youth 
silent,  until  the  ivory  polisher,  with  much  presence 
of  mind,  said,  '^  Really,  madam,  if  you  do  not  keep 
your  head  still,  I  shall  never  succeed  in  beautifying 
that  tooth."  He  then  pretended  to  continue  the 
operation,  and  the  unsuspecting  youth,  after  deli- 
vering his  message,  retired.  At  supper  the  con- 
versation happened  to  turn  upon  teeth,  from  the 
circumstance  of  Father  OXeary  having  broke  one 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  Silvester  innocently 
observed,  "  I  suppose,  Mr.  Enamel,  the  ladies  are 
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your  best  custom'ers,  at  least  if  one  m^y  judge  by 
my  sister."  "  Miss  O'Sullivan's  teeth,"  repliecUhe 
dentist,  "  are  white,  and  have  a  natural  polish  ;  so 
that  very  little  trouble  ."  "  Little  !"  inter- 
rupted Sill,  "  I  declare  I  thought,  from  your  repeat- 
ed operations,  you  found  them  very  stubborn .  Yes- 
terday you  were  cleaning  them  in  the  library — then 
again  in  the  summer  house — and  not  many  hours 

ago  I  found  you   you  know,  in  ray  sister's ** 

A  scream  from  Edith  put  an  end  to  the  youth's  vo- 
lubility ;  and  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  she 
declared  a  spider  was  floating  upon  the  top  of  her 
wine,  and  had  terrified  her  so  that  she  must  retire. 

Father  O'Leary  was  a  man  of  strong  sense,  and 
deep  penetration,  and  was  now  convinced  of  what 
he  before  suspected,  that  an  alarming  intimacy  sub- 
sisted between  the  dentist  and  his  patron's  daugh- 
ter, and  that  he  should  be  wanting  in  duty  if  he 
concealed  his  suspicions.  Sir  Patrick  was  thunder- 
struck at  the  priest's  communication,  and  decided 
upon  the  instant  dismission  of  Enamel :  but  O'Lea- 
ry, looking  to  consequences,  advised  a  more  lenient 
procedure,  and  a  conference  took  place  between 
Edith  and  her  father,  at  which  she  unbhishingly 
confessed  her  partiality — spoke  of  his  connexions 
as  no  way  inferior  to  her  own — and  finally  declared 
iier  happiness  depended  upon  the  union. 
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Family  pride  forms  no  small  part  of  the  national 
character  of  an  Irishman ;  nor  was  Sir  Patrick  di- 
vested of  it.  But  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and 
the  indulgent  kindness  of  his  nature,  out-balanced 
prejudice ;  and  his  daughter's  peace  being  thrown 
into  the  scale,  he  at  length  agreed  to  the  match, 
provided  the  young  man's  character  was  good,  his 
connexions  such  as  he  had  described,  and  his 
powers  of  maintaining  a  wife  clearly  ascertained. 
The  good  father  undertook  the  office  of  negociator, 
and  seeing  the  young  man  in  the  garden,  joined 
him  there.  "  1  am  desired  by  Sir  Patrick  O'Sulli- 
van,"  said  the  meek  and  pious  priest,  *'  to  confer 
with  you,  Mr.  Enamel,  on  a  subject  to  him  of  se- 
rious importance^ 

The  dentist  bowed — adjusted  the  many  folds  of 
his  cravat — drew  his  hat  a  little  over  the  left  eye— » 
flourished  his  rattan — and  replied,  *'  Yes,  sir — .cer- 
tainly, sir — you  do  me  great  honour,  sir — and  Sir 
Patrick's  commands  wiU  be  received  by  me  with 
every  possible  attention." 

"  Sir  Patrick  is  informed,  from  undoubted  au« 
thority,  that  an  attachment  of  a  tender  nature  has 
taken  place  between  you  and  Miss  O'SuUivan." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 
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<*  And  wishes  to  know  on  what  foundation  your 
pretensions  are  built." 

"  Good  again,  sir." 

*'  That  they  are  honourable  he  doubts  not.  But 
as  fortune  is  indispensible  on  one  siUe  or  tlie  other, 
he  wishes  you  to  say  from  whence  your  pecuniary 
resources  are  to  arise." 

«  Better  and  better,  reverend  sir.  There  is  no- 
thing  like  a  clear  explanation:  it  prevents  abun- 
dance of  confusion,  and  all  that  sort  of  unpleasant 
thing.  Marriage  without  the  mopusses,  as  you 
geem  clearly  to  understand,  is  but  a  sort  of  a,  kind 
of  a  silly  affair.  But  Sir  Patrick  will  doubtless  give 
his  daughter  a  sufficiency  to  su|.port  her  part  in  the 
concern  ;  and  I  have  that  in  my  fingers  which  will 
always  brush  up  a  neat  livelihood,  in  a  country 
where  white  teeth  are  preferred  to  those  of  any 
other  colour.*' 

"  Sir,"  said  the  father,  with  a  look  of  contempt, 
"youlab.ur  under  a  mistake  respecting  the  fortune 
of  Miss  O' Sullivan.  Sir  Patricks  estate,  although 
sufficient  for  his  present  purposes,  is  entailed ;  of 
course  the  younger  children  will  b*^  poorly  provid- 
ed for.     Silvester  must  maintain  himself  by  some 
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profession,  and  his  sister,  if  she  marry,  must  be 
supported  by  the  fortune  of  her  husband." 

"  The  husband !  Yes,  sir — very  good,  sir !  But 
suppose  the  husband  should  have  no  fortune — ex- 
actly my  case— will  the  personal  and  mental  endow- 
ments of  Miss  O'Sullivan  support  her?  I'll  just 
put  a  case  in  point.  You  are  married  to  good  old 
Mother  Church  in  all  her  purity.  Now  if  the  wor- 
th)^ lady  had  no  fortune — that  is — no  livings — no 
endowments  to  bestow,  could  you  preserve  that 
goodly  appearance  by  feasting  on  spirituality  ?  No 
more  than  I  could  by  feasting  on  the  beauties  of 
Miss  O'Sullivan.  Make  my  respects  to  the  Baro- 
net ;  tell  him  we'll  talk  over  the  business  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ;  meantime  I  am  his  and  your  re- 
verence's most  obedient." 

O'Leary,  disgusted  with  the  coxcomb's  flippant 
levity,  sought  his  patron.  Meanwhile  Edith  plan- 
ned schemes  of  felicity  when  united  to  her  dear 
Enamel.  These  involved  fortune,  title,  and  a  re- 
moval to  that  country  Sir  Edward,  as  she  delighted 
to  call  him,  painted  as  the  land  of  promise,  abound- 
ing in  every  good  thing.^A  summons  to  dinner  de- 
stroyed this  delightful  vision  for  ever.  The  tooth- 
brusher  had  decamped — taken  French  leave  of  a 
family  to  whom  he  owed  obligations  of  no  common 
kind — ob-igations  he  had  repaid  hy  seducing  the 
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daughter  of  his  benefactors,  and  leaving  her  at  a 
moment  when  things  were  in  train  for  their  union. 

Edith  fell  into  fits  when  the  desertion  of  her  gal- 
Ian,  became  certain,  and  raved  and  tore  her  hair 
with  the  frenzy  of  a  maniac.  The  grief  of  her  wor- 
thy parents  may  be  readily  conceived,  when  even 
Father  O'Leary,  with  whom  she  was  no  favourite, 
felt  pity  and  comtniseration  for  her,  although  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  extent,  or  grand  cause  of  her  mise- 
ry. Several  daj's  elapsed  ere  she  was  able  to  leave 
her  chamber,  during  which  no  tidings  of  their  late 
guest  reached  the  family  :  but  the  first  day  Edith 
walked  out  alone,  a  man  in  sordid  apparel  present- 
ed her  with  a  letter,  and  vanished  immediately. 
The  hand- writing  was  Enamel's  and  ran  as  follows : 

"  My  Dearest  Girl, 

"  I  am  almost  broken  hearted  at  leaving  you ; 
but  to  marry  in  our  circumstances  would  be  mad- 
ness. Your  father's  estates  are  entailed,  and  no 
fortune  saved  for  younger  children  :  my  profession 
is  at  best  precarious, — and  could  I  bear  to  see  the 
woman  I  adore  wanting  those  elegant  comforts  she 
has  been  accustomed  to  ?  Would  it  not  drive  me 
mad,  to  know  I  had  the  power  to  raise  her  to  the 
same  rank  her  mother  now  fills,  but  lacked  the 
means  to  support  her  in  it  ?  As  I  said  btfore,  Sir 
Patrick's  estates  aie  entailed,  but  not  on  the  males 
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only.  If  your  brothers  should  die,  and  they  are 
both  mortal,  then  would  my  own  Edith  be  mistress 
of  that  wealth,  without  which  the  title  of  Lady 
Enamel  would  be  an  empty  shadow. 

"  I  have  inclosed  a  powder  of  known  efficacy  in 
destroying  animal  life,  with  directions  how  to  use 
it.  I  know  you  do  not  want  courage,  and  vvith 
such  a  glorious  end  in  view,  I  trust  no  womanish 
qualms  will  stand  betwixt  you  and  your  ambition. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  am  at  present  invisible  ;  but 
all  your  proceedings  will  be  known  to  me  ;  and  oh ! 
with  what  extacy  shall  I  fly  to  claim  you,  when  no 
obstacle  intervenes  to  crush  our  hopes  of  rank  and 
fortune.     Believe  me,  dearest  Edith,  ever  thme. 

*'  E.  E." 

This  infamous  scroll  found  Edith  at  a  moment 
when  she  would  have  sacrificed  her  whole  family 
to  save  herself  from  disgrace.  It  was  a  moment 
big  with  the  fate  of  Charles  and  Silvester  ;  for  she 
had  just  made  a  discovery,  that  threatened  to  bring 
shame  and  reproach  upon  her  hitherto  spotless 
name.  To  produce  a  child  without  the  sanction  of 
wedlock,  would  leave  a  stain  never  to  be  obliterat- 
ed ;  and  under  their  present  circumstances,  mar- 
riage, as  Enamel  justly  said,  would  be  madness ; 
but  once  the  declared  heiress  of  her  father's  pos- 
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sessions,  and  every  other  feeling  of  her  heart  would 
be  gratified. 

As  Edith  pondered  these  things  in  her  mind,  it 
occurred,  that  by  giving  the  powder  to  one  brother, 
and  so  contriving  matters  as  to  lay  his  death  on  the 
other,  she  should  eflPectually  get  rid  of  both ;  and 
that  thLs  plan  would  be  attended  with  less  danger  to 
herself;  because  if  the  two  were  poisoned,  the  ques- 
tion would  naturally  occur,  who  did  it?  who  could 
have  an  interest  in  doing  it  ?  The  next  point  to  be 
considered  was,  which  of  the  youths  should  fall  by 
her  hand,  and  which  by  the  Jaw?  Her  antipathy 
to  Silvester  she  scarcely  strove  to  conceal ;  besides, 
he  had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  driving  Enamel 
from  the  castle.  But  again — immediate  death,  by 
whatever  means,  was  preferable  to  imprisonment, 
trial,  and  final  loss  of  life  by  the  common  execu- 
tioner. All  these  things  taken  into  account,  it  was 
decided  by  this  cruel,  inhuman  woman,  to  poison 
Charles,  that  Silvester  might  be  hanged  for  his 
murder. 

To  accomplish  her  plans,  she  divided  the  powder 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  mixing  one  in  a  bowl  of 
sago,  which  Father  O'Leary  recommended  for  a  cold 
his  elder  pupil  complained  of;  she  disposed  of  the 
other  in  such  a  way,  as  she  thought,  the  least  likely 
to  escape  observation.     Charles  did  not  much  relish 
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his  medicated  supper,  nor  M'ould  he  have  taken  it, 
if  recommended  by  any  other  person;  but  standing 
in  awe  of  the  good  man,  both  as  his  priest  and  pre- 
ceptor, he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  shortly 
aftervvards  retired  to  bed. 

Whilst  her  victim  was  slowly  devouring  what  she 
hoped  would  be  his  last  meal,  Edith,  to  conceal 
her  interest  in  the  sequel,  pretended  to  be  deeply 
engaged  with  Carr's  history  of  Ireland ;  and  disco- 
vering that  her  father's  favourite  dog  was  dying 
with  thirst,  at  the  moment  Charles  swallowed  his 
last  spoonful ;  she  seized  the  bowl,  and  rincing  it  at 
the  side-board,  satisfied  Flora's  pretended  wants. 

Charles  had  scarcely  retired  an  hour,  and  the  fa- 
mily were  listening  to  Father  O'Leary's  animated 
description  of  France,  when  a  servant,  pale  with 
fear,  brought  intelligence  that  Mr.  O' Sullivan  was 
dying.  Edith  started  from  her  chair,  and  followed 
by  her  warm-hearted  brother,  ran  to  witness  his  last 
agonies.  They  found  him  writhing  with  torture, 
and  when  Silvester  fell  upon  his  knees  to  offer  up  a 
silent  prayer  for  his  recovery,  she  exclaimed  with 
bitterness  and  rancour,  <«  Come,  Master  Sill,  less 
hypocrisy  if  you  please;  you  cannot  persuade  me, 
though  you  may  the  weak  part  of  the  family,  that 
you  do  not  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
Baronet — of  living  in  affluence  instead  of  labouring 
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For  a  subsistence .'*     Before  she  could  end  her 

speech,  or  Silvester  his  pious  petition,  the  senior 
members  of  the  family  arrived,  and  discovered  with 
pain  that  the  suffering* invalid  was  swelled  almost  to 
bursting.  The  priest  in  his  younger  days  had  stu- 
died pharmacy,  and  the  youth's  appearance  con- 
vinced him  that  a  strong  emetic  ought  to  be  admi- 
nistered without  delay.  For  this  he  applied  to  the 
family  medicine  chest,  whilst  Sir  Patrick  dispatch- 
ed a  servant  to  the  next  town  for  medical  aid  ;  but 
before  it  arrived,  the  stomach  had  disgorged  the 
greater  part  of  the  deleterious  potion. 

On  examination,  a  quantity  of  sandy  substance 
was  found,  and  pronounced  to  be  arsenic,  though 
w  hen,  or  by  whom  administered,  was  a  matter  of 
uneasy  perplexity.  The  vessel  in  which  the  sago 
had  been  made,  was  carefully  examined,  but  no- 
thing appeared  to  implicate  the  cook ;  the  footman 
received  it  from  her  hands,  and  had  given  it  to  Miss 
O' Sullivan  at  the  dining  room  door,  by  her  own  de- 
sire, whilst  he  went  to  order  some  toast.  Thus 
matters  rested,  for  who  could  suspect  Edith  of  a 
crime  so  atrocious  ? 

The  following  day  happened  to  be  the  eve  of  a 
great  wash  ^  and  looking  over  the  clothes,  a  paper 
was  found  in  Silvester's  nankeen  pantaloons,  which 
the  housemaid  at  first  supposed  to  contain  sugar ; 
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but  finding  her  mistake,  she  gave  it  to  her  lady,  ad 
something  of  no  importance,  except  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  found  ia  her  young  Master's 
J>ocket. 

The  Doctor  who  attended  Charles,  was  relating 
the  town  gossip  to  lady  O* Sullivan ;  and  seeing  the 
powder,  declared  it  to  be  poison,  and  probably  a 
paf  t  of  what  his  patient  had  swallowed  Shocked 
end  alarmed,  the  Baronet  and  Father  O'Leary  were 
summoned,  and  Silvester  underwent  an  examina- 
tion ;  but  stoutly  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  pa- 
per, or  its  contents ;  and  declaring  it  had  never  been 
in  his  possession,  they  knew  not  what  to  think ;  un- 
til Edith,  with  seeming  sorrow,  accused  him  of  false* 
hood  and  duplicity  in  every  action  of  his  life.  *"*  I 
am  sorry,"  she  added,  "  to  speak  thus  of  my  brother 
— before  those  too,  who  have  been  so  blindly  partial 
to  him — but  Charles,  who  has  been  his  constant 
companion  and  play-fellow,  will,  I  am  sure  corrobo- 
rate my  testimonj'.  His  art  proves  itself — if  proof 
were  wanting — by  the  power  he  has  obtained  over 
themind  of  our  holy  father ;  who  I  know  thinks  him  a 
prodigy  of  goodness  and  humanity ;  whereas,  his 
boasted  feeling  is  upon  a  par  with  his  other  excel- 
lencies, and  calculated  to  impose  upon  those  only, 
who  view  him  with  prejudiced  and  partial  eyes." 

Silvester  looked  at  his  sister  and  crossed  himself 
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-^his  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  ;  but  the  priej-t, 
acquainted  with  every  emotion  of  his  mind,  replied 
with  unusual  earnestness,  <'  Sir  Patrick,  I  durst 
pledge  my  salvation  upon  your  younger  son's  vera- 
city ;  and  if  the  Omnipotent  Creator  ever  formed  a 
being  without  guile,  it  is  Silvester  Sullivan.  I  have 
studied  his  character  with  all  a  parent's  solicitude, 
and  find  it  simple,  open,  unsuspecting,  and  void  of 
those  passions  which  alone  could  prompt  the  ac- 
cursed deed,  heaven  in  its  goodness  has  rendered 
abortive.  That  there  has  been  foul  play  some 
where  is  too  plain,  but  on  my  soul,  this  youth  is  in- 
nocent ;  nor  do  I  think  Charles  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  second  his  sister's  testimony.  But  however  the 
business  turns  out — ^whether  the  guilt-?tained  wretch 
be  discovered  now  or  hereafter — 1  think  it  advise- 
able  to  expedite  Silvester's  removal.  It  will  only 
by  a  few  weeks,  anticipate  what  you  and  lady  O'Sul- 
livan  have  agreed  upon  ;  and  since  the  enemy  who 
plotted  Charles'  death,  appears  to  have  designs  of 
no  friendly  nature  upon  his  brother,  the  sooner  he 
is  out  of  harm's  way,  the  better," 

The  good  father,  at  the  close  of  this  sentence, 
iixed  his  penetrating  eyes  upon  Edith.  The  cir- 
cumstance might  be  accidental,  but  the  most  settled 
*5.esign  could  not  have  produced  greater  confusion. 
He  started  as  though  a  sudden  and  unwelcome  light 
lad  beamed  upon  his  mind ;  but  immediately  recol* 
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lecting  himself,  he  added  as  he  left  the  room» 
«  Daughter,  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  at  the 
confessional." 

,  Silvester  had  with  difficulty  suppressed  his  tears 
at  the  commencement  of  his  tutor's  address ;  but 
when  he  left  the  room,  they  flowed  in  an  agony  not 
lo  be  controulecl.  To  be  supposed  capable  of  ffilse- 
hood  and  duplicity — crimes  his  upright  soul  held 
m  abhorrence;  of  artfully  counterfeiting  humanity 
^ind  feeliiig— an^  ^nally»  of  conspiring  the  death  of 
h^brotlier — were  enormities  so  repugnant  to  the 
candour  and  geintleness  of  his  nature—- so  hateful 
*nd  unimagine<i— that  he  would  have  b^en  glad  to 
^ott^jt  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  to  find  him- 
self bewildered  in  a  frightful  dream.  But,  alas  I 
here  was  no  delusion  of  that  kind  to  cheer  him. 
he  was  indeed  an  abject  of  suspicion  to  his  nearest 
^4  dearest  friends ;  and  though  Father  O'Leary 
tvad  vouched  for  his  innocence,  his  words  would  be 
taken  as  matter  of  opinion  merely,  since  he  could 
not  do  away  the  evidence  produced  against  him. 

The  intended  fratricide  was  quickly  spread  about 
the  country ;  and  Silvester,  from  being  loved  and 
respected,  became  an  object  of  loathing  and  detes- 
tation— so  generally  revolting  to  our  nature  is  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  He  never  walked 
•ut,  though  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  without  hav- 
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ing  his  ears  insulted  by  the  grossest  calumny.  Even 
the  children,  who  aforet.me  would  run  to  meet  his 
approach,  now  crept  behind  their  mothers,  as  dread* 
ing  to  encounter  one  capable  of  murdering  his  own 
brother. 

Thl^  change  preyed  opon  the  keenly  susceptible 
mind  of  Sullivan,  and  confined  his  wanderincrs  to 
the  precincts  of  Connaught  Cis  !e.  In  vain  the 
good  father  preached  resignation  to  the  evils  of  this 
lifey  and  pointed  to  another  as  the  recompense  of 
all  our  sulferings ;  vainly  he  recommended  philoso- 
phy, and  painted  the  comforts  of  a  clear  and  unruf- 
fled conscience.  "  What  avail  these,"  would  Sil- 
vester exclaim,  *'  since  they  cannot  preserve  me 
.from  the  hatred  and  detestation  of  my  fellow  beings, 
or  assure  me  the  confidence  even  of  my  own  family. 
Believe  me,  father,  I  am  sick  at  heart ;  and  unless 
the  scene  change  soon,  I  will  not  answer  for  the 
consequences." 

The  good  man  assured  him  he  had  written  to  his 
reverend  friend  Doctor  Boyd,  and  had  no  doubt 
every  thing  would  be  arranged  for  his  comfort. 
Whilst  preparations  are  making  for  Silvester's  so- 
journ at  Maynooth,  where  he  was  to  prepare  him- 
self for  tbe  priesthood,  we  will  devote  a  few  lines  to 
iiis  sister. 

D  D  2 
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Vainly  the  pious  man  waited  ;  no  Edith  appeared 
at  the  confessional.  This  omission  grieved  more 
than  it  surprised  him.  He  wished,  but  doubted 
whether  she  would  have  strength  of  mind  to  fulfil  a 
duty,  now,  he  was  convinced,  become  essential.  In 
the  evening,  as  he  solenmly  paced  the  garden,  wrap- 
ped in  divine  meditation,  a  sharp  angle  of  the  walk 
brought  him  in  immediate  contact  with  the  frail 
and  guilty  object  of  his  thoughts.  To  shun  him 
was  impossible ;  she  therefore,  as  a  suddenly  con- 
ceived expedient,  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bo- 
som, and  bowing  with  an  appearance  of  great  hu- 
mility, besought  his  benediction.  "  I  have  been 
too  much  troubled  in  mind,  holy  father,  from  fami- 
ly causes,'*  she  added,  "  to  attend  where  you  so 
considerately  desired.  The  absolutions  of  the  church 
convey  comfort  nothing  merely  earthly  can  bestow, 
and  the  Holy  Virgin  knows  the  best  of  us  have  need 
of  such  spiritual  consolation  ;  but  you,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  what  we  have  suffered,  and  da  suffer, 
in  consequence  of  the  barbarous  attempt  made  upon 
the  life  of  our  dear  Charles,  can  enter  into  my  mo- 
tives for  not  seeking  ghostly  counsel,  until  I  can 
withdraw  my  thoughts  from  temporal  things,  and 
■fix  them  with  some  degree  of  confidence  upon  eter- 
nity.*' 

*'  The  motives  of  the  human  mind,  daughter,  I 
have  made  my  study,  but  I  cannot  enter  into  yours. 
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The  time  of  trouble  is  the  proper  season  to  seek 
spiritual  help,  particularly  the  troubles  arising  from 
a  wounded — shall  I  say — a  guilty  conscience  ?" 

The  blessed  Virgin  forbid  I  should  pretend  to  be 
virtuous  above  my  fellows,''  said  Edith,  crossing 
herself.  "  We  are  all  guilty,  either  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed  ;  but  Omnipotence  will  make  allow- 
ance for  frailties,  the  very  best  of  his  creatures  are 
subject  to." 

**  Daughter,  I  must  return  to  the  charge.  As  a 
man,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  minister  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, I  am  constrained  to  tell  thee  that  thy  crimes 
ate  known,  and  that  without  sincere  repentance 
thou  art  lost  for  ever." 

"  Crimes  !"  repeated  Edith,  rendered  desperate 
by  despair.  <•  What  crimes.^  If  to  have  exposed 
your  pupil,  your  minion,  to  the  obloquy  he  deserves 
be  a  crime,  then  indeed  I  am  guilty." 

''  Unworthy  daughter  of  O'Sullivan !"  said  the 
priest,  "  you  broke  the  ninth  commandment  when 
you  bore  false  witness  against  Silvester.  I  leave  it 
to  your  conscience  to  point  out  the  one  you  violated 
the  night  Charles  was  attacked  ,  and  when  you  have 
discovered  it,  meet  me  at  the  confessional." 
dd3 
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Charles,  from  circumstances,  and  his  sister's  re- 
iterated observations,  had  no  doubt  of  Silvester's 
guilt ;  and  this  converted  the  ill-will  he  always  bore 
him  into  downright  hatred.  He  never  spoke  to 
him,  avoided  his  usual  seat  at  table,  and,  in  fact, 
had  his  eyes  contained  the  power,  would  have  look- 
ed him  dead  at  a  single  glance.  This  served  to  has- 
ten the  preparations  for  Silvester's  departure.  The 
good  Baronet  and  his  lady  looked  upon  family  dis- 
sention  as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
could  only  hope  that  absence  would  soften  the 
hearts  of  Edith  and  Charles.  They  could  not 
think  their  younger  son  guilty,  though  the  proofs 
of  his  innocence  rested  on  his  own  assertion,  and 
Father  O'Leary's  opinion;  but  having  firm  con- 
fi.dence  in  both,  they  looked  forward  without  fear 
to  the  future  learning,  piety,  and  holiness  of  the 
intended  ecclesiastic. 

Dennis  0*Dogherty  had  at  this  period  a  tempo- 
rary call  to  Dublin,  and  hearing  Mr.  Silvester — 
in  defence  of  whose  character  he  had  more  than 
once  fought  blood  to  the  ears — was  setting  out 
upon  his  travels,  he  begged  to  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  him  safe  to  the  great  city.  "  Becase" 
added  he,  addressing  Sir  Patrick,  "  I  know  every 
foot  of  the  way  blindfolded ;  and  more  than  that, 
I  have  a  sister,  plase  your  honour,  who  will  be 
mighty  proud  to  give  the  son  of  Sir  Patrick  O'Sul- 
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livan  bed  and  boord,  as  long  as  he  can  make  it  con- 
vanient  to  stay  at  Mullingar. 

The  grateful  attachment  of  honest  Dennis  won 
upon  the  baronet ;  and  all  his  domestics  being 
strangers  in  Dublin,  he  accepted  the  offer  without 
hesitation.  Taking  leave  is  an  unpleasant  opera- 
tion, and  the  less  we  say,  the  better,  either  in 
reality  or  description.  If  the  reader  think  other- 
wise,  let  him  fancy  every  thing  that  could  be  said 
by  Sir  Patrick,  his  lady,  and  the  priest ;  but  I  charge 
him  to  make  no  speeches  for  Edith  and  Charles, 
unless  he  be  actuated  by  the  same  evil  propensities. 

The  family  car,  drawn  by  a  stout  horse,  received 
Silvester  and  his  baggage,  whilst  Dennis,  enveloped 
in  a  great  coat,  although  one  of  the  warmest  days 
of  autumn,  and  a  black  wig,  from  under  which  ap- 
peared his  carotty  locks,  mounted  the  driving  box ; 
and  being  satisfied  that  all  was  right,  cracked  his 
whip,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  Nothing 
worth  mentioning  occurred  to  the  travellers  until 
the  following  evening,  when  Dennis  drove  with  un- 
usual rapidity  through  the  town  of  Mullingar,  and 
stopping  at  a  mean  looking  house  in  the  suburbs, 
gave  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  with  his  whip.  A 
buxom  young  woman  in  black  immediately  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  as  soon  as  she  beheld  Dennis, 
clapped  her  hands  together   repeatedly,   and   ex- 
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claimed  in  a  loud,  half  crying  tone,  "  Oche,  Din- 
nis  !  Brother  Dinnis  !  are  you  come  to  see  me  die, 
and  follow  Jemmy  ?"  She  then  gave  a  loud  scream, 
or  rather  howl,  during  which  Dennis  descended 
from  the  car,  and  guessing  the  cause  of  her  grief, 
said,  "  And  is  the  cratur  dead?"  "  Sure  he  is,  ho- 
ney !"  replied  the  disconsolate  fair  one,  "  and  what 
■tvill  I  do  ?"  Another  howl  followed,  which  so 
alarmed  our  young  traveller,  who  had  never  before 
witnessed  this  mode  of  lamentation,  that  he  would 
have  declined  ni?  companion's  invitation  to  alight ; 
but  the  widow,  being  informed  who  he  wxis,  in  an 
instant  changed  her  key,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  the 
Virgin !  That  my  house  should  be  so  honoured ! 
and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  my  poor  ould  man  was 
not  dacently  interred  yesterday,  hecase  he  occupice 
the  best  bed.  But  to-morrow,  plaze  the  pigs,  he 
■will  be  comfortably  disposed  of ;  me aniime  I  will 
tlo  all  I  can  to  make  the  son  of  Sir  Patrick  O'SuUi- 
van  content  with  his  quarters.  This  way  honey  : 
-and  you,  Dinnis  dear,  look  after  the  dumb  [baste, 
;and  the  trunks,  and  for  your  pains  you  shall  have 
a  drap  of  the  best  whiskey  in  all  Ireland." 

Silvester  unwillingly  followed  this  compound  of 
^rief  and  loquacity;  but  young  and  inexperienced, 
he  knew  not  what  other  course  to  adopt.  As  a 
mark  cf  respect;  the  widow  introduced  him  into  the 
•funeral  chamber,  where  about  a  dozen  neighbours 
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•  were  assembled,  for  any  other  purpose,  as  it  should 
seem,  than  sorrow.  The  joke,  the  laus^h,  the  whis- 
key went  round ;  and  the  deceased,  who  appeared 
to  have  been  a  wit,  amply  supplied  food  for  the  for- 
mer. All  the  smart  thm-s  he  ever  uttered  were 
repeated,  and  caused  louder  bursts  of  laughter  than 
ever  they  did  when  coming  from  his  own  mouth. 
Nay,  one  old  man,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  corpse, 
to  illustrate  something  he  was  telling  with  great 
glee,  placed  his  own  wig  upon  the  head  of  his  de- 
parted friend,  and  addressed  him  as  though  he  had 
been  sensible  of  what  was  passing.  In  the  midst  of 
this  scene,  in  came  Dennis,  and  addressing  the  de- 
funct, exclaimed,  "  And  is  it  there  you  are  with 
your  wig  ?  and  looking  better  now  than  ever  you 
did  in  all  your  life  ?  Many  a  potato  have  we  set  to- 
gether, and  the  devil  a  better  pig  killer  ever  I  seen, 
either  here  or  in  Connaught.  To  be  sure,  Jemmy, 
you  loved  a  drop  of  the  cratur ;  but  where's  the 
Irishman  that  does  not  ?  and  as  we  have  drank  so 
many  glasses  at  our  merry  meetings^  I  think  it  but 
dacent  that  we  should  take  one  together  a.t parting,'^ 

This  proposal  seemed  to  be  mightily  relished  by 
the  company,  and  they  were  attempting  to  open 
the  dead  man's  mouth,  when  the  widowed  Shelah 
entered,  and  seeing  their  intention,  exclaimed,  ''  Be 
asy  my  jewels.  Oidd  Jemmy  loved  whiskey  better 
than  his  mother's  milk,  when  he  was  alive  to  tell 
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you  SO ;  but  sure  it  was  his  dying  request  that  he 
might  not  drink  any  after  he  was  dead ;  and  as  his 
disconsolate  widow,  I  am  bound  to  see  every  thing 
done  that  can  make  the  cratur's  bones  rest  in  pace. 
But  I  hope  you  have  made  much  of  Mr.  Silvester 
O'SuUivan.  Ah!  there  he  sits  in  a  corner  by  him- 
self, and  I  dare  say  none  of  you  have  had  the  good 
manners  to  say,  *  mil  I  help  your  honour  to  a  glass 
of  whiskey  ?' " 

Shelah  undertook  the  office  herself;  and  suppos- 
ing- his  repeated  refusals  arose  from  movtesty,  was 
•both  earnest  and  pressing.  At  length  he  was  oblig- 
-ed  to  confess  his  disihcHnatittn  to  any  thing  stronger 
than  water,  and  A'^yjeculiar  aversion  to  the  liquor  in 
^estion.  "  Aversion!  '  repeated  Shelah:  "  Oh 
the  powers!  An  Irishman  have  ati  aversion  to 
whiskey !  But  every  ons  to  his  taste,  as  the  man 
said  when  he  kissed  h\^  cou-f  And  &s  ybur  honour 
seems  not  to  relish  a  Wake-^the  pleasantest  thing  in 
the  world  to  my  thinking — sure  we  1)  go  down 
stairs,  and  drive  the  wind  from  your  stomach  with 
a  hot  potato." 

Dennis  followed  them ;  but  though  a  rasher  of 
i)acon,  and  a  red  herring  were  added  to  the-  pro- 
mised repast,  Silvester  could  not  eat.  The  scene 
he  had  witnessed  above  stairs,  produced  plenty  of 
food  for  the  mind,  and  any  thing  more  substantial 
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he  was  not  at  present  inclined  to  cope  with.  She- 
lah's  appetite  likewise  failed,  but  whether  grief  or 
joy  was  the  cause,  would  have  been  a  difficult  mat- 
ter for  a  by-stander  to  determine.  Silvester  natu- 
rally attributed  it  to  the  former;  and  was  beginning 
an  appropriate  speech,  when  Dennis,  looking  arch- 
ly at  his  sister,  exclaimed,  "  Arrah  be  asy,  my 
^ewel!  Shelah  is  young  and  plump;  and  wont  be 
wanting  a  husband  long," 

"Now  don't  be  after  talking  of  it  Dinnis,"  re- 
plied she,  with  an  affected  air  of  modesty.  *'  To. 
be  sure,  the  very  divil's  in  the  men ;  I  think  my 
poor  dear  ovdd  man  had  not  been  dead  an  hour, 
when  in  CQtoes  Terence  OBrian— anda  t^ll  straight 
lad  you  know  h^  is,  Dinnis— and  he  axd  me  the 
question  there  and  then.  *  Sure  you  could  not  think 
of  such  a  thing,  Terence,'  said  I,  and  the  poor 
oiv/fi^  soul  a  corpse  in  thq  next  room.*  *  By  Jasus, 
my  darling,'  said  )ie,_  '  tljere's  no  time  like  the 
time  prese|itl;;iAiui  if  you  don't  take  compassion 
upon  me,  I'll  go  for  a  soger,  and  the  sooner  I'rn 
^7/^  the  better.'  So  out  of  pity  to  the  poor  lad.  I 
wafi  after  celling  him  the  truth.  '  Terence,'  said  I, 
f  you  areas  good  a  looking  bpy  as  any  at  all;  and 
next  time  you  shajl  have  the  preference  ;  but  now 
my  word  is  giv^n  to  another.'  And  your  honour 
knows,"  addressing  herself  to  Sullivanj  <'  it  would 
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be  a  mighty  sin  to  break  one's   word ;  besides, 
what  w  3uld  ray  clargy  say  at  confession  ?" 

It  seemed  as  though  some  answer  ^^ere  expected 
from  Sullivan,  but  what  could  he  say  ?  The  whole 
of  what  he  had  witnessed  since  he  arrived  at  the 
house  of  mourning,  appeared  so  strange ;  and  the 
woman  herself  such  a  contradiction,  so  different  from 
what  he  conceived  her  situation  required,  that  he 
could  almost  have  supposed  himself  transported  to 
an  unknown  region,  where  the  decencies  of  life 
were  disregarded,  and  the  common  duties  of  religion 
turned  into  ridicule. 

Shelah  finding  the  stranger  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  own  reflections  to  pay  her  recital  that  atten- 
tion she  expected,  burst  forth  into  a  loud  cry,  that 
the  mourners  up  stairs  might  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  her  woe,  not  omitting  the  usual  clap- 
ping accompaniment.  This  ceremony  finished,  she 
bawled  out,  **  Oche  \  Jemmy,  why  did  you  lave  me 
just  in  the  harvest  ?  Sure  you  might  have  stayed 
till  the  barley  was  got  in  !  But  no  !  He  is  gone  j 
Not  the  smallest  account  of  him  !  And  I  have  no- 
thing now  to  do  at  all,  but  to  wish  the  oijold  soul  a 
pleasant  journey  out  of  purgatory."  This  was  con- 
cluded by  a  howl,  in  which  the  company  above  stairs 
joined ;  and  Silvester,  sick  of  such  mummery,  re- 
quested he  might  be  shewn  to  his  apartment.    This 
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ceremony  the  widow  undertook,  with  many  wishes 
respecting  the  best  bed,  and  its  present  occupant, 
similar  to  those  before  recorded. 

This  room  was  only  slightly  separated  from  the 
one  occupied  by  the  wakers,  so  that  our  hero  ex- 
pected little  comfort  from  sleep  ;  but  he  found  his 
bed  snug  ,and  dry,  and  when  his  hostess  returned 
for  the  candle,  she  observed,  "  I  am  in  the  next 
room,  honey,  and  should  any  thing  be  wanting,  the 
smallest  whisper  will  bring  rae  to  you." 

,  For  some  tinie  the  conversation  of  his  neighbours 
pursued  the  same  course,  allowing  for  a  few  devia- 
tions caused  by  the  stimulating  liqi^or.  These  at 
length,  however,  occurred  so  often,  and  were  final- 
ly so  irritating,  that  the  dear  friends  became,  for 
the  time  decided  enemies  ;  and  some  strangeis,  ei- 
ther from  whim,  or  want  of  a  lodging,  that  moment 
entering,  by  raillery  and  ill-timed  provocatives,  so 
far  aggravated  the  opponents,  that  from  words  they 
fell  to  blows,  and  a  general  figlit  ensued. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uproar  the  widow's  voice  was 
pre-eminent ;  but  whether  her  intentions  were  pa- 
cific or  otherwise,  Silvester  could  not  distinguish. 
At  length,  however,  he  heard,  in  the  accents  of  hit 
friend  Dennis,  that  the  candle  was  extinguished, 
and  Shelah  was  sent  down  stairs  to  re -kindle  it* 

VOL.   5,  E  E 
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At  the  onset  of  the  fight,  Silvester  arose — with 
what  intention  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter 
to  guess — and  was  by  this  time  nearly  dressed. 
Hearing  his  hostess  descend  the  stairs,  he  opened 
his  door,  intending  to  follow  her;  but  having  to 
pass  the  room  where  the  combatants  were  engaged, 
he  stopped  mechanically  at  the  entrance,  and  shud- 
dered at  hearing  language  which,  to  his  innocent 
mind,  sounded  like  blasphemy  ;  accompanied  with 
blows,  which  appeared  capable,  from  the  sound,  of 
adding  another  corpse  to  the  one  they  were  thus 
piously  waking.  In  fact,  the  whole  appeared,  to 
iiis  affrighted  fancy,  like  a  scene  that  would  have 
.tlisgraced  Pandemonium.  He  was  endeavouring  to 
grope  his  way,to  the  stairs,  when  Shelah  returned 
with  the  light,  and  on  entering  the  hostile  apart- 
ment beheld what  must  have  been  our  sensitive 

•hero's  feelings — Shelah's  we  will  not  animadvert 

upon,  for  obvious  reasons what  I  say,   must  have 

iteen  young  Sullivan's  feelings,  when  he  found  the 
corpse  made  one  of  the  party  on  the  floor,  and  that 
a  large,  raw  boned  fellow  was  belabouring  it  with 
all  his  might?  He  absolutely  shrieked  with  horror; 
and  whilst  the  widow  invoked  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar  to  come  to  her  dear  Jemmy's  assistance, 
Dennis  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  his  inebriat- 
f^d  assailant,  and  deposited  him  in  Silvester's  bed. 

By  the  time  peace  and  quietness  were  somewhat 
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restored,  the  morning  was  pretty  far  advanced,  and 
the  wakers  adjourned  to  their  separate  homes. 

After  breakfast,  Silvester's  eagerness  to  depart 
admitted  of  no  delay  ;  and  thanking  the  widow  for 
her  hospitality,  who  in  return  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Patrick,  he  mounted  the 
car,  and  speedily  lost  sight  of  Mullingar. 

The  travellers  were  slowly  proceeding  towards 
Kilcullen,  \\hen  Dennis  met  an  old  acquaintance* 
"  Arrah,  Paddy,"  said  he,  **  where  are  you  going 
with  your  pig?'  "Sure,"  returned  the  peasant, 
<*  I  am  driving  him  to  the  fair  ofKilcullea."  *'  Faith 
you  are  turning  your  back  upon  the  fair,"  said 
Dennis  ;  *<  the  good  looking  town  of  Kilcullen  lies 
behind  you."  ''  Say  no  more,  honey,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  sure  I'm  making  the  pig  believe  he  is  go- 
ing to  Naas,  and  presently  he'll  turn  about,  and 
gallop  into  Kilcullen  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life." 

To  calculate*  upon  the  known  stubbornness  of 
swine*,  and  upon  that  calculation  to  drive  this  the 
road  directly  contrary  to  the  one  he  wished  him  to 
take,  was  so  new,  and  withal  so  ingenious,  that  Sil- 
vester threw  the  man  a  shilling,  and  hoped  his  plan 
would  answer.  ."  Oh !  never  fear,  your  honour," 
replied  Paddy ;  "  swine  have  been  going  the  way 
they  should  not,  ever  since  they  were^driven  against 
E  E  2 
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their  will  into  the  Red  Say;  and  if  mine  prove  lesf 
stubborn  than  his  ancestors,  the  divil  fly  away  with 
him." 

In  due  time  our  hero  arrived  at  Maynooth,  and 
presenting  a  letter  strongly  recommendatory  from 
Father  O'Leary,  Doctor  Boyd  received  him  with 
uncommon  kindness.  An  introduction  to  his  fellow 
students  followed,  and  he  soon  found  himself  happy 
beyond  his  hopes.  Never  had  his  prospects  been  so 
pleasant.  Books,  society,  and  instruction  ;  civility, 
friendship,  and  attention  surrounded  him  ;  and  the 
grateful  overflowings  of  his  heart  were  read  with 
sympathetic  delight  by  his  quondam  tutor  and 
friend  at  the  Castle. 

Amongst  the  young  men  with  whom  he  more 
particularly  associated,  was  one  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, obliging  manners,  and  insinuating  address. 
Silvester's  ingenuous  simplicity,  his  fondness  for 
study,  and  enquiry  after  truth,  won  upon  -Felix 
Orion's  more  mature  mind,  and  a  friendship  of  the 
most  lasting  kind  insensibly  stole  into  their  breasts. 
Orion  had  been  resident  some  time  at  the  college, 
and  was  likewise  intended  for  the  priesthood.  His 
parents,  though  not  affluent,  were  highly  respect- 
able, and  afforded  him  all  the  pecuniary  indulgen- 
cies  their  circumstances  would  admit.  But  these 
marks  of  parental  fondness  tended  eventually  to 
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overthrow  their  long  established  plans.  Tlie  chief 
part  of  Orion's  expenditure  went  to  purchase  books : 
in  every  thing  else  he  was  a  rigid  economist.  In 
the  choice  of  these,  he  was  not  guided  by  received 
opinions ;  a  spirit  of  enquiry  led  him  to  works  of 
controversy,  in  which  theology  bore  a  principal 
part.  Silvester  had  free  access  to  his  friend's  li- 
brary ;  but  accidentally  stumbling  upon  books  to 
which  were  aiKxed  the  names  of  Luther  and  Calvin ; 
and  having,  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  remem- 
brance, been  taught  to  shun  them  as  heretical  writ- 
ers, who^e  productions  deserved  public  reprobation ; 
he  cast  then^  from  him  with  horror,  and  a  mixture 
of  wonder  that  Orion  should  countenance  such 
writers,  by  giving  them  a  place  in  liis  bookcase. 
Evanson's  Dissonent's  of  the  Gospel,  and  Volney's 
Ruins,  next  presented  themselves  ;  and  equally  a 
stranger  to  their  names,  and  the  principles  they  in- 
culcated, he  began  to  study  them  with  avidity. 

One  day,  Sullivan  and  Orion  were  .walking  by 
the  side  of  a  limpid  stream,  from  whose  margin, 
romantic  cliffs,  covered  with  aromatic  foliage,  arose 
in  endless  variety. 

The  mildness  of  the  evening,  and  the  awful  sub- 
limity of  the  scene,  were  well  adapted  for  medita- 
tion ;  and  the  friends  were  for  some  moments  lost 
in  wonder  and  delight,  when  Orion,  with  enthu- 
E  E  3 
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siastic  ardour,  exclaimed,  "  These  are  thy  works, 
Parent  of  Good  !" 

Sullivan,  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  sound  the  principles  and  opinions  of  his  friend, 
replied,  "  The  beauties  of  nature  are  indeed  won- 
derful ;  but  how  much  more  astonishing  the  great 
condescension  of  the  Almighty  ;  who  left  his  bles* 
sed  abode,  and  passing  a  pilgrimage  of  pain  on 
earth,  at  length  died  on  the  cross,  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind," 

Orion,  obeying  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
turned  to  Silvester  with  a  look  of  disgust,  at  doc- 
trine he  conceived  so  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of 
God  : — then  checking  himself,  replied  with  a  smile 
of  complacency,  "  Ignorance,  my  good  friend,  is 
said  to  be  the  parent  of  superstition  ;  but  there 
may  be  superstitions  that  lead  to  good  purposes, 
and  if  so,  he  must  be  a  fiend  who  would  strive  to 
remove  them;  and  I  do  conceive  that  sometimes 
ignorance  is  bliss.  For  instance — your  prejudices 
lead  you  to  good  moral  conduct,  and  impress  upon 
your  mind  a  high  veneration  for  the  Deity.  So 
far  is  good,  and  1  have  sedulously  avoided  advanc- 
ing opinions  that  might  stagger  you,  or  plant  a 
thorn  of  distrust  in  a  bosom  I  conceive  to  be  the 
seat  of  every  virtue.  But  when  you  place  in  op- 
position to  the  glorious  scene  before  us,  and  all  the 
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various  works  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  the 
narrow,  and  in  my  opinion  absurd  system  of  the 
atonement ;  I  confess  I  feel  a  noble  indignation, 
and  cannot  help  informing  you,  that  my  creed  does 
not  embrace  such  doctrine,  if  I  know  myself," 
continued  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and 
looking  upwards,  **  I  am — 

'  Slave  to  110  sect,  I  seek  no  private  road. 

But  look  through  nature,  up  to  nature^s  God.*" 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  agitation  of  Sil- 
vester's mind  at  this  discovery.  He  did  not  before 
imagine  that  any  creature  entertained  opinions  like 
these,  and  sorrow  for  his  friend's  fate — which  he 
conluded  must  be  everlasting  misery — worked  upon 
his  feelings  in  a  manner  he  never  before  expe- 
rienced. 

Orion  observing  this,  proceeded,  *'  You  have 
drawn  from  me  a  confession  that  I  see  has  given  an 
unexpected  blow  to  your  prejudices ;  such  was 
once  my  case.  Bred  up  in  the  Romish  faith,  full 
as  rigidly  as  yourself,  I  felt  a  kind  of  unnatural 
happiness  in  the  certainty  that  those  of  my  religion 
were  selected  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  ever- 
lasting happiness  ;  and  entertained  as  pious  a  hat- 
red towards  all  who  thought  otherwise,  as  any  bi- 
got upon  earth.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say,  these 
aboinmable  notions  apply  to  our  church  exclusive- 
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ly ;  almost  every  sect  professes  it,  and  fanaticism 
is  only  another  term  for  hatred  and  detestation  df 
our  fellow  creatures. 

<'  How  is  it  then,  my  friend,"  said  Sullivan, 
**  that  you  still  pursue  a  relig^ious  education,  and 
mean  to  adopt  the  priestly  profession." 

*'  During  the  period  of  our  acquaintance,"  re- 
plied Orion,  ''  have  you  observed  any  thing  in  my 
conduct  like  hypocrisy  ?  If  not,  you  will  cease  to 
suppose  me  capable  of  living  by  the  promulgation 
of  doctrines  I  do  not  believe.  As  soon  as  my 
opinions  became  settled,  I  wrote  to  my  friends ; 
and  unless  they  point  out  some  avocation  that  I  can 
follow  conscienciously,  I  must  endeavour  to  find 
one  for  myself. 

Silvester  sighed  when  the  probability  of  their 
separation  occurred,  and  expressed  his  sorrow 
that  Orion  should  have  strayed  from  the  true  faith. 

**  Had  opinion  been  optional,"  replied  Orion, 
in  all  probability  mine  had  never  swerved ;  but  no 
man  of  investigation  can  believe  against  the  evi- 
dence of  reason.  If  I  am  told  that  twice  two  make 
five,  I  cannot  credit  it  now,  though  the  time  has 
been,  when  such  absurdities  passed  for  truth," 
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*»  Impossible,"  replied  Sullivan,  "  you  could  ne- 
ver be  persuaded  of  so  gross  an  error." 

"  Gross  and  absurd  as  it  may  appear  to  you,'* 
said  Orion,  "  there  are  many  things  in  your  creed 
fully  as  objectionable.  Whilst  you  doubt  that  twice 
two  make  five,  you  are  fully  persuaded  that  three  is 
one,  and  one — three." 

"  Divine  revelation  assures  us  of  the  latter,"  said 
SulHvan,  "  and  we  are  not  to  consult  human  rea- 
son in  opposition  to  the  word  of  God." 

<<  Human  reason,"  replied  Orion,  "  must,  and  ever 
has  been  called  in  to  the  better  understanding 
the  scriptures  ;  not  in  the  way  of  opposition,  but  to 
discover  by  deep  research  their  true  spirit  and 
meaning.  This  exercise  of  intellect  has  produced 
a  vast  variety  of  opinions,  from  which  schisms  in- 
numerable have  sprung ;  and  who  shall  have  the 
hardihood  to  say,  *  We  alone  are  right,'  when  the 
faith  and  hopes  of  each  are  derived  from  the  same 
book  ?  Nay — who  shall  say  for  certainty,  that  the 
one  we  Christians  believe  is  borm  Jide  the  word  of 
God,  when  not  one  quarter  of  the  liabitable  world 
ever  heard  of  it  ?  The  Chinese,  the  Mahometans, 
the  Bramins — the  former  alone  more  numerous 
than  all  the  Christians  put  together — have  each  a 
scripture  of  their  own,  which  is  as  firmly  impressed 
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Upon  their  minds  as  that  alone  where  truth  can  le 
found,  as  our  Bible  is  upon  the  most  bigotted  ca- 
tholic  or  dissenter.  Amidst  such  various  and  op- 
posite creeds,  one  great  truth  is  obvious,  and  uni- 
versally adhered  to,  namely,  the  adoration  of  a  first 
great  cause — a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,,  goodness, 
and  raercy.  If  we,  to  the  best  of  our  weak  power, 
obey  his  precepts,  and  walk  humbly  before  him — 
if  we  make  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  secondary 
only  to  the  love  we  owe  the  Deity — we  shall  be 
happy  in  a  future  state,  whether  we  worship  him  in 
unity  or  in  trinity — whether  we  believe  in  transub- 
stantiation,  auricular  confession,  and  the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  pope — or  simplify  our  faith,  and  walk  in 
the  path  chalked  out  by  Christ." 

"  I  lament,'*  said  Sullivan,  <<  that  I  cannot  an- 
swer objections  so  entirely  new  to  me.  I  wish  good 
father  O  Leary  were  here  to  talk  with  you,  though 
he  is  by  no  means  rigid  — — " 

*'  Of  that  I  am  convinced,"  replied  Orion.  "  Had 
he  been  what  many  of  the  holy  fathers  are,  his  pu- 
pil and  I  should  never  have  been  linked  together 
in  those  close  bonds  of  friendship  it  is  my  pride  to 
say  we  are.  But  let  us  drop  the  subject :  I  am  not 
fond  of  controversy,  and  have  now  been  uninten* 
tionally  led  to  a  disclosure  of  my  opinions,  which 
after  all  are  but  opinions,  and  liable  to  error." 
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As  the  friends  were  slowly  retracing  their  foot- 
steps, a  servant  from  the  college,  almost  breathless 
with  haste,  informed  Silvester  that  a  messenger 
from  the  Castle  waited  impatiently  to  see  him. 

"  No  good  news  awaits  me  from  the  Castle," 
exclaimed  Sullivan,  turning  to  his  friend  ;  "  but  let 
me  go  and  knou*  the  worst.' 

The  messenger  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dennis, 
who,  the  moment  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  our  hero, 
cried  out,  "  Och,  my  jewel !  you  are  as  innocent 
as  the  new  born  babe,  and  your  sister  will  have  a 
warm  account  to  settle  in  purgatory.  By  the 
powers  !"  continued  he,  crossing  himself,  "  I  would 
not  be  in  her  skin  when  she  gets  there,  for  more  than 
I  am  worth,  or  ever  shall  be. 

"  How  is  Sir  Patrick  and  my  mother  ?"  enquired 
Sullivan,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  in  a  word. 

«  Sure  my  poor  lady  is  with  the  blessed  saints 
and  martyrs  by  this  time,"  replied  Dennis  ;  **  and 
Sir  Patrick,  bless  his  oivld  soul,  is  after  following 
her  with  all  conavnient  speed.  But  I've  got  a  bit 
of  a  letter  from  the  holy  father,  and  that,  I  dare  say, 
will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

The  paper  contained  only  the  following  words  : — 
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•*  As  you  hope  to  receive  the  blessing  of  my  ho- 
noured patron,  lose  not  a  moment." 

<*  The  car  is  at  the  door,"  continued  Dennis ; 
««  and  if  you  II  step  in.  Master  Sill,  we'll  be  after 
making  the  road  as  short  as  possible." 

Edith,  after  her  last  rencontre  with  the  priestj 
carefully  avoided  every  chance  of  meeting  him ; 
but  her  anxiety  to  see  and  converse  with  Enamel, 
now  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  impatience  scarcely  to  be 
borne.  A  discovery  of  her  situation  \vas  becoming 
every  day  more  probable;  and  she  never  caught  a 
look  from  either  of  her  parents,  that  did  not  seem 
to  reproach  her  with  bringing  sorrow  and  shame 
upon  their  hitherto  immaculate  house.  Surely  her 
dear  Edward  could  not  mean  finally  to  abandon  her 
— to  leave  her  to  the  sneers  and  scoffs  of  an  illiberal, 
uncharitable  world?  Impossible.  Though  she  had 
failed  in  securing  to  herself  that  fortune  which 
could  alone  render  rank  desirable,  she  could  be 
happy  in  humble  mediocrity,  provided  he  would 
save  her  from  the  indignation  of  her  family,  and  the 
disgrace  of  bringing  into  the  world  an  illegitimate 
offspring. 

One  day,  during  the  absence  of  Father  O'Leary, 
she  ventured  upon  a  walk  ;  and  her  thoughts  being 
constantly  occupied  either  by  Enamel  himself,  or  a 
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succession  of  ideas  that  flowed  from  him,  her  foot- 
steps involuntarily  took  the  road  where  she  had  be- 
fore met  his  messenger.  A  man  was  advancing^ 
but  he  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  person  she  was 
anxious  to  see.  Still  she  went  on,  and  they  were 
within  twenty  paces  of  each  other,  when  he  laid 
something  in  the  path,  and  turning  suddenly  round, 
was  out  of  sight  before  she  could  suspect  his  inten- 
tion. 

That  the  deposit,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  in- 
tended for  her,  she  could  not  doubt ;  and  advancing 
hastily,  she  snatched  up  a  small  paper  parcel,  di- 
rected to  Miss  O* Sullivan.  Tearing  it  open,  she 
found  the  following  letter  : — 

**  All  our  plans  are  frustrated,  and  I  leave  the 
country  the  moment  this  is  safe  in  yo\ir  possession. 
But  that  you  may  see  my  last  thoughts  were  em- 
ployed for  your  good,  I  inclose  a  medicine,  which, 
if  you  follow  the  directions  exactly,  will  prevent  all 
possibility  of  discovering  our  intercourse,  and  en- 
able you  to  bless  with  your  hand  some  happier  man 
than  E.E.'* 

*'  Barbarous,  deceitful  villain!'*  exclaimed  E- 
dith,  tearing  the  scroll,  and  scattering  it  upon  the 
heath,  <'  are  all  your  professions  of  love  come  to 
this  ?    Have  I  sacrificed  my  purity,  and  the  honor 
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of  an  unblemished  family,  to  an  insensate  wretcli, 
who  feels  no  compunction  for  his  crimes  ?  Well — 
be  it  so.  The  murderous  hypocrite's  last  gift  shall 
destroy  hie  child,  but  beware,  deluded  man,  of  the 
mother's  vengeance. 

The  moment  she  gained  her  own  apartment,  the 
medicine  was  taken,  agreeably  to  the  written  in- 
structions; and  whilst  it  lay  dormant,  schemes 
of  revenge — to  be  carried  into  execution  as  soon 
as  health  and  strength  permitted — were  planned  and 
matured. 

Hojr  easy  h  self-delusion!  Edith,  wicked,  vi- 
cious, and  abandoned  as  she  was,  could  now  cast 
the  burthen  of  her  crimes  upon  another — even 
upon  the  man  she  had  heretofore  thought  faultless  ! 
Enamel  had,  within  the  last  hour,  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance hideous  and  detestable,  and  deserving 
the  most  exquisite  punishment — punishment  she 
determined  to  inflict  with  her  own  hand,  as  soon  as 
a  voyage  to  England  could  be  with  safety,  accom- 
plished. And  this  scheme  of  cool,  deliberate  mur- 
der, was  termed — retribution  !  by  the  woman  who, 
had  justice  been  executed  upon  herself,  would 
never  have  lived  to  decree  the  downfall  of  her  ini- 
quitous associate. 

Mortals  may  plan,  but  who  can  say,  "  I  shall 
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live  to  put  my  designs  in  force  ?"  Not  Edith.  Be- 
fore dawn  the  following  morning,  she  "  went  to  her 
account  with  all  her  imperfections  on  her  head ;" 
and  in  her  dying  moments,  confessed  such  a  scene 
oiF  iniquity,  that  lady  O'Sullivan  survived  not  the 
shock.  The  venerable  baronet,  unable  to  contend 
agaiiMt  such  complicated  calamity,  took  to  his  bed, 
arid  requested  father  O'Leary  to  dispatch  a  messen- 
ger for  his  injured  boy  ;  "  That  I  may  bless  him,'* 
he  feebly  added,  '<  ere  I  join  his  sainted  mother." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  our  hero's  feel^ 
ings  during  the  journey,  nor  the  wound  his  affec- 
tionate heart  received,  when  the  last  of  his  revered 
parents  was  consigned  to  the  dust. 

Sir  Patrick's  closing  moments  were  employed  in 
recommending  Silvester  to-  the  love  and  care  of  his 
brother.  *'  The  provision  that  with  frugal  care  I 
had  made  for  younger  children,"  he  added,  '<  is  aU 
lost  by  fraud  and  chicanery ;  therefore  my  boy  wfll 
depend  upon  you,  Charles,  even  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  education.  But  I  trust  it  will  not  be  an 
irksome  dependence.  You  have  ample  means,  and 
they  cannot  be  better  employed,  than  in  advancing 
the  fortunes  of  a  brother,  every  way  worthy  your 
affection  and  care. 

Charles .  promised  and  professed — because    he 
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could  not  with  decency,  at  such  a  moment,  do 
otherwise — but  his  words  deceived  no  one  except 
the  dying  man.  Father  O'Leary  saw  the  turpitude 
of  his  heart  pourtrayed  in  his  countenance ;  and 
trembled  to  hear  his  favourite  was  so  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  a  selfish,  unfeeling  brother.  Even 
the  artless,  unsuspecting  Silvester  thought  Charles's 
looks  at  variance  with  his  words ;  for  whilst  the 
one — ^vaguely  indeed — promised  protection  and 
kindness,  the  other  expressed  coldness,  bordering 
upon  aversion. 

On  the  day  the  tenantry  of  Connaught  saw  their 
landlord  <  quietly  inurn'd,'  Silvester  received  a 
note  from  his  brother,  recommending  his  immedi- 
ate departure.  "  I  am  impatient,"  continued  the 
writer,  "  now  I  am  master  of  the  castle,  to  intro* 
duce  its  lawful  mistress :  and  as  probably  you  will 
as  little  admire  my  choice,  as  would  your  father 
and  mother,  had  they  been  living,  the  sooner  I  am 
left  to  my  domestic  enjoyments,  the  better.  In- 
closed is  an  order  for  a  hundred  pounds,  which  I 
conceive,  will  amply  prepare  you  for  the  priest- 
hood ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  all  you  must  expect  from 
m;^.  Lady  O' Sullivan  is  far  advanced  in  pregnan- 
cy ;  and  as  we  shall  probably  have  a  numerous  fa- 
mily, I  cannot  sacrifice  the  interests  of  my  child- 
ren, to  maintain  you  in  idleness.  I  desire  no  steps 
may  be  taken  to  apprehend  our  late  visitor,  the 
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dentist ;  for  though  he  has  caused  a  great  morta- 
lity in  the  family — and  hoped  to  add  me  to  the  list — 
I  do  not  choose  to  throw  away  money  in  hanging 
the  rascal.  I  shall  have  no  further  occasion  for 
the  priest.  Lady  O'Sullivan  is  no  Catholic,  and  I 
can  manage  my  own  ghostly  concerns  without  a 
father  confessor.  My  steward  has  orders  to  give 
him  ten  pounds ;  this  will  keep  him  till  he  can 
otherwise  provide  for  himself.  Wishing  you  both 
health  and  happiness, 

I  remain,  &c  &c.  &c. 

Charles  O'Sullivan. 

The  good  father  departed  without  applying  to 
the  steward  for  Sir  Charles's  munificent  present. 
The  separation  from  his  younger  pupil  was  mu- 
tually aflfecfionate ;  and  many  remembrances  of 
former  scenes — -scenes  in  which  the  late  hospitable 
owners  of  the  castle  bore  conspicuous  parts — ren- 
dered it  mournfully .  oppressive.  At  length,  how- 
ever, they  exchanged  a  final  adieu,  and  Silvester 
returned  to  his  college. 

During  this  short  absence,  Orion,  through  the 
influbnce  of  his  friends,  had  been  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Changeable,  and  had  conse- 
quently removed  to  his  lordship's  residence  in  Dub- 
hn.  This  was  a  thunderstroke  to  our  hero.  In  all 
F  f3 
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his  difficulties  and  distresses,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  apply  to  Orion,  as  to  another  self;  and 
now,  when  he  peculiarly  required  consolation,  his 
friend  and  adviser  was  far  away.  As  some  com- 
fort, however,  he  had,  previous  to  his  departure, 
ordered,  his  books  to  be  conveyed  to  Sullivan's 
apartment ;  and  in  reading  these,  and  perusing 
his  friend's  farewell  letter — fraught  with  good  in- 
struction and  advice — ^he  passed  those  hours  not 
devoted  to  theology.  For  he  still  pursued  his  stu- 
dies, without  reflecting  how  his  expenditure  must 
be  defrayed,  when  the  trifle  supplied  by  his  brother 
was  exhausted. 

Within  somewhat  less  than  twelve  months  after 
the  loss  of  his  parents,  Sullivan  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  a  letter  from  Orion  ;  offering  to  procure 
him  a  situation  in  the  same  department  he  himself 
filled ;  provided — as  his  late  communications  seem- 
ed to  hint — he  thought  of  declining  the  priesthood, 
either  through  a  consciencious  motive,  or  for  lack 
«f  means  to  prosecute  his  studies.     This  friendly 
offer  found  Sullivan  at  a  crisis  the  most  welcome — 
even  at  the   moment,    when  from    conviction,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  subscribe  to  the  Romish  te- 
nets.    Besides,  his  pecuniary  resources  were  at  a  • 
low  ebb,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friend,  he 
would  gladly  have  embraced  any  mode  of  life,  that 
did  not  run  counter  to  his  notions  of  rectitude  and 
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independence.  Without  hesitation  then,  he  dis- 
charged his  bills,  and  was  in  the  Irish  capital  before 
Orion  expected  an  answer  to  his  letter. 

To  Sullivan,  who  had  always  resided  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country,  Dublin  appeared  great  and 
grand,  beyond  all  idea  of  comparison.  He  was  lost 
in  wonder  and  amazement  as  he  viewed  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  public  buildings  ;  and  the  little  care  of 
expense  which  seemed  to  govern  the  contrivers,  fill- 
ed him  with  unbounded  notions  of  the  opulence  and 
liberality  of  the  inhabitants. 

Orion  felt  delight  in  listening  to  his  friend's  art- 
less and  unsophisticated  observations,  and  took 
abundant  pleasure  in  gratifying-  his  ardent  curiosity; 
and  never  were  these  obliging  endeavours  more 
amply  repaid,  than  whilst  reading  the  animated  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  at  the  sight  of  a  first 
dramatic  representation.  The  mimic  scene  ap- 
peared, to  his  enthusiastic  imagination,  the  drama 
ot*  real  life  ;  and  the  contempt  he  expressed  for  ihe 
gamester  Beverley,  and  sorrow  for  his  much  wrong- 
ed wife,  were  only  exceeded  by  his  hatred  of  Stuke- 
ley,  and  his  own  fixed  resolve  to  avoid  temptation, 
by  shunning  those  pursuits  that  ever  so  remotely 
lead  to  it.  A  sociable  game  at  cards  had  been  one 
of  the  winter  evenings'  amusements  at  the  Castle  ; 
but  the  unseemly  eagerness  of  Charles — the  avidity 
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with  which  he  seized  the  winnings — and  his  horrid 
•distortions  of  countenance  when  losing  a  trifling 
stake — convinced  him  of  their  baleful  tendency  in 
general;  and  that  his  brother,  il  thrown  into  the 
same  situation,  would  have  been  as  great  a  sacrifice 
as  the  unfortunate  but  guilty  Beverley. 

Orion  had  secured  an  apartment  for  his  friend  at 
the  house  where  he  himself  lodged  ;  and  they  were 
proceeding  thither  directly  from  the  theatre,  when 
the  cry  of  "  Stop  thief,"  was  followed  by  a  man 
rushing  precipitately  past  them. 

Orion  instantly  laid  hold  of  him;  but  tall  and 
athletic,  he  would  have  made  good  his  escape,  had 
not  Sullivan  seized  him  by  the  collar.  A  violent 
struggle  ensued,  and  they  had  just  got  him  down, 
when  a  gentleman  and  lady  came  up,  the  former 
still  calling  "  stop  thief."  "  I  believe  we  have  se- 
cured the  rascal,"  said  Orion.  "  What  has  he  rob- 
bed you  of?" 

**  I  believe  I  am  safe  from  his  depredations/'  re- 
plied the  gentleman  ;  '<  but  he  snatched  this  lady's 
watch  from  her  side  as  we  left  the  theatre." 

Search  was  instantly  made,  and  a  variety  of  hand- 
kerchiefs declared  the  pickpocket ;  but  no  watch 
was  to  be  found.     During  the  search,  in  which  the 
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Stranger  took  an  active  part,  Sullivan  timidly  ap- 
proached the  lady,  who  had  retired  a  few  paces 
from  the  gathering  crowd,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  neigh- 
bouring lamp,  discovered  her  to  be  young,  lovely, 
and  interesting.  "  This  is  an  unpleasant  situation 
for  you,  madam,"  said  he  modestly  ;  "  and  if  by  my 
presence  I  can  any  way  lessen  it,  I  shall  think  it 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  of  my  life." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  owing  protection  to 
strangers,  sir,"  she  replied,  «  and  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  now  decline  it." 

*'  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  intrusive," 
said  our  hero;  "but  a  young  and  lovely  woman, 
apparently  alone  at  this  late  hour " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  ray  brother  is  too 
near  at  hand  to  warrant  any  fears  for  my  safety ; 
and  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  he  would  look 
upon  the  interference  of  a  perfect  Stranger  as  im- 
pertinent." 

"  I  have  done,  madam,"  said  Sullivan,  bowing 
indignantly  ;  and  her  brother  approaching,  he  join- 
ed Orion. 

The  play  and  the  robbery  afforded  ample  cou- 
versation  till  the  hour  for  retiring,  when  S  'Uivan 
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observed,  *'  My  night-cap  is  near  at  h^d>  unless 
tlie  purloiner  of  handkerchiefs  took  a  fancy  to  it." 
So  saying,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket,  and 
to  his  and  Orion's  complete  surprise,  drew  forth  an 
elegant  gold  watch,  with  appropriate  chain  and 
seals.  This  they  had  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  la- 
dy, and  had  been  dropped  into  Sullivan's  pocket 
during  their  struggle  with  the  robber.  Orion  now 
produced  a  card  given  him  by  the  stranger,  on 
which  was  written  *'  Ferdinand  Fiti-Auburn,  Esq. 
IVIerrion  Square." 

At  breakfast  a  friendly  contest  arose  concerning 
the  person  who  should  convey  the  watch  to  its  fair 
owner.  Sullivan  was  indignant  at  what  he  termed 
her  hauteur,  and  requested  his  friend  to  be  the  bear- 
er ;  to  which  Orion  objected,  as  taking  upon  him- 
self an  office  which  of  right  belonged  to  another, 
and  thereby  preventing  Sullivan  from  forming  a 
connexion  which  might  -eventually  turn  to  his  ad- 
vantage. Still  our  hero  was  averse.  His  timidity 
was  a  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  fashion- 
able introduction,  until  Orion  assured  him  that  Mr. 
Fitz- Auburn  was  a  man  of  frank  and  easy  address  ; 
in  short,  the  exact  reverse  of  what  he  complained 
of  in  the  sister  ;  and  that  he  would  be  the  only  per- 
son in  the  family  it  would  be  necessary  to  see.  This 
wrung  from  him  an  unwilling  assent,  and  at  twelve 
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o'clock  he  knocked  at  a  handsome  house  in  Mer- 
rion  Square. 

The  young  gentleman  was  at  home,  and  received 
him  with  that  suavity  and  encourag^ing  politeness 
which  marks  real  good  breeding.  Still  Sullivan 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  introduce  the  business.  It 
now  first  struck  him  that  he  might  be  suspected  of 
the  robbery,  since  the  real  culprit  had  escaped  de- 
tection— and  how  was  he  to  prove  his  innocence  ? 
Bare  assertion  had  availed  nothing  with  h's  own  fa- 
mily, where  his  character  and  principles  were 
known;  how  then  could  it  pass  upon  a  stranger? 
Full  of  fears  and  apprehensions,  he  was  meditating 
a  retreat — for  which  he  only  wanted  an  excuse— 
and  almost  execnted  the  folly  which  had  overlook- 
ed such  cogent  reasoning — when  his  young  compa- 
nion, to  relieve  his  evident  embarrassment,  ordered 
refreshment.  '•  Perhaps,  Mr.  O'Sullivan,"  he  con- 
tinued>  aflter  the  servant  bad  retire*^,  "  you  wish  me 
to  break  the  ice.  Believe  me,  I  can  make  allow- 
ance for  youth,  anl  the  awkwardness  of  a  confes- 
sion, however  necessary,  that  involves^ — pardon  me 
— perhaps  pecuniary  entanglement,  and  shall  feel 
most  happy  to  contribute,  as  far  as  my.  hmited 
power  af'mits,  to  the  comfort  that  may  save  you 
from  appearing  before  a  tribunal  less  inclined  to 
pardon  error  than  I  am.  If  I  mistake  the  cause  of 
your  evident  unwilhngness  to  speak,  attribute  it,  I 
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beseech  you,  to  any  thing  rather  than  a  wish  to  give 
pain  ;  and  whilst  we  are  eating  our  sandwich,  think 
of  me  as  a  friend  who  would  save  you  from  mortifi- 
cation, not  contribute  to  it.' 

The  servant  now  entered,  and  though  Fitz-Au- 
burn's  professions  assured  him  hehad  nothing  to  fear, 
the  dread  of  not  being  able  to  convince  him,  he  came 
rather  as  a  benefactor  than  a  culprit,  destroyed  all 
relish  for  the  viands  so  liberally  provided.  His 
young  and  attentive  host  was  endeavouring  to  coax 
Sullivan's  self-spoiled  appetite,  when  his  sister — 
rich  in  health,  and  fiill  of  vivacity — in  short,  a  true 
bred  daughter  of  Erin— entered  ;  but  started  back 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  stranger.  "  Has  any 
particular  business  called  forth  this  visitation, 
Mary,*'  said  Fitz- Auburn,  "  or  did  curiosity  to 
see  my  morning  visitor  bring  you  here  T' 

<*  Had  I  known  the  gentleman  to  be  your  ac- 
quaintance, Ferdinand,  I  should  not  have  behaved 
last  night,  as  I  now  begin  to  think  I  did,  rudely  to 
him." 

"  Was  this,  then,  the  courteous  knight,  who  of- 
fering protection  to  a  distressed  damsel,  was  re- 
pulsed, because  he  was  not  on  her  visiting  list  ?" 

"  Brother  you  caricature  every  thing.  The  gen- 
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tleman  was  a  stranger  to  me,  and  therefore  how 
did  I  know  but  he  misht " 


^*  Be  an  accomplice  of  the  man  who  robbed 
you,"  said  her  volatile  brother,  "  and  who  knows 
but,  conscience  stricken,  he  may  be  now  come  to 
refund?" 

Sullivan's  embarrassment  became  painful.  After 
Fitz  Auburn's  lively  sally,  though  made  in  jest, 
and  originating  in  good  humour,  how  could  he 
produce  the  stolen  property  without  rendering  him- 
self an  object  of  serious  suspicion  ?  Miss  Fitz- 
Auburn,  observing  his  pale  and  agitated  counte- 
nance, replied — *'  Fie,  Ferdinand  !  your  joke  is  ill 
timed ;  and  if  this  young  gentleman  is  unaccus- 
tomed to-  the  effervescence  of  your  lively  fancy,  he 
may  be  apt  to  think  you — what  I  am  sure  you  never 
are  intentionally — rude." 

The  seriousness  with  which  Mary  took  up  the 
matter,  roused  Sullivan  to  a  sense  of  something  like 
shame  at  the  cowardice  of  his  conduct.  Conscious 
integrity — the  stay  on  which  innocence  rests  —had 
failed  to  support  him :  he  had  shrunk  abashed  be- 
fore the  good  humoured  hilarity,  and  joyous  spirits 
of  his  lively  associate,  and  looked  indeed  like  the 
criminal  he  dreaded  to  be  thought.  A  momentary 
silence  succeeded  the  young  lady's  gentle  rebuke, 
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whieh  Sullivan  with  an  effort  of  desperation  deter- 
mined to  use  ;  whether  advantageously  or  not,  must 
rest  with  his  auditors.  *'  Mr.  Fitz-Auburn,"  he 
began,  drawing  forth  the  packet,  and  laying  it  upon 
the  table,  *'  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  delivered 
your  card,  after  the  unsuccessful  search  made  upon 
the  robber,  is  my  particular  friend.  Indeed,  in  this 
great  and  populous  city,  which  I  entered  yesterday 
for  the  first  time,  I  am  unknown,  except  by  him. 
We  were  returning  from  the  theatre,  when  your 
cry  of  stop  thief,  was  followed  by  my  companion 
seizing  him  as  he  passed,  and  we  succeeded  in  se- 
curing him,  when  this  young  lady  and  yourself  came 
up,  as  did  likewise  several  other  passengers.  Find- 
ing myself  useless  in  the  search  then  goinor  on,  and 
observing  the  deserted,  and  I  thouj^ht  dangerous  si- 
tuation,  of  a  young  and  fascinating  female,  I  drew 
near,  in  order  by  my  presence  to  screen  her  at  least 
from  impertinence.  How  I  succeeded,  I  need  not 
repeat ;  suffice  it  to  say,  we  adjourned  to  our  lodg- 
ings, and  accidentally  putting  my  hand  in  my  pock- 
et, I  drew  forth — to  the  no  less  astonishment  of  my 
friend  Orion  than  myself— this  valuable  ornament." 
He  then  opened  the  paper,  and  presenting  the  watch 
to  Miss  Fitz- Auburn,  continued,  "  New  to  the  world 
— having  passed  the  twenty  years  of  my  existence 
in  almost  total  seclusion — T  would  have  declined 
this  visit,  from  a  consciousness  of  my  own  ignorance 
ia  points  of  form  and  etiquette  ;    but  Orion  over- 
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ruled  my  resolve ;  and  many  times  since  I  entered 
this  apartment,  have  I  wished  myself  amid  the  wilds 
of  Connaught,  where  suspicion  of  purloining  the 
property  of  others,  to  which  I  know  myself  at  pre- 
sent liable,  could  never  reach  me.'' 

*•  Your  fancy  must  have  been  in  a  very  uncharit- 
able mood,"  said  Mary,  ''when  it  painted  a  group, 
who  could  suppose  you  capable  of  purloining  — ." 

"  Any  thing  except  a  heart,*'  said  Ferdinand. 
**  That  was  what  you  were  going  to  say  Mary.  But 
thinking  maiden  modesty  was  outstepping  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  I  have  said  it  for  you.  I  have 
now  to  beg  Mr.  0'Sullivan*s  pardon  for  suspecting 
him — not  of  theft — but  of  temporal  inconveniencies 
it  might  perhaps  be  in  my  power,  through  interest, 
or  recommendation  to  soften.  In  fact,  he  had  so 
much  the  air  of  a  man  come  to  solicit  favour — but 
not  knowing  exactly  how  to  go  about  it — that  I— 
officiously  I  grant — attempting  to  lift  the  lame  dog 
over  the  stile,  doubtless  impeded  the  ecclaircisse- 
ment,  and  added  to  the  embarrassments,  modesty, 
and  the  seclusions  of  Connaught  castle  render  so 
apparent.     Am  I  right  Mr.  O'Sullivan  ?" 

"  Correctly  so,"  replied  Silvester.  "  But  how 
you,  a  stranger,  discovered  my  paternal  residence, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out." 
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"  You  inadvertantly  mentioned  the  wilds  of  Con* 
naught ;  and  that,  joined  to  the  name  of  O"  Sullivan, 
brought  my  deceased  father's  early  friend.  Sir  Pa- 
trick O' Sullivan  of  Connaught  Castle  to  my  recol- 
lection. Am  I  right  in  supposing  you  his  heir  ?" 
*«  My  brother"  replied  our  hero  "  inherits  my  dear 
deceased  parents  title — his  virtues  alas  !  died  with 
him." 

"  Not  so,  Mr.  O' Sullivan,"  replied  Mary.  "  We 
profess  to  be  deeply  read  in  Lavater,  and  your 
countenance  gives  a  direct  contradiction  to  your 
words." 

Sullivan  returned  home  delighted  with  his  visit, 
and  charmed  with  every  thing  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  His  friend  was  out,  and  to  this  intelligence 
Mrs.  Blarney,  his  landlady  added  in  a  coarse  Irish 
brogue,  "  Sure  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  you  are  looking 
charmingly  to  day."  The  noble  blood  of  your  fa- 
mily mantles  in  the  cherry  coloured  chamber  of 
your  cheeks,  in  spite  of  the  fog  and  filthy  air  of 
Dublin,  and  bad  luck  to  the  ladies  if  they  once 
catch  a  copy  of  your  countenance.  To  be  sure, 
you'll  not  go  back  to  Connaught  without  a  compa- 
nion. Och  !  that's  a  sweet  country  you  come  from! 
and  the  O' Sullivan's — devil  a  better  family  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  no  disparagement  to  the 
O'Blarney's,  who  are  both  ancient     nd  numerous* 
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Mr.  Blarney,"  addressing  her  husband,  ««  don't 
you  think  our  Jemmy  had  ver}^  much  the  look  of 
Mr.  O'Sulhvan,  before  he  went  for  a  soger  ?  Oh  ! 
the  devil  fly  away  with  the  wars  !  I  say.  There's 
no  keeping  a  son  nor  a  daughter  for  them,  the  boys 
go  a  fighting,  and  the  girls  run  after  them." 

**  Can't  you  be  aisi/,  dear,"  interrupted  her  hus- 
band, "  and  not  be  bothering  the  gentleman  about 
our  Jemmy,  and  folks  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about. 
How  did  you  find  Lord  Changeable  to-day,  sir  ?" 
"  I  have  not  yet  been  introduced  to  his  Lordship," 
replied  Silvester.     "  And  if  he  had,"  said  the  lo- 
quacious hostess,  "  it  would  not  be  daccnt  to  be 
enquiring  after  a  nobleman's  health  at  the  first  in- 
terview.    Taking  liberties  with  great  folks,  is  nei- 
ther proper  nor  politicious  ;  but  sure  I  have  no  oc- 
c:;sion  lo  be  telling  this  to  Mr.  O'Sullivan  :  he  has 
not  lived  at   Castle  Connaught  all  his  life,  to  be 
taught  behaviour  by  Betty  Blarney.     Oh  you'll  find 
his  Lordship  a  jewel  of  a  man.     Such  speeches  he 
makes  in  the  papers  about  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject— the  necessity  of  peace — and  the  good  of  the 
country.      Och  !    he's  a  right  Irishman    for    that. 
Would  your  honour  like  a  drap  of  whiskey  after 
your  walk  ?"  Sullivan  declined  her  offer,  and  retir- 
ed to  his  apartment. 

Vhen  Orion  returned,   he  informed  his  friend 
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jthat  the  succeeding^  morning  was  appointed  Tor  hrs 
introduction  to  Lord  Changeable,  adding,  "  Let  me, 
my  dear  Sullivan,  give  you  one  caution,  and  that  is, 
not  to  let  your  inveterate  love  of  sincerity  get  the 
better  of  your  prudence.  In  the  world,  more  espe- 
cially the  great  world,  nothing  is  such  a  bugbear  as 
truth.  It  is  scouted  in  all  polished  societies.  The 
courtier,  the  lawyer,  the  priest,  the  tradesman,  shun 
it  as  certain  ruin  ;  and  the  man  who  lacks  a  compe- 
tency, must  walk  the  ways  of  dissimulation." 

*'  Sure  I  dream,"  replied  Sullivan.  "  This  from 
you.  You,  from  whom  I  have  heard  such  difiPerent 
doctrine. 


"  I  speak  of  the  world,"  said  Orion,  "  not  of  an 
insignificant  individual  like  myself.  What  I  for- 
merly preached  I  still  practise,  as  far  as  relates  to 
my  own  immediate  concerns.  But  if  by  non-resist- 
ance I  can  preserve  a  lucrative  situation,  would  it 
not  be  the  height  of  folly  to  deprive  myself  of  it  ? 
and  all  for  what  ?  For  the  vain-glorious  pleasure 
of  hearing  myself  talk — or,  at  best,  of  shewing  my- 
self superior  in  knowledge  to  my  adversary.  This 
may  do  amongst  equals  ;  but  if  my  Lord  Change- 
able chose  to  assert  that  tl)e  planet  we  inhabit  was 
a  square,  though  I  might  not  assent  to  so  prepos- 
terous an  opinion,  1  hope  I  should  have  too  much 
worldly  wisdom  to  contravert  it." 
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"  And  this  tergiversation — so  I  must  call  it" — re- 
plied Sullivan,  "  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
modern  morals,  I  suppose.  It  is  not  the  morality 
of  the  schools,  nor  the  system  you  laid  down  when 
first  we  became  acquainted." 

"  I  grant  it,  my  friend  ;  but  it  is  tlie  system  by 
which  you  and  I  must  make  our  way  in  the  world." 
Sullivan  sighed,  and  to  divert  his  mind,  Orion  en- 
quired how  he  had  succeeded  in  the  Square  ?  On 
this  subject  our  hero  was  animated  beyond  any 
thing  his  friend  had  hitherto  conceived  him  capable 
of.  Female  attraction  had  before  time  been  spoken 
of  as  a  fanciful  theory,  men  of  study  and  reflexion 
had  no  time  to  investigate  ;  but  now  he  was  practi- 
cally convinced  of  its  truth,  no  hero  of  romance 
could  be  more  energetic.  Orion  smiled  at  his  en- 
thusiasm, but  pretended  to  believe,  because  Sullivan 
wished  it,  that  these  raptures  were  the  effect  of 
common  admiration.  Love,  he  assured  him,  was 
out  of  the  question  for  many  reasons,  one  or  two  of 
which  he  was  about  to  enumerate,  when  a  fit  of 
yawning  seized  his  companion,  and  convinced  him 
it  was  time  to  retire. 

The  friends  were  true  to  their  appointment,  and 
being  shewn  into  his  Lordship's  study,  the  great 
man,  having  thrown  a  cursor)^  glance  at  the  new 
comer,  said,  "  This  is  the  young  man,  I  presume, 
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of  whom  you,  Mr.  Orion,  made  favourable  mention. 
I  like  his  appearance  ;  he  possesses  a  studious  as- 
pect, and  a  modest  deportment.  You  will  acquaint 
him  with  his  business,  and  let  me  have  immediately 
a  few  lines  of  his  writing  on  any  subject — suppose 
we  say  politics — that  I  may  form  a  judgment  of  his 
hand,  and  stiJe  of  composition."  'I  he  young  men 
then  retired,  and  having  reached  Orion's  office, 
Sullivan  exclaimed,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  know- 
ledge can  his  Lordship  imagine  I  possess  of  poli- 
tics ?" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Orion,  "  write  what  strikes 
your  judgment,  and  let  me  decide  upon  its  proprie- 
ty"    Sullivan  accordingly  began.     "  The  system 
of  political  knowledge  is  simple,  easily  understood, 
and  comprised  in  one  short  sentence — the  good  of 
our   country."      *'  Stop,    stop,  ray  friend/'    cried 
Orion,   "  this  will  ruin  you  in  the  onset.     Copy 
this."     He  then  wTote  as  follows  : — "  The  man  who 
undertakes  a  share  in  the  legislative  concerns  of 
government,  enters  upon  a  mysterious  labyrinth,  in 
which  he  will  be  lost  and  bewildered,  unless  guided 
by  the  light  of  talent  and  indefatigable  industry. 
The  unfathomable  depth  of  political  arcana,  renders 
his  life  one  scene  of  anxiety  and  raenfal  drudgery  ; 
and  whatever  honours  and  emoluments  his  country 
may  bestow,  they  are  dear  bought  rewards,   and 
ought  to  descend  unimpaired  to  his  posterity," 
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'  Having  copied,  Sullivan  laid  it  before  his  patron, 
and  respectfully  withdrew.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
great  man  entered,  seemingly  much  pleased ;  and 
addressing  Orion,  said,  "  Your  friend  has  a  proper 
conception  of  ministerial  toils,  and  writes  a  very  fair 
hand.  Set  him  to  copy  the  pampnlet  called  Thoughts 
on  the  Union,  that  I  may  see  it  in  the  morning. 
Your  salary,  young  man,  shall  be  equal  to  Mr. 
Orion's." 

Sullivan  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  himself 
so  immediately  establis-hed,  and  added,  "  Your  po- 
litical rhapsody,  my  friend,  has  placed  me  in  ease 
and  affluence  ;  and  I  hope  there  was  nothing  in  it 
that  in  rav  cooler  moments  I  shall  think  wrong. 
Certainly  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  and 
the  man  who  truly  and  disinterestedly  serves  his 
country,  is  intitled  to  the  rewards  of  well  doing  ; 
and  these  rewards,  whether  honorary  or  pecuniary, 
©ught  to  descend  to  his  posterity." 

Orion,  smiling  at  the  latter  part  of  his  friend's 
speech,  replied,  *'  Whether  Lord  Changeable  be 
the  man  whose  character  you  have  thus  drawn,  time 
must  develope.  He  is,  as  you  will  find  before  you 
have  completed  your  task,  a  warm  and  staunch  ad- 
vocate for  the  union  between  England  and  this 
country,  on  which  subject  he  is  now  corresponding 
with  the  English  ministers  ;  whilst  here,  in  our  own 
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House  of  Parliament,  he  deprecates  both  the  men 
and  their  measures,  and  talks  with  as  much  seeming 
earnestness  about  a  reform  in  the  representation,  as 
those  who  have  given  indubitable  proofs  of  their 
sincerity.  So  that  I  fear  our  patron  conceals  ambi- 
tion and  aggrandisement  under  the  mask  of  patriot- 
ism, and  will  at  some  future  period  be  found  want- 
ing." 

Sullivan,  having  copied  Lord  Changeable's 
thoughts  on  union,  no  other  business  of  importance 
took  pl^ce  for  several  days.  During  this  period, 
the  libraries,  the  news  rooms,  the  courts  of  justice, 
And  the  Parliament  house  were  in  their  turns  visited, 
and  afforded  our  novice  peculiar  delight.  One 
evening  they  went  to  the  theatre,  to  see  Kotzebue's 
charming  play  of  the  Stranger,  in  which  the  cele- 
brated George  Cooke  was  to  make  his  appearance. 
They  had  scarcely  taken  their  seats,  when  the  en- 
trance of  a  little  plain-looking  man  into  the  lower 
boxes  drew  the  attention  of  the  audience ;  and  a 
general  burst  of  applause,  that  seemed  to  speak  un- 
bounded approbation,  followed.  ''  Is  it  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,"  enquired  Sullivan,  *'  or  one  of  the 
Royal  Family  from  England,  that  the  people  seem 
so  enraptured  at  his  presence  ?" 

"  Neither,  my  friend,"  replied  Orion.     "  That 
little  man  has  a  great  soul.     He  is  neither  prince 
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nor  dttke  •,  but  he  is  a  person  of  high  distinction— 
the  highest  of  all  distinctions — an  hofiest  man,  and 
a  true  friend  of  the  people.  You  see  they  know  how 
to  estimate  his  character,  whilst  the  lord  we  serve 
sits  in  the  adjoining  box  unnoticed.  He  lias  been 
tried,  and^ found  wanting,  but  the  name  of  Giattan 
awakens,  in  an  Irishman's  breast,  a  sensation  of 
gratitude  that  knows  no  bounds." 

Whea  Mr.  Cooke  made  his  appearance,  evident 
marks  of  agitation  were  visible  in  his  countenance 
and  gesture.  This,  by  the  generality  of  the  audi- 
ence, was  called  great  acting ;  but  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  Jailing,  classed  it  very  pro* 
perly  under  the  head  of  intoxication.  When  the 
applause  had  ceased,  with  difficulty  he  pronounced 
— "Yonder  hut — yonder  hut — yonder  hut,"  point* 
ing  to  his  cottage  :  then,  beating  his  breast,  and 
striking  his  forehead,  he  paced  the  stage  in  much 
apparent  anxiety  of  mind.  Still  this  was  taken  for 
the  chef  d'oiivre  of  fine  acting,  and  was  followed 
by  loud  plaudits,  and  ''  bravo,  bravo !"  At  length, 
having  cast  many  a  menacing  look  at  the  prompter, 
who  repeatedly,  though  in  vain,  gave  him  the  word, 
he  came  forward,  and,  with  overacted  feeling,  thus 
addressed  the  audience  : — "  You  are  a  mercantile 
people — you  know  the  value  of  money — a  thousaud 
pounds,  ray  all,  lent  to  serve  a  friend,  is  lost  for 
ever.   My  son  too — pardon  the  feelings  of  a  parent 
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—my  only  son — as  brave  a  youth  as  ever  fougbt  his 
country's  battles — is  slain-,  not  many  hours  ago  I 
received  the  intelligence — but,  thank  God,  he  died 
in  defence  of  his  King  1"  Here  his  feelings  became 
so  powerful  they  choaKed  his  utterance,  and,  with 
his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  he  staggered  off  the 
stage,  amidst  the  applause  of  those,  who  not  know- 
ing the  man,  pitied  his  situation. 

Now  the  fact  is,  George  Cooke  never  possessed 
a  thousand  pounds  in  his  life,  nor  had  ever  the  ho- 
nour of  being  a  father  ;  but  too  much  intoxicated 
to  recollect  his  part,  he  invented  this  story,  as  the 
only  way  by  which  he  could  decently  retire ;  and 
the  sequel  of  the  business  was,  that  Mr.  Cooke  was 
sent  home  in  a  chair,  and  put  to  bed,  whilst  another 
actor  played  the  part. 

As  our  friends  left  the  theatre,  a  voice  they  knew 
called  out,  "  And  is  it  you,  gentlemen  ?  To  be  sure 
we  are  not  in  luck.  Miss  Blarney  would  have 
fainted  in  the  squeeze  of  that  horrifying  pit,  if  I  had 
not  observed,  that  we  had  no  gentlemen  of  our 
party,  and  that  it  would  not  be  dacent  to  throv/  our- 
selves upon  the  protection  of  strangers.  Ah,  I'ni 
mightily  shocked  at  that  baste  of  a  Cooke  !  for  a 
person  who  sat  next  to  us  said,  the  story  of  his  mo- 
ney and  his  son  was  all  fudge  ;  and  just  then  I  re- 
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toUecte^,  that  whilst  he  was  speechifying,  he  smelt 
of  whiskey  like  arum-puncheon." 

By  this  time,  the  old  lady  had  taken  Orion's  arm ; 
of  course,  Sullivan  offered  his  to  the  young  one ; 
which  the  mother  no  sooner  observed  than  she 
added,  "  Did  not  I  say  so  to  Mr.  Blarney  to-day,  ah, 
the  craters!  they  are  made  for  each  otlier.  Don't 
you  be  after  staling  away  now,  Mr.  O' Sullivan,  with 
Miss  Blarney ;  becase  why  ?  she  is  an  heiress,  and 
it  is  not  lawful." 

**  Excuse  my  mother's  freedom,  Mr.  O'Sullivan," 
said  his  companion,  in  a  low  and  sweet  voice ;  "  she 
is  fond  of  a  joke,  but  means  no  harm." 

They  now  reached  Mecklenberg-street,  when  the 
servant  presented  Sullivan  with  the  following  note, 

*'  The  Honourable  Mrs  Fiz-Aubum  expects  the 
pleasure  of  Mr  O'SuUivan's  company  to  dinner  oa 
Sunday,     Mrs  Fitz-Auburn  dines  at  seven." 

Orion,  know  ng  the  value  of  such  connexions, 
congratulated  his  friend  on  the  fair  prospect  open- 
ing befqre  him.  *'  Yo»i  must  possess  a  microscopic 
eye,"  replied  Sullivm,  to  perceive  any  thing  in  pro- 
spect from  this  note,  save  a  good  dinner,  in  polished 
and  pleasant  society. " 
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**  I  see  further  into  futurity  than  you  do,"  said 
Orion  ;  "  and,  believe  me,  the  view  gives  me  plea- 
sure. Literary  talents,  without  patronage,  scarcely 
ever  yield  their  possessorraore  than  a  bare  existence. 
The  Fitz- Auburns  have  powerful  interest ;  and  if  you 
are  not  your  own  enemy,  you  may  profit  by  it.  But 
*  still  your  finger  on  your  lips.*  Speak  not  all  you 
think.  You  are  too  open — too  sincere^ — to  cope 
with  this  worlds  artifice ;  and  every  attempt  to 
mount  Preferment's  ladder  will  be  impeded  by  it. 
Yet  think  not  I  would  counsel  you  to  be  mean  or 
servile,  or  to  speak  what  you  do  not  think.  I  trust 
you  know  me  better.  But  surely  it  is  the  height  of 
imprudence  to  volunteer  opinions,  probably,  inimi- 
cal to  the  society  you  happen  to  be  with,  and  there- 
by to  court  ruin,  when  the  sacrifice  can  be  of  use 
to  no  one." 

Repeated  admonitions  to  this  effect,  though  he 
knew  they  sprung  from  the  truest  friendship,  had 
little  influence  upon  Sullivan.  Existence  upon  any 
other  terms  than  speaking  and  acting  as  he  thought 
consistent  with  truth,  appeared  scarcely  worth  hav- 
ing. He  owned  the  policy  of  Orion's  advice,  but 
preferred  penury  in  obscurity,  with  an  untainted 
mind,  to  affluence  and  popularity  ^ithoiitit.        'wtm 

On  the  day  appointed,  Sullivau,  habite<l  in  a  hand- 
some and  fashionable  suit  of  black,  prepared  to  at- 
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tend  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn  ;  and  a  more  prepossessing 
figure  never  entered  her  doors.  His  face  was  not 
what  would  generally  be  called  handsome ;  but  it 
expressed  openness,  candour,  and  benevolence 
His  eye  was  piercingly  bright  and  penetrating,  his 
complexion  tinged  with  health,  aad  his  teeth  white 
and  regular  ;  add  to  these  a  tall,  genteel  figure,  with 
a  demeanour  modest,  and  rather  approaching  to 
bashfuhiess,  and  you  have  the  outlines  of  Silvester 
Sullivan,  as  he  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn. 

This  lady  possessed  the  remains  of  great  personal 
beauty,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  an  eye,  which 
accident  had  deprived  her  of  some  years  before. 
She  was  a  bigotted  member  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  charitably  denounced  every  creature  who  did 
not  confess  the  Pope's  supremacy.  Not  supposing 
it  possible  that  our  hero  could  have  swerved  from 
the  well  known  faith  of  his  ancestors;  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  their  worth  and  respectability ;  she 
made  no  hesitation  in  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  her 
son  and  daughter,  that  a  friendly  intimacy  might 
be  estabiished. 

The  family  priest  was  the  only  person  who  joined 
the  domestic  circle ;  and  to  him  Sullivan  was  in- 
troduced— to  his  no  small  confusion — as  a  member 
of  the  true  church,  and  as  having  been  a  student  at 
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MajTiooth.  Father  M'Quirk  resembled  in  no  one 
instance  the  good  priest  at  Connaught  Castle.  His 
fat  paunch,  and  rosy  gills,  betrayed  the  voluptuary: 
he  was  proud  and  overbearing  to  his  inferiors,  and 
fawningly  servile  to  those  whom  situation  had  plac- 
ed above  him,  except  where  religion  was  concern- 
ed :  there  he  was  the  high  and  mighty  priest,  and 
ruled  the  consciences  of  his  little  flock  with  arbitrary 
sway.  In  fact,  those  who  best  knew  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Auburn,  wondered  how  a  woman  of  her  haughty 
spirit  could  submit  to  be  governed,  as  she  implicitly 
was,  by  her  confessor.  But  this  forms  a  part,  and 
no  trifimg  one,  of  the  Romish  tenets.  The  power 
of  the  priest  is  coeval  with  their  religion,  and  one 
is  nearly  as  much  an  article  of  faith  as  the  other. 

Fortunately  M'Quirk  was  called  away  almost  as 
soon  as  dinner  was  ended.  Had  he  remained,  'tis 
probable  a  conversation  would  have  ensued  inimical 
to  Sullivan's  future  reception  at  Auburn  House; 
for  never  more  would  its  doors  have  opened  to  re- 
ceive  him,  had  his.  apostacy  been  known,  and  his 
native  candour  was  an  enemy  to  concealment. 

The  priest's  departure  was  unregretted  exevklyy 
the  mother  ;  but  to  the  son  and  daughter  it  gave 
undisguised  pleasure.  They  appeared  to  labour 
under  restraint,  which  his  absence  removed ;  and 
cheerful  and  friendly  converse  was  relieved  by  m\x* 
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sic,  in  which  both  Mary  and  her  brother  excelled. 
NeVer  before  did  Sullivan  regret  what  he  now  fan- 
cied the  errors  of  his  education,  and  willingly  at 
this  moment  would  he  have  sacrificed  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  if  by  that  means  he  had  been 
enabled  to  take  Ferdinand's  station  behind  his  sis- 
ter's chair:  and  with  scientific  skill  have  added  to 
the  harmony  her  voice  and  finger  produced.  This 
sentiment,  but  expressed  in  terms  that  bore  no  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  lovely  musician,  he  can- 
didly avowed,  adding,  as  some  excuse  for  his  own 
ignorance  of  so  pleasing  an  accomplishment,  "  Ours 
was  not  a  musical  family.  Sir  Patrick  and  my  mo- 
ther, having  no  taste  for  *  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,'  never  supposed  it  to  be  essential  in  the 
education  of  their  offspring."  **  Nor  is  it,"  replied 
Mrs  Fitz-Auburn.  "  Acquirements  such  as  you 
possess,  will  ultimately  turn  to  your  advantage, 
both  in  point  of  fame,  utility,  and  profit ;  whereas, 
if  you  had  devoted  those  hours  to  music,  which  it 
requires  to  form  a  proficient,  you  would  have  been 
wanting  in  those  essential  requisites  the  priesthood 
requires,  and  which  done  can  qualify  you  for  holy 
orders." 

Sulli\an,  maugre  his  friend's  cautionary  advice, 

was  on  the  point  of  declaring  the  real  situation  of 

his  mind  respi  cting  religion,     nd  the  avocation  he 

had  entered  upon,  when  Mary  s  pale  and  agitated 
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countenance  drew  his  attention  exclusively  to  her- 
self. The  Pope,  the  priesthood,  and  his  own  re- 
cantation, were  forgotten,  whilst  he  exclaimed, 
"  Miss  Fitz-Auburn,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself* 
I  ought  to  have  considered,  that  such  repeated  ex- 
ertion must  end  in  fatigue  ;  but  my  excess  of  plea- 
sure, the  first  of  the  kind^I  ever  experienced,  made 
me  selfish,  and  forgetful  of  your  ease." 

Mary,  pleased  to  hear  her  change  of  countenance 
attributed  to  any  cause  save  the  real  one,  with  a 
faint  smile  replied,  "  Indeed  I  am  not  used  to  be  so 
weak;  but  no  blame  rests  with  you.  My  feeble 
efforts  to  make  the  day  pass  cheerfully  were  due  to 
you,  both  as  a  stranger,  and  as  the  son  of  my  dear 
deceased  parent's  old  and  valuable  friend  ;  and  if  I 
have  exerted  myself  too  much,  the  fault  is  all  my 
own." 

Sullivan  bowed,  and,  as  if  he  feared  a  renewal  of 
the  former  conversation,  soon  afterwards  took  leave. 

On  reaching  his  apartment,  hefound  Orion  anx- 
iously waiting  his  return.  <•  I  augur  good  tidings," 
said  he,  as  Sullivan  entered ;  "  your  countenance 
betrays  satisfaction." 

*'  Indeed  I  have  been  highly  gratified,"  replied 
our  hero,  *<  and  save  one  circumstance,  never  spent 
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SO  happy  a  day  in  my  life."  Having  recounted 
every  thing  that  passed,  the  active  mind  of  Orion 
drew  the  following  picture,  "  You  appear  to  have 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  family  ;  but  it  hangs  by 
a  brittle  tenure  You  went  to  Auburn  House  free 
and  unshackled;  you  return  in  fetters.  The  old 
lady  supposes  you  a  priest — at  least  in  embrio — 
and  whilst  she  retains  that  opinion,  you  will  have- 
welcome  ingress  ;  but  when  the  truth  comes  to 
light,  when  she  finds  the  intended  Father  OSulli- 
van  has  renounced  Romish  superstition,  and  is  be- 
come little  better  than  one  of  the  heathen -*' 

'«  How  ? ' 

"  I  am  speaking  her  sentiments  The  doors  of 
her  mansion  will  be  closed  agaSnst  you,  and  hatred, 
malice,  and  persecution,  will  be  huiIed  at  your 
bead,  with  the  fury  of  a  demon." 

*'  This  is  taking  for  granted,"  said  Sullivan, 
«  what  I  hope  exists  only  in  your  own  imagination.'* 

"A  thinking  man  is  seldom  positive,"  replied 
Orion  ;  '*  but  in  your  case  doubt  is  reduced  to  cer- 
tainty. For  instance,  you  are  certainly  in  love  with 
Mary  File- Auh urn,  and  the  odds  are  in  your  fa- 
vour that  she  returns  your  passion.  The  old  lady, 
ruled  in  every  thing  by  her  confessor,  will  never 
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consent  to  your  union;  and  If  you  "marry  without 
it,  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  will  be  invoked  a- 
g-ainst  you,  and  you  will  have  more  subtle,  crafty, 
and  persecutiug  spirits  to  deal  wiih,  than  your  un- 
suspecting mind  can  form  any  conception  of.  But 
do  not  be  dispirited,  I  have  given  you  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture,  to  prepare  you  against  the  worst, 
and  to  let  you  see  that  caution  and  secrecy  are  ne- 
cessary, if  you  value  your  interest  at  Auburn 
House." 

**  Am  I  to  live  a  continual  lie,  then?"  said  Sulli- 
van ;  "  present  myself  before  the  emblem  of  truth 
and  innocence,  as  a  conscious  hypocrite,  practising 
deceit,  and  speaking  falsehood?  Oh!  no,  my  friend: 
I  would  sooner  give  up  every  hope  in  life,  nay  life 
itself,  than  act  so  base  a  part.'* 

"  Then  go  no  more  to  Auburn  House,**  rf  plied 
Orion.  **  For  ray  part,  I  do  not  feel  those  scruples 
that  annoy  you.  I  conceive  the  deception  a  venial 
one,  since  its  object  is  honourable  happiness.  The 
lady  would  obtain  a  husband  every  way  worthy  of 
_her — your  arguments  might  remove  the  film  of  su- 
perstition from  her  eyes — and  she,  in  the  end,  be- 
come a  rational   Christian.     As  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Au- 

burn  and  the  ecclesiastic but  of  them  we  will  not 

talk  at  present.  Go  to  bed,  and  on  your  pillow  re- 
flect and  decide." 
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Sullivan  had  scarcely  been  a  clay  in  Mrs.  Blar- 
ney's house,  ere  she  set  him  down  as  a  proper  hus- 
band for  her  daughter,  and  determined  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  br»ng  about  so  desirable  an  event. 
As  yet,  however,  few  opportunities  had  occurred  ; 
but  these  she  made  the  most  of,  according  to  her 
own  idea,  by  the  grossest  compliments  to  himself, 
and  encomiums  upon  his  fair  intended.  Judge 
then  what  reception  the  conversation  above  recited 
was  fated  to  produce.  Fond  of  intelligence,  no 
matter  how  procured,  she  made  herself  mistress  of 
every  circumstance,  and  raad  with  rage  and  morti- 
fication, thus  addressed  her  astonished  daughter : — 
"  It's,  all  over.  Miss  Blarney.  Your  chance  is  not 
worth  the  toss  up  of  a  copper  ;  and  you  11  hang  on 
the  hedge,  Hke  a  linsey  wolsey  petticoat,  that's  so 
ordinary  nobody  cares  to  take  it  in." 

"  To  what  do  you  allude,  my  dear  mother  ?"  en- 
quired Ellen. 

"  Sure,  Miss  Blarney,  you  won't  be  after  bother- 
ing me  with  questions,  when  you  know  my  maning 
is  as  plain  as  any  thing  at  all.  Mr.  O" Sullivan  has 
left  you  to  wear  the  willow.  Do  you  understand 
that  ?  He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Miss 
Fitz- Auburn,  and  would  not  care  whether  you 
throw  yourself  over  Essex  bridge,  or  tie  yourself 
to  the  first  bame  you  come  to." 
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"  I  hope,  madam,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  doing  ei- 
ther at  present,"  said  Ellen,  faintly  smiling.  *♦  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  never  made  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
me  ;  and  if  he  had,  I  hope  1  know  my  duty  better 
than  to  have  encouraged  him." 

"  Duty !"  repeated  the  mother,  laughing,  <*  ar- 
rah,  sure  you  don't  mane  your  duty  to  the  man  i* 
the  moon  !  Depend  upon't  he'll  never  come  back 
to  reclaim  you;  and  if  he  should,  and  find  you  en- 
gaged, you  are  no  true  woman  if  you  can't  make 
out  a  better  story  than  his." 

"  I  trust  no  such  trial  awaits  me,"  said  EHen, 
with  a  sigh.  <'  But  this  is  talking  merely  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  The  lovely  daughter  of  Mrr. 
Fitz  Auburn  is  Mr.  O' Sullivan's  equal,  and  eveiy 
way  calculated  to  make  him  happy." 

*'  Then  you  positively  give  him  up,  Miss  Blarney, 
do  YOU  ?  You  won't  even  break  your  heart  if  he 
marries  another  ?  W^ll,  after  this,  I  never  xviil  be 
surprised  at  any  thing.  But  though  you  want  spi- 
rit,  I  don't,  and  that  he  shall  find." 

*'  Surely,  mother,  you  would  not  expose  me  to 
the  contempt  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  which  must  be  the 
case  if  he  supposes  me  capable  of  fancying  an  at- 
tachment he  never  in  the  smallest  degree  professed.** 
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*'  Don't  tell  me.  Though  he  was  too  modest  to 
spalce  his  passion,  sure  I  seen  him  squint  at  you  from 
the  corners  of  his  black  eyes,  in  a  way  that  would 
have  melted  the  frozen  heart  of  a  Greenland  savage. 
Then  was  not  he  after  offering  you  his  arm  the  night 
that  Cooke  palavered  us  about  his  son  who  was  hilt 
at  the  battle  of  Nubibus,  and  his  thousand  pounds 
that  he  never  lost  at  all,  became  he  never  had  it  to 
lose  ?  and  if  these  are  not  proofs  of  affection,  set 
me  down  for  an  ignoramus  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  tinder  passion." 
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